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PREFACE. 


—— #—— 


THE present work is the result of many years of 
earnest and serious investigation, undertaken in the first 
instance for the regulation of personal belief, and now 
published as a contribution towards the establishment of 
Truth m the minds of others who are seeking for it. 
The author’s main object has been conscientiously and 
fully to state the facts of the case, to make no assertions 
the grounds for which are not clearly given, and as far 
as possible to place before the reader the materials from 
which a judgment may be intelligently formed regarding 


the important subject discussed. 


The great Teacher is reported to have said: “Be ye 
approved money-changers,” wisely discerning the gold 
of Truth, and no man need hesitate honestly to test its 
reality, and unflinchingly to reject base counterfeits. It 
is obvious that the most indispensable requisite in regard 
to Religion is that it should be true. No specious hopes 
or flattering promises can have the slightest value unless 


they be genuine and based upon substantial realities. 
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Fear of the results of investigation, therefore, should 
deter no man, for the issue in any case is gain: eman- 
cipation from delusion, or increase of assurance. It is 
poor honour to sequester a creed from healthy handling, 
or to shrink from the serious examination of its doctrines. 
That which is true in Religion cannot be shaken ; that 


which is false no one can desire to preserve. 
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THEORETICALLY, the duty of adequate inquiry into the 
truth of any statement of serious importance before 
believing it is universally admitted. Practically, no 
duty is more universally neglected. This is more espe- 
cially the case in regard to Religion, in which our concern 
is so great, yet whose credentials so few personally 
examine. ‘The difficulty of such an investigation and 
the inability of most men to pursue it, whether from 
want of opportunity or want of knowledge, are no doubt 
the chief reasons for this neglect; but another, and 
scarcely less potent, obstacle has probably been the 
odium which has been attached to any doubt regarding 
the dominant religion, as well as the serious, though 
covert, discouragement of the Church to all critical 
examination of the title-deeds of Christianity. The spirit 
of doubt, if not of intelligent inquiry, has, however, of 
late years become too strong for repression, and, at the 
present day, the pertinency of the question of a German 
writer: ‘‘ Are we still Christians?” receives unconscious 
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illustration from many a popular pulpit, and many a 
social discussion. 

The prevalent characteristic of popular theology in 
England, at this time, may be said to be a tendency to 
eliminate from Christianity, with thoughtless dexterity, 
every supernatural element which does not quite accord 
with current opinion, and yet to ignore the fact that, in 
so doing, ecclesiastical Christianity has practically been 
altogether abandoned. ‘This tendency is fostered with 
profoundly illogical zeal by many distinguished men 
within the Church itself, who endeavour to arrest for a 
moment the pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief 
which press upon it, by practically throwing to them, 
scrap by scrap, the very doctrines which constitute the 
claims of Christianity to be regarded as a Divine 
Revelation at all. The moral Christianity which they 
hope to preserve, noble though it be, has not one 
feature left to distinguish it as a miraculously commu- 
nicated religion. 

Christianity itself distinctly pretends to be a direct 
Divine ‘Revelation of truths beyond the natural attain- 
ment of the human intellect. To submit the doctrines 
thus revealed, therefore, to criticism, and to clip and prune 
them down to the standard of human reason, whilst at 
the same time their supernatural character is maintained, 
is an obvious absurdity. Christianity must either be 
recognized to be a Divine Revelation beyond man’s criti- 
cism, and in that case its doctrines must be received 
even though Reason cannot be satisfied, or the claims of 
Christianity to be such a Divine Revelation must be 
disallowed, in which case it becomes the legitimate 
subject of criticism like every other human system. One 
or other of these alternatives must be adopted, but to 
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assert that Christianity is Divine, and yet to deal with it 
as human, is illogical and wrong. 

When we consider the vast importance of the interests 
involved, therefore, it must be apparent that there can be 
no more urgent problem for humanity to solve than the 
question: Is Christianity a supernatural Divine Reve- 
lation or not? ‘To this we may demand a clear and 
decisive answer. ‘The evidence must be of no uncertain 
character which can warrant our abandoning the guidance 
of Reason, and blindly accepting doctrines which, if not 
supernatural truths, must be rejected by the human in- 
tellect as monstrous delusions. We propose in this work 
to seek a conclusive answer to this momentous question. 

It appears to us that at no time has such an investiga- 
tion been more requisite. The results of scientific inquiry 
and of Biblical criticism have created wide-spread doubt 
regarding the most material part of Christianity con- 
sidered as a Divine Revelation. The mass of intelligent 
men in England are halting between two opinions, and 
standing in what seems to us the most unsatisfactory 
position conceivable: they abandon, before a kind of 
vague and indefinite, if irresistible, conviction, some of 
the most central supernatural doctrines of Christianity ; 

they try to spiritualize or dilute the rest into a form 
which does not shock their reason; and yet they cling to 
the delusion, that they still retain the consolation and 
the hope of truths which, if not divinely revealed, are 
mere human speculation regarding matters beyond reason. 
They have, in fact, as little warrant to abandon the one 
part as they have to retain the other. They build their 
house upon the sand, and the waves which have already 
carried away so much may any day engulf the rest. At 
the same time, amid this general eclipse of faith, many 
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an earnest mind, eagerly seeking for truth, endures much 
_ bitter pain,—unable to believe—unable freely to reject— 
and yet without the means of securing any clear and 
intelligent reply to the inquiry: ‘‘ What is truth?” Any 
distinct assurance, whatever its nature, based upon solid 
grounds, would be preferable to such a state of doubt and 
hesitation. Once persuaded that we have attained truth, 
there can be no permanent regret for vanished illusions. 

We must, however, by careful and impartial investiga- 
tion, acquire the right to our belief, whatever it may be, 
and not float like a mere waif into the nearest haven. 
Flippant unbelief is much worse than earnest credulity. 
The time is ripe for arriving at a definite conviction as 
to the character of Christianity. There is no lack of 
materials for a final decision, although hitherto they have 
been beyond the reach of most English readers, and a 
careful and honest examination of the subject, even if it 
be not final, cannot fail to contribute towards a result 
more satisfactory than the generally vague and illogical 
religious opinion of the present day. Even true conclu- 
sions which are arrived at either accidentally or by wrong 
methods are dangerous. The current which by good 
fortune led to-day to truth may to-morrow waft us to 
falsehood. That such an investigation cannot, even at 
the present time, be carried on in England without in- 
curring much enmity and opposition need scarcely be 
remarked, however loudly the duty and liberty of inquiry 
be theoretically proclaimed, and the reason is obvious. 

If we look at the singular diversity of views en- 
tertaied, not only with regard to the doctrines, but 
also to the evidences, of Christianity, we cannot but be 
struck by the helpless position in which Divine Revela- 
tion is now placed. 
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Orthodox Christians at the present day may be 
divided into two broad classes, one of which professes 
to base the Church upon the Bible, and the other the 
Bible upon the Church. The one party assert that the 
Bible is fully and absolutely inspired, that it contains 
God’s revelation to man, and that it is the only and 
sufficient ground for all religious belief; and they main- 
tain that its authenticity is proved by the most ample 
and irrefragable external as well as internal evidence 
What then must be the feeling of any ordinary mind on 
hearing, on the other hand, that men of undoubted piety 
and learning, as well as unquestioned orthodoxy, within 
the Church of England, admit that the Bible is totally 
without literary or historical evidence, and cannot for a. 
moment be upheld upon any such grounds as the a | 
word of God; that none of the great doctrines, 
ecclesiastical Christianity can be deduced from the Bible 
alone ;' and that, “if it be impossible to accept the 
literary method of dealing with Holy Scripture, the usual 
mode of arguing the truth of Revelation, ab extra, merely 
from what are called ‘ Evidences ’—whether of Mrractizs 
done or PropHecties uttered thousands of years ago,— 
must also be insufficient.” ?? It cannot be much comfort 
to be assured by them that, notwithstanding this absence 
of external and internal evidence, this Revelation stands 
upon the sure basis of the inspiration of a Church, which 
has so little ground in history for any claim to infallibility. 
The unsupported testimony of a Church which in every 
age has vehemently maintained errors and denounced 
truths which are now universally recognized is no 


1 W. J. Irons, D.D. The Bible and its Interpreters, 1865; of. Tracts 
for the Times, No. lxxxy. 
? W. J. Irons, D.D., on Miracles and Prophecy, vii. 
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sufficient guarantee of Divine Revelation. Obviously, 
there is no ground for accepting from a fallible Church 
and fallacious tradition doctrines which, avowedly, are 
beyond the criterion of reason, and therefore require 
miraculous evidence. 

With belief based upon such uncertain grounds, and 
with such vital difference of views regarding evidence, it 
is not surprising that ecclesiastical Christianity has felt 
its own weakness, and entrenched itself against the 
assaults of investigation. It is not strange that intel- 
lectual vigour in any direction should, almost uncon- 
sciously, have been regarded as dangerous to the repose 
and authority of the Church, and that, instead of being 
welcomed as a virtue, religious inquiry has almost been 
repelled as a crime. Such inquiry, however, cannot be 
suppressed. Mere scientific questions may be regarded 
with apathy by those who do not feel their personal 
bearing. It may possibly seem to some a matter of little 
practical importance to them to determine whether the 
earth revolves round the sun, or the sun round the earth; 
but no earnest mind can fail to perceive the immense 
personal importance of Truth in regard to Religion—the 
necessity of investigating, before accepting, dogmas, the 
right interpretation of which is represented as necessary 
to salvation,—and the clear duty, before abandoning 
reason for faith, to exercise reason, in order that faith 
may not be mere credulity. As Bacon remarked, the 
injunction : “‘ Hold fast that which is good,” must always 
be preceded by the maxim: “ Prove all things.” Even 
Archbishop Trench has said: ‘‘ Credulity is as real, if not 
so great, a sin as unbelief,” applying the observation to 
the duty of demanding a “sign” from any one professing 
to be the utterer of a revelation: ‘“ Else might he lightly 
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be persuaded to receive that as from God, which, indeed, 
was only the word of man.”? ‘The acceptance of any 
revelation or dogma, however apparently true in itself, 
without ‘“ sign ”’—without evidence satisfying the reason, 
is absolute credulity. Even the most thorough advocate 
of Faith must recognise that reason must be its basis, 
and that faith can only legitimately commence where 
reason fails. The appeal is first to reason if afterwards 
to faith, and no man pretending to intellectual conscience - 
can overlook the primary claim of reason, Ifit is to be ~ 
more than a mere question of priority of presentation 
whether we -are to accept Buddhism, Christianity, or 
Mahometanism, we must strictly and fearlessly examine 
the evidence upon which they profess to stand. The 
neglect of examination can never advance truth, as the 
_ severest scrutiny can never retard it, but belief without 
discrimination can only foster ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

It was in this conviction that the following inquiry into 
the reality of Divine Revelation was originally undertaken, 
and that others should enter upon it. An able writer, who 
will not be suspected of exaggeration on this subject, has 
said: “The majority of mankind, perhaps, owe their 
belief rather to the outward influence of custom and 
education, than to any strong principle of faith within ; 
and it is to be feared that many if they came to perceive 
how wonderful what they believed was, would not find 
their belief so easy, and so matter-of-course a thing as 
they appear to find it.’* To no earnest mind can 
such inquiry be otherwise than a serious and often a 


1 Notes on Miracles, 8th edition, 1866, p. 27. 
2-J. B. Mozley, B.D., on Miracles; Bampton Lectures, 1865, 2nd ed. 
p. 4. 
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painful task, but, dismissing preconceived ideas and 
preferences derived from habit and education, and seeking 
only the Truth, holding it, whatever it may be, to be the 
only object worthy of desire, or capable of satisfying a 
rational mind, the quest cannot but end in peace and 
satisfaction. In such an investigation, however, to quote 
words of Archbishop Whately: “It makes all the 
difference in the world whether we place Truth in the 
first place or in the second place,’—for if Truth 
acquired do not compensate for every pet illusion 
dispelled, the path is thorny indeed, although it must 
still be faithfully trodden. 
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PART I. 
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CHAPTER L. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


At the very outset of inquiry into the origin and true 
character of Christianity we are brought face to face 
with the Supernatural. Christianity professes to be a 
Divine Revelation of truths which the human intellect 
could not otherwise have discovered. It is not a form 
of religion developed by the wisdom of man and 
appealing to his reason, but a system miraculously com- 
municated to the human race, the central doctrines of 
which are either superhuman or untenable. If the 
truths said to be revealed were either of an ordinary 
character or naturally attainable they would at once 
discredit the claim to a Divine origin. No one could 
maintain that a system discoverable by Reason would 
be supernaturally communicated. The whole argument 
for Christianity turns upon the necessity of such a 
Revelation and the consequent probability that it would 
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There is nothing singular, it may be remarked, in the 
claim of Christianity to be a direct Revelation from God. 
With the exception of the religions of Greece and Rome, 
which, however, also had their subsidiary supposition of 
divine inspiration, there has scarcely been any system of 
Religion in the world proclaimed otherwise than as a 
direct divine communication. Long before Christianity 
elaimed this character, the religions of India had antici- 
pated the idea. To quote the words of an accomplished 
scholar :—“ According to the orthodox views of Indian 
theologians, not a single line of the Veda was the work 
of human authors. The whole Veda is in some way 
or other the work of the Deity; and even those who 
received it were not supposed to be ordinary mortals, but 
beings raised above the level of common humanity, and 
less liable, therefore, to error in the reception of revealed 
truth.” The same origin is claimed for the religion of 
Zoroaster, whose doctrines, beyond doubt, exercised great 
influence at least upon later Jewish theology, and whose 
Magian followers are appropriately introduced beside the 
cradle of Jesus, as the first to do honour to the birth of 
Christianity. In the same way Mahomet announced his 
religion as directly communicated from heaven. 

Christianity, however, as a religion professing to be 
divinely revealed is not only supernatural in origin and 
doctrine, but its claim to acceptance is necessarily based 
upon supernatural evidence ; for it is obvious that truths 
which require to be miraculously communicated do not 
come within the range of our intellect, and cannot, there- 
fore, be intelligently received upon internal testimony. 
“ And, certainly,” says a recent able Bampton Lecturer, 
“if it was the will of God to give a revelation, there are 

* M. Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop, 1867, vol. i. p. 18. 
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plain and obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are 
necessary as the guarantee and voucher for that revela- 
tion. A revelation is, properly speaking, such only by 
virtue of telling us something which we could not know 
without it. But how do we know that that communi- 
cation of what is undiscoverable by human reason is 
true? Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it is 
- by the very supposition beyond our reason. ‘There must 
be, then, some note or sign to certify to it and distinguish 
it as a true communication from God, which note can be 
nothing else than a miracle.’' In another place the 
same Lecturer stigmatizes the belief of the Mahometan 
‘as in its very principle irrational,” because he accepts 
the account which Mahomet gave of himself, without 
supernatural evidence.? The belief of the Christian is 
contrasted with it as rational, “because the Christian 
believes in a supernatural dispensation upon the proper 
evidence of such a dispensation, viz., the miraculous.” * 
Mahomet is reproached with having “an utterly bar- 
barous idea of evidence, and a total miscalculation of 
the claims of reason,” because he did not consider 
miraculous evidence ‘necessary to attest a supernatural 
dispensation ; “‘ whereas the Gospel is adapted to per- 
petuity for this cause especially, with others, that it was 
founded upon a true calculation, and a foresight of the 
permanent need of evidence; our Lord admitting the 
inadequacy of His own mere word, and the necessity of 
a rational guarantee to His revelation of His own nature 
and commission.” * 


1 J. B. Mozley, B.D., Bampton Lecturer in 1865, on Miracles, 2nd ed., 
1867, p. 6 f. 

2 Tb., p. 30, cf. Butler, Analogy of Religion, Pt. ii. ch. vii. §3; Paley, 
A View of the Evidences of Christianity, ed. Whately, 1859, p. 324 ff. 

3 1b., p. 31. 4 Ib, p. 32, 
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The spontaneous offer of miraculous evidence, indeed, 
has always been advanced as a special characteristic of 
Christianity, logically entitling it to acceptance in contra- 
distinction to all other religions. ‘It is an acknowledged 
historical fact,’ says Bishop Butler, “that Christianity 
offered itself to the world, and demanded to be received, 
upon the allegation, 7. e., as unbelievers would speak, 
upon the pretence, of miracles, publicly wrought to attest 
the truth of it in such an age; .. . . and Christianity, 
including the dispensation of the Old Testament, seems 
distinguished by this from all other religions.” ' 

Most of the great English divines have clearly recog- 
nized and asserted the necessity of supernatural evidence 
to establish the reality of a supernatural revelation. 
Bishop Butler affirms miracles and the completion of 
prophecy to be the “direct and fundamental proofs ” 
of Christianity.” Elsewhere he says: “‘ The notion of a 
miracle, considered as a proof of a divine mission, has ~ 
been stated’with great exactness by divines, and is, I 
think, sufficiently understood by every one. ‘There are 
also invisible miracles, the Incarnation of Christ, for 
instance, which, being secret, cannot be alleged as a 
proof of such a mission; but require themselves to be 
proved by visible miracles. Revelation itself, too, is 
- miraculous; and miracles are the proof of it.’* Paley 
states the case with equal clearness: “ In what way can 
a revelation be made but by miracles? In none which 
we are able to conceive.”* His argument in fact is 
founded upon the principle that: “nothing but miracles 


1 The Analogy of Religion, Pt. ii. ch. vii. § 3. 

2 Jd., Pt. ii.,.ch. vii. 3 Ib., Pt. iL, ch. ii. §1. 

3 A View of the Evidences of Christianity. Preparatory Considera- 
tions, p. 12. 
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could decide the authority ” of Christianity.’ In another 
work he asserts that no man can prove a future retri- 
bution, but the teacher “who testifies by miracles that 
his doctrine comes from God.”? Bishop Atterbury, again, 
referring to the principal doctrines of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, says: ‘It is this kind of Truth that God | 
is properly said to reveal; Truths, of which, unless 
revealed, we should have always continued ignorant ; 
and ’tis in order only to prove these Truths to have 
been really revealed, that we affirm Miracles to be 
Necessary.” 

Dr. Heurtley, the Margaret Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford, after pointing out that the 
doctrines taught as the Christian Revelation are such as 
could not by any possibility have been attained by the. 
unassisted human reason, and that, consequently, it is 
reasonable that they should be attested by miracles, 
continues : ‘ Indeed, it seems inconceivable how without 
miracles—including prophecy in the notion of a miracle, 
—it could sufficiently have commended itself to men’s 
belief? Who would believe, or would be justified in 
believing, the great facts which constitute its substance 
on the ipse diait of an unaccredited teacher ? and how, 
except by miracles, could the first teacher be accredited 2 
Paley, then, was fully warranted in the assertion... . 
that ‘we cannot conceive a revelation ’—such a revelation 
of course as Christianity professes to be, a revelation of 
truths which transcend man’s ability to discover,—‘ to be 


' A View of the Evidences of Christianity. Preparatory Considera- 
tions, p. 14. 

* Moral Philosophy, Book v. Speaking of Christianity, in another 
place, he calls miracles and prophecy, ‘‘that splendid apparatus with 
which its mission was introduced and attested.” Book iy. 

§ Sermons, <ec., Serm. vili., Miracles the most proper way of proving 
any Religion. Vol. ii., 1766, p. 199. 
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substantiated without miracles.’ Other credentials, it is 
true, might be exhibited i addition to miracles,—and 
such it would be natural to look for,—but it seems 
impossible that miracles could be dispensed with.” ! 
Dr. Mansel, the late Dean of. St. Paul’s, bears similar 
testimony: “A teacher who proclaims himself to be 
specially sent by God, and whose teaching is to be 
received on the authority of that mission, must, from 
the nature of the case, establish his claim by proofs of 
another kind than those which merely evince his human 
wisdom or goodness. A superhuman authority needs to 
be substantiated by superhuman evidence; and what is 
superhuman is miraculous.” ? 

Dr. J. H. Newman, in discussing the idea and scope 
of miracles, says: “A Revelation, that is, a direct 
message from God to man, itself bears in some degree 
a miraculous character; . . . And as a Revelation itself, 
so again the evidences of a Revelation may all more or 
less be considered miraculous. ... . It might even be 
said that, strictly speaking, no evidence of a Revelation 
is conceivable which does not partake of the character of 
a Miracle ; since nothing but a display of power over the 
existing system of things can attest the immediate pre- 
sence of Him by whom it was originally established.” * 

Dr. Mozley has stated in still stronger terms the 
necessity that Christianity should be authenticated by 
the evidence of miracles. He supposes the case that a 
person of evident integrity and loftiness of character 
had appeared, eighteen centuries ago, announcing himself 
as pre-existent from all eternity, the Son of God, Maker 


1 Replies to Essays and Reviews, 1862, p. 151. 
2 Aids to Faith, 4th ed., 1863, p. 35. 


3 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesiastical, by John H. 
Newman, 2nd ed., 1870, p. 6 f, 
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of the world, who had come down from heaven and 
assumed the form and nature of man in order to be 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world, and soon, enumerating other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Mozley then asks: ‘‘ What would be the 
inevitable conclusion of sober reason respecting that 
person? The necessary conclusion of sober reason re- 
specting that person would be that he was disordered in 
his understanding . . . By no rational bemg could a 
just and benevolent life be accepted as proof of such 
astonishing announcements. Miracles are the necessary 
complement, then, of the truth of such announcements, 
which, without them, are purposeless and abortive, the 
unfinished fragments of a design which is nothing unless 
it is the whole. They are necessary to the justification 
of such announcements, which indeed, unless they are 
supernatural truths, are the wildest delusions.”’ He, 
therefore, concludes that: “ Christianity cannot be main- 
tained as a. revelation undiscoverable by human reason, 
a revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation, 
without the evidence of miracles.” ? 

In all points, Christianity is emphatically a Super- 
natural Religion claiming to be divine in its origin, 
superhuman in its essence and miraculous in its evidence. 
It cannot be accepted without an absolute belief in 
Miracles, and those who profess to hold the religion 
whilst they discredit its supernatural elements—and they 
are many at the present day—have widely seceded from 
ecclesiastical Christianity. Miracles, it is true, are ex- 
ternal to Christianity in so far as they are evidential, but 
inasmuch as it is admitted that miracles alone can attest 
the reality of Divine Revelation they are still inseparable 


? Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 14. 2 Ib., p. 28. 
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from it; and as the contents of the Revelation are so to 
say more miraculous than its attesting miracles, the 
supernatural enters into the very substance of Christianity 
‘and cannot be eliminated. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the reality of miracles is the vital point in the investi- 
gation which we have undertaken. If the reality of 
miracles cannot be established, Christianity loses the 
only evidence by which its truth can be sufficiently 
attested. If miracles be incredible the supernatural 
Revelation and its miraculous evidence must together be 
rejected. 

This fact is thoroughly recognized by the ablest 
Christian divines. Dean Mansel, speaking of the 
position of miracles in regard to Christianity, says : 
‘*The question, however, assumes a very different char- 
acter when it relates, not to the comparative importance 
of miracles as evidences, but to their reality as facts, and 
as facts of a supernatural kind. For if this is denied, 
the denial does not merely remove one of the supports of 
a faith which may yet rest securely on other grounds. 
On the contrary, the whole system of Christian belief 
with its evidences . . . all Christianity in short, so far as 
it has any title to that name, so far as it has any special 
relation to the person or the teaching of Christ, is over- 
thrown atthe same time.”’ A little further on he says: 
“If there be one fact recorded in Scripture which is 
entitled, in the fullest sense of the word, to the name of 
a Miracle, the ResurREcTION oF CHRIST is that fact. 
Here, at least, is an instance in which the entire 
Christian faith must stand or fall with our belief in 
the supernatural.”? He, therefore, properly repudiates 
the view, “which represents the question of the possi- 

1 Aids to Faith, 1863, p. 3. * 70D. 4, 
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bility of miracles as one which merely affects the external 
accessories of Christianity, leaving the essential doctrines 
untouched.”? Dr. Mozley in a similar manner argues 
the inseparable union of miracles with the Christian 
faith. ‘Indeed not only are miracles conjoined with 
doctrine in Christianity, but miracles are inserted in the 
doctrine and are part of its contents. A man cannot 
state his belief as a Christian in the terms of the 
Apostles’ Creed without asserting them. Can the doctrine 
of our Lord’s Incarnation be disjoined from one physical 
miracle ? Can the doctrine of His justification of us 
and intercession for us, be disjoined from another? .. . 
If a miracle is incorporated as an article in a creed, that 
article of the creed, the miracle, and the proof of it bya 
miracle, are all one thing. The great miracles, therefore, 
upon the evidence of which the Christian scheme rested, 
being thus inserted in the Christian Creed, the belief in 
the Creed was of itself the belief in the miraculous evi- 
dence of it... . Thus miracles and the supernatural 
contents of Christianity must stand or fall together.”? 
Dr. Heurtley, referring to the discussion of the reality of 
miracles, exclaims : “It is not too much to say, therefore, 
that the question is vital as regards Christianity.” 
Canon Westcott not less emphatically makes the same 
statement. “It is evident,” he says, “ that if the claim 
to be a miraculous religion is essentially incredible 
apostolic Christianity is simply false... . . The essence 
of Christianity lies in a miracle; and if it can be shown 
that a miracle is either impossible or incredible, all 
further inquiry into the details of its history is superfluous 


1 Aids to Faith, p. 5. 
* Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 21 f. 
* Replies to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 1862, p. 143. 
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in a religious point of view.”! Similarly, a recent Hulsean 
lecturer, Dr. Farrar, has said: “ However skilfully the 
modern ingenuity of semi-belief may have tampered 
with supernatural interpositions, it is clear to every 
honest and unsophisticated mind that, if miracles be 
incredible, Christianity is false. If Christ wrought no 
miracles, then the Gospels are untrustworthy; .. . If 
the Resurrection be merely a spiritual idea, or a 
mythicized hallucination, then our religion has been 
founded on an error. .... ne 

It has been necessary clearly to point out this indis- 
soluble connection between ecclesiastical Christianity and 
the supernatural, in order that the paramount importance 
of the question as to the credibility of miracles should be 
duly appreciated. Our inquiry into the reality of 
Divine Revelation, then, whether we consider its con- 
tents or its evidence, practically reduces itself to the very 
simple issue: Are miracles antecedently credible? Did 
they ever really take place? We do not intend to 
confine ourselves merely to a discussion of the abstract 
question, but shall also endeavour to form a correct 
estimate of the value of the specific allegations which are 


advanced. 
2. 


Having then ascertained that miracles are absolutely 
necessary to attest the reality of Divine Revelation we 
may proceed to examine them more closely, and for the 
present we shall confine ourselves to the representations 
of these phenomena which are given in the Bible. 
Throughout the Old Testament the doctrine is inculcated 

1 The Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd ed., 1874, p. 34. 


? The Witness of Hi r to Christ, Hulsean Lectures for 1870, 2nd 
‘ed., 1872, p. 25. 
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that supernatural communications must have super- 
natural attestation. God is described as arming his 
servants with power‘to perform wonders, in order that 
they may thus be accredited as his special messengers. 
The Patriarchs and the people of Israel generally are 
represented as demanding “a sign” of the reality of 
communications said to come from God, without which, 
we are led to suppose, they not only would not have 
believed, but would have been justified in disbelieving, 
that the message actually came from him. Thus Gideon’ 
asks for a sign that the Lord talked with him, and 
Hezekiah’ demands proof of the truth of Isaiah’s prophecy 
that he should be restored to health. It is, however, un- 
necessary to refer to instances, for it may be affirmed that 
upon all occasions miraculous evidence of an alleged divine 
mission is stated to have been required and accorded. 
The startling information is at the same time given, 
however, that miracles may be wrought to attest 
what is false as well as to accredit what is true. In 
one place,? it is declared that if a prophet actually 
gives a sign or wonder and it comes to pass, but 
teaches the people, on the strength of it, to follow other 
gods, they are not to hearken to him, and the prophet is 
to be put to death. The false miracle is, here,* attributed 
to God himself: “ For the Lord your God proveth you, to 
know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul.” In the book of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, the case is stated in a still stronger way, 
and God is represented as directly deceiving the prophet : 
“ And if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a 
thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet, and I will 


1 Judges vi. 17. 2 2 Kings xx. 8 f. 
3 Deut. xiii. 1 ff. 4 Deut. xiii. 3. 
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stretch out my hand upon him, and will destroy him 
from the midst of my people Israel.”! God, in fact, is 
represented as exerting his almighty power to deceive a 
man and then as destroying him for being deceived. In 
the same spirit is the passage? in which Micaiah describes 
the Lord as putting a lying spirit into the mouths of the 
prophets who incited Ahab to go to Ramoth-Gilead. 
Elsewhere, and notably in the New Testament, we find 
an ascription of real signs and wonders to another power 
than God. Jesus himself is represented as warning his 
disciples against false prophets, who work signs and 
wonders: “Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
east out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” of whom he should say: “I never. knew you; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.”* And again in 
_ another place: “For false prophets shall arise, and shall 
work signs and wonders (onpeta xai tépara) to seduce, if 
it were possible, the elect.”* Also, when the Pharisees 
accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils, Jesus asks: “By whom do your children 
cast them out ?’® a reply which would lose all its point 
if they were not admitted to be able to cast out devils. 
In another passage John is described as saying : “ Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in thy name, who followeth 
not us, and we forbad him.”? Without multiplying 
instances, however, there can be no doubt of the fact 


} Deut. xiv. 9. The narrative of God’s hardening the heart of Pharaoh 
in order to bring other plagues upon the land of Egypt is in this vein. 

2 1 Kings xxii. 14-23. 

* The counter miracles of the Egyptian sorcerers need not be referred 
to as instances. Ex. vii. 11, 12, 22.- 

4 Matt. vii. 22, 23. * Mark xiii. 22. 

§ Matt. xii. 27. 7 Mark ix. 38. 
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that the reality of false miracles and lying wonders is 
admitted in the Bible.’ 

‘The obvious deduction from this representation of 
miracles is that the source and purpose of such super- 
natural phenomena must always be exceedingly uncertain." 
Their evidential value is, therefore, profoundly affected, 
“it being,” as Dr. Newman has said of ambiguous 
miracles, “ antecedently improbable that the Almighty 
should rest the credit of His Revelation upon events 
which but obscurely implied His immediate presence.”? 
As it is affirmed that other supernatural beings exist, as 
well as an assumed Personal God, by whose agency 
miracles are performed, it is impossible to argue with 
reason that such phenomena are at any time specially 
due to the intervention of the Deity. Dr. Newman 
recognizes this, but passes over the difficulty with 
masterly lightness of touch. After advancing the sin- 
gular argument that our knowledge of spirits is only 
derived from Scripture, and that their existence cannot 
be deduced from nature, whilst he asserts that the being 
of a God—a Personal God be it remembered—can be so 
discovered, and that, therefore, miracles can only properly 
be attributed to him, he proceeds: “Still it may be 
necessary to show that on our own principles we are not 
open to inconsistency. ‘That is, it has been questioned 
whether, in admitting the existence and power of Spirits 
on the authority of Revelation, we are not in danger of 


1 Tertullian saw this difficulty, and in his work against Marcion he 
argues that miracles alone, without prophecy, could not sufficiently prove 
Christ to be the Son of God; for he points out that Jesus himself fore- 
warned his disciples that false Christs would come with signs and 
wonders, like the miracles which he himself had worked, whom he 
enjoined them beforehand not to believe. Adv. Mare. iii. 3. 

2 Two Essays on Miracles, p. 31. 
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invalidating the evidence upon which that authority 
rests. For the cogency of the argument for Miracles 
depends on the assumption, that interruptions in the 
course of nature must ultimately proceed from God; 
which is not true, if they may be effected by other 
beings without His sanction. And it must be conceded, 
that, explicit as Scripture is in considering Miracles as 
signs of divine agency, it still does seem to give created 
Spirits some power of working them; and even, in its 
most literal sense, intimates the possibility of their 
working them in opposition to the true doctrine. (Deut. 
xiii, 1—3; Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9—11.)”? 
Dr. Newman repudiates the attempts of various writers 
to overcome this difficulty by making a distinction 
between great miracles and small, many miracles and 
few, or by referring to the nature of the doctrine attested 
in order to determine the author of the miracle, or by 
denying the power of spirits altogether, and explaining 
away Scripture statements of demoniacal possession and 
the narrative of the Lord’s Temptation. ‘“ Without 
having recourse to any of these dangerous modes of 
answering the objection,” he says, “ it may be sufficient 
to reply, that, since, agreeably to the antecedent senti- 
ment of reason, God has adopted miracles as the seal of a 
divine message, we believe He will never suffer them to 
be so counterfeited as to deceive the humble inquirer.” ” 
This is the only reply which even so powerful a reasoner 
as Dr. Newman can give to an objection based on dis- 
tinct statements of Scripture itself. He cannot deny the 
validity of the objection, he can only hope or believe in 
spite of it. Personal belief independent of evidence is 
the most common and the weakest of arguments; at the 


1 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., p. 50 f. 2 Jb., p. 51 f. 
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best it is prejudice masked in the garb of Reason. It is 
perfectly clear that miracles beimg thus acknowledged to 
be common both to God and to other spirits they cannot 
be considered a distinctive attestation of divine inter- 
vention; and, as Spinoza finely argued, not even the 
mere existence of God can be inferred from them ; for as 
a miracle is a limited act, and never expresses more than 
a certain and limited power, it is certain that we cannot 
from such an effect, conclude even the existence of a 
cause whose power is infinite." . 

This dual character obviously leads to many difficulties 
in defining the evidential function and force of miracles, 
and we may best appreciate the dilemma which is involved 
by continuing to follow the statements and arguments of 
divines themselves. To the question whether miracles 
are absolutely to command the obedience of those in 
whose sight they are performed, and whether, upon 
their attestation, the doer and his doctrine are to be 
accepted as of God, Archbishop Trench unhesitatingly 
replies: “It cannot be so, for side by side with the 
miracles which serve for the furthering of the kingdom 
of God runs another line of wonders, the counter- 
workings of him who is ever the ape of the Most 
High.”* The deduction is absolutely logical and cannot 
be denied. “This fact,” he says, “that the kingdom of 
lies has its wonders no less than the kingdom of truth, is 
itself sufficient evidence that miracles cannot be ap- 


1 Porro quamyvis ex miraculis aliquid concludere possemus, nullo 
tamen modo Dei existentia inde posset concludi. Nam quum miraculum 
opus limitatum sit, nec unquam nisi certam et limitatam potentiam ex- 
primat, certum est, nos ex tali effectu non posse concludere existentiam 
cause, cujus potentia sit infinita, &c. Opera, ed. Tauchnitz, yol. iii., 
cap. vi. 24. 

* Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, 8th ed., 1866, p. 22. 
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pealed to absolutely and finally, in proof of the doctrine 
which the worker of them proclaims.” This being the 
case, it is important to discover how miracles perform 
their function as the indispensable evidence for a 
Divine Revelation, for with this disability they do not 
seem to possess much potentiality. Archbishop 
Trench, then, offers the following definition of the 
function of miracles: ‘‘A miracle does not prove the 
truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him that 
brings it to pass. That which alone it claims for him at 
the first is a right to be listened to: it puts him in the 
alternative of being from heaven or from hell. The 
doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as 
being good, and only then can the miracle seal it as 
divine. But the first appeal is from the doctrine to the 
conscience, to the moral nature of man.”! Under certain 
circumstances, he maintains, their evidence is utterly to 
be rejected. ‘‘ But the purpose of the miracle,” he says, 
being, as we have seen, to confirm that which is good, 
so, upon the other hand, where the mind and conscience 
witness against the doctrine, not all the miracles in the 
world have a right to demand submission to the word 
which they seal. On the contrary, the great act of faith 


1 Notes, &c., p. 25. Dr. Trench’s views are of considerable eccentricity, 
and he seems to reproduce in some degree the Platonic theory of Remi- 
niscence. He continues :—‘‘ For all revelation presupposes in man a power 
of recognising the truth when it is shown him,—that it will find an 
answer in him,—that he will trace in it the lineaments of a friend, though 
of a friend from whom he has been long estranged, and whom he has 
well-nigh forgotten. It is the finding of a treasure, but of a treasure 
which he himself and no other had lost. The denial of this, that there 
is in man any organ by which truth may be recognised, opens the door 
to the most boundless scepticism, is indeed the denial of all that is god- 
like in man.” Notes on Miracles, p. 25. This ischoice! The archbishop 
would probably be shocked if we suggested that the god-like organ of 
which he speaks is Reason. 
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is to believe, against, and in despite of them all, in what 
God has revealed to, and implanted in the soul of the 
holy and the true ; not to believe another Gospel, though 
an Angel from heaven, or one transformed into such, 
should bring it (Deut. xii. 3; Gal. i. 8); and instead of 
compelling assent, miracles are then rather warnings to us 
that we keep aloof, for they tell us that not merely lies are 
here, for to that the conscience bore witness already, but 
that he who utters them is more than a common deceiver, 
is eminently ‘a lar and an Anti-christ, a false prophet, 
—standing in more immediate connection than other 
deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, so 
that Satan has given him his power (Rev. xiii. 2), is 
using him to be an especial organ of his, and to do a 
special work for him.”! And he lays down the distinct 
principle that : “The miracle must witness for itself, and 
the doctrine must witness for itself, and then, and then — 
only, the first is capable of witnessing for the second.”? 
These opinions are not peculiar to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, but are generally held by divines, although 
Dr. Trench expresses them with unusual absence of 
reserve. Dr. Mozley emphatically affirms the same 
doctrine when he says: “ A miracle cannot oblige us to 
accept any doctrine which is contrary to our moral 
nature, or to a fundamental principle of religion.”* Dr. 
Mansel speaks to the same effect: “If a teacher claiming 
to work miracles proclaims doctrines contradictory to 
previously established truths, whether to the conclusions 
of natural religion or to the teaching of a former revela- 
tion, such a contradiction is allowed even by the most 
zealous defenders of the evidential value of miracles, to 


1 Notes on Miracles of our Lord, 8th ed., 1866, p. 27 f. 
2 Tb., p. 33. ; 
5’ Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 25. 
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invalidate the authority of the teacher. But the right 
conclusion from this admission is not that true miracles 
are invalid as evidences, but that the supposed miracles 
in this case are not true miracles at all ; 2. ¢., are not the 
effects of Divine power, but of human deception or of 
some other agency.” A passage from a letter written 
by Dr. Arnold which is quoted by Dr. Trench in support 
of his views, both illustrates the doctrine and the neces- 
sity which has led to its adoption: ‘‘ You complain”’ 
says Dr. Arnold, writing to Dr. Hawkins, “ of those 
persons who judge of a revelation not by its evidence, 
but by its substance. It has always seemed to me that 
its substance is a most essential part of its evidence ; and 
that miracles wrought in favour of what was foolish or 
wicked would only prove Manicheism. We are so per- 
fectly ignorant of the unseen world, that the character 
of any supernatural power can only be judged by the 
moral character. of the statements which it sanctions. 
Thus only can we tell whether it be a revelation from 
God or from the Devil.”? In another place Dr. Arnold de- 
clares: ‘‘ Miracles must not be allowed to overrule the 
Gospel; for it is only through our belief in the Gospel 
that we accord our belief to them.” 

1 Aids to Faith, p. 32. 

2 Life of Arnold, ii., p. 226. 

3 Lectures on ishion History, p. 137. Those who hold such views 
forget that the greatest miracles of ecclesiastical Christianity are not 
external to it, but are the essence of its principal dogmas. If the 
‘‘signs” and ‘‘ wonders”’ which form what may be called the collateral 
miracles of Christianity, are only believed in consequence of belief in 
the Gospel, upon what basis does belief in the miraculous birth, the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, Ascension, and other leading dogmas 
rest? These are themselves the Gospel. Dr. J. H. Newman, the 
character of whose mind leads him to believe every miracle the evidence 
against which does not absolutely prohibit his doing so, rather than only 


those the evidence for which constrains him to belief, supports Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles somewhat at the expense of those of the Gospels. He 
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It is obvious that the mutual dependence which is thus 
established between miracles and the doctrines in connec- 
tion with which they are wrought destroys the evidential 
force of miracles, and that the first and the final appeal 
is made to reason. The doctrine in fact proves the 
miracle instead of the miracle attesting the doctrine. 
Divines of course attempt to deny this, but no other de- 
duction from their own statements is logically possible. 
Miracles, according to Scripture itself, are producible by 
various supernatural beings and may be Satanic as well 
as Divine ; man, on the other hand, is so ignorant of the 
unseen world that avowedly he cannot, from the miracle 
itself, determine the agent by whom it was performed ;' 
the miracle, therefore, has no intrinsic evidential value. 
How, then, according to divines, does it attain any poten- 
tiality ? Only through a favourable decision on the part 
of Reason or the “moral nature in man” regarding the 


points out that only a few of the latter now fulfil the purpose of evidence 
for a Divine Revelation, and the rest are sustained and authenticated by 
those few; that: ‘‘The many never have been evidence except to those 
who saw them, and have but held the place of doctrine ever since; like 
the truths revealed to us about the unseen world, which are matters of 
faith, not means of conviction. They have no existence, as it were, out 
of the record in which they are found.” He then proceeds to refer to the 
criterion of a miracle suggested by Bishop Douglas: ‘‘ We may suspect 
miracles to be false, the account of which was not published at the time 
or place of their alleged occurrence, or if so published, yet. without careful 
attention being called to them.” Dr. Newman then adds: ‘‘ Yet St. 
Mark is said to have written at Rome, St. Luke in Rome or Greece, and 
St. John, at Ephesus; and the earliest of the Evangelists wrote some 
years after the events recorded, while the latest did not write for sixty 
years; and moreover, true though it be that attention was called to 
Christianity from the first, yet it is true also that it did not succeed at the 
spot where it arose, but principally at a distance from it.” Two Essays 
on Miracles, &c., 2nd ed., 1870, p. 232 f. How much these remarks 
might have been extended and strengthened by one more critical and less 
ecclesiastical than Dr. Newman need not here be stated. 

1 Dr. Newman says of a miracle: ‘‘ Considered by itself, it is at most 
but the token of a superhuman being.” Two Essays, p, 10. 

Cc 2 
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character of the doctrine. The result of the appeal to 
Reason respecting the morality and credibility of the 
doctrine determines the evidential status of the miracle. 
The doctrine, therefore, is the real criterion of the miracle 
which, without it, is necessarily an object of doubt and 
suspicion. 

We have already casually referred to Dr. Newman’s 
view of such a relation between Miracle and doctrine, 
but may here more fully quote his suggestive remarks. 
“Others by referring to the nature of the doctrine 
attested,” he says, “in order to determine the author of 
the miracle, have exposed themselves to the plausible 
charge of adducing, first the miracle to attest the divinity 
of the doctrine, and then the doctrine to prove the 
- divinity of the Miracle.”’ This argument he charac- 
terizes as one of the “ dangerous modes” of removing a 
difficulty, although he does not himself point out a safer, 
and, in a note, he adds: “There is an appearance of 
doing honour to the Christian doctrines in representing 
them as intrinsically credible, which leads many into 
supporting opinions which, carried to their full extent, 
supersede the need of Miracles altogether. It must be 
recollected, too, that they who are allowed to praise 
have the privilege of finding fault, and may reject, 
according to their @ priori notions, as well as receive. 
Doubtless the divinity of a clearly immoral doctrine 
could not be evidenced by Miracles ; for our belief in the 
moral attributes of God is much stronger than our con- 
viction of the negative proposition, that none but He can 
interfere with the system of nature.? But there is always 

1 Two Essays, &c., p. 51. 
? In another place, however, Dr. Newman, contrasting the “‘ rational- 


istic” and ‘‘ Catholic” tempers, and condemning the former, says: 
‘* Rationalism is a certain abuse of Reason; that is, a use of it for 
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the danger of extending this admission beyond its proper 
limits, of supposing ourselves adequate judges of the 
tendency of doctrines; and, because unassisted Reason 
informs us what is moral and immoral in our own case, 
of attempting to decide on the abstract morality of 
actions; .. . These remarks are in nowise inconsistent 
with using (as was done in a former section) our actual 
knowledge of God’s attributes, obtained from a survey of 
nature and human affairs, in determining the probability 
of certain professed Miracles having proceeded from Him. 
It is one thing to infer from the experience of life, 
another to imagine the character of God from the 
gratuitous conceptions of our own minds.”' Although 
Dr. Newman apparently fails to perceive that he himself 
thus makes reason the criterion of miracles and there- 
fore incurs the condemnation with which our quota- 
tion opens, the very indecision of his argument illus- 
trates the dilemma in which divines are placed. Dr. 
Mozley, however, still more directly condemns the prin- 
ciple which we are discussing—that the doctrine must be 
the criterion of the miracle—although he also, as we have 


purposes for which it never was intended, and is unfitted. To rationalise 
in matters of Revelation is to make our reason the standard and measure 
of the doctrines revealed ; to stipulate that those doctrines should be such 
as to carry with them their own justification; to reject them, if they 
come in collision with our existing opinions or habits of thought, or are 
with difhvulty harmonised with our existing stock of knowledge ” 
(Essays, Crit. and Hist., 1872, vol. i. p. 31); and w little further on: ‘*A. 
like desire of judging for one’s self is discernible in the original fel of 
man. Eve did not believe the Tempter any more than ttod’s word, tll 
she perceived ‘ the fruit was good for food’” (Zb., p. 33). Dr. Newman, 
of course, wishes to limit his principle precisely to suit his own con- 
venience, but in permitting the rejection of a supposed Revelation in 
spite of miracles, on the ground of our disapproval of its morality, it is 
obvious that the doctrine is substantially made the final criterion of the 
miracle. 
1 Two Essays, &e., p. 51 f., note (/). 
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seen, elsewhere substantially affirms it. He says: “The 
position that the revelation proves the miracles, and 
not the miracles the revelation, admits of a good quali- 
fied meaning ; but taken literally, it is a double offence 
against the rule, that things are properly proved by the 
proper proof of them; for a supernatural fact 7s the 
proper proof of a supernatural doctrine; while a super- 
natural doctrine, on the other hand, is certainly not the 
proper proof of a supernatural fact.”? 

This statement is obviously true, but it is equally 
undeniable that, their origin being uncertain, miracles 
have no distinctive evidential force. How far, then, 
we may inquire in order thoroughly to understand the 
position, can doctrines prove the reality of miracles or 
determine the agency by which they are performed? In 
the case of moral truths within the limits of reason, it is 
evident that doctrines which are in accordance with our 
ideas of what is good and right do not require miraculous 
evidence at all. They can secure acceptance by their own 
merits alone, At the same time it is universally admitted 
that the truth or goodness of a doctrine is in itself no 
proof that it emanates directly from God, and conse- 
quently the most obvious wisdom and beauty in the 
doctrine could not attest the divine origin of a miracle. 
Such truths, however, have no proper connection with 
revelation at all. These truths,” to quote the words of 
Bishop Atterbury, “ were of themselves sufficiently ob- 
vious and plain, and needed not a Divine Testimony to 
make them plainer. But the Truths which are necessary 
m this Manner to be attested, are those which are of 
Positive Institution; those, which if God had not 
pleased to reveal them, Human Reason could not 


+ Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 19, 
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have discovered ; and those, which, even now they 
are revealed, Human Reason cannot fully account 
for, and perfectly comprehend.”' How is it possible 
then that Reason or “the moral nature in man” can 
approve as good, or appreciate the fitness of, doctrines 
which in their very nature are beyond the criterion of 
reason ?* What reply, for instance, can reason give to 
any appeal to it regarding the doctrine of the Trinity or 
of the Incarnation? If doctrines the truth and goodness 
of which are apparent do not afford any evidence of 
Divine Revelation, how can doctrines which Reason can 
neither discover nor comprehend attest the Divine origin 
of miracles? Dr. Mozley clearly recognizes that they 
cannot do so. “The proof of a revelation,” he says, and 
we may add, the proof of a miracle—itself a species of 
revelation—“ which is contained in the substance of a 
revelation has this inherent check or limit in it: viz. that 
it cannot reach to what is undiscoverable by reason. In- 
ternal evidence is itself an appeal to reason, because at 
every step the test is our own appreciation of such and 
such an idea or doctrine, our own perception of its fit- 
ness; but human reason cannot in the nature of the case 
prove that which, by the very hypothesis, lies beyond 
human reason.” It naturally follows that no doctrine 
which lies beyond reason, and therefore requires the 
attestation of miracles, can possibly afford that indication 
of the source and reality of miracles which is necessary 
to endow them with evidential value, and the super- 
natural doctrine must, therefore, be rejected in the absence 
of miraculous evidence of a decisive character. 


1 Sermons, 8th ed., 1766, vol. iii., p. 198. 

2 Bishop Butler says: ‘Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our 
comprehension.” Analogy of Religion, Part II., ch. iy., § 1. 

3’ Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 15. 
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Canon Mozley labours earnestly, but unsuccessfully, 
to restore to Miracles as evidence some part of that 
potentiality of which these unfortunate limitations have 
deprived them. Whilst on the one hand he says: “ We 
must admit, indeed, an inherent modification in the 
function of a miracle as an instrument of proof,”? he 
argues that this is only a limitation, and no disproof of 
it, and he contends that: “The evidence of miracles is 
not negatived because it has conditions”? His reasoning, 
however, is purely apologetic, and attempts by the 
unreal analogy of supposed limitations of natural prin- 
ciples and evidencé to excuse the disqualifying limita- 
tion of the supernatural. He is quite conscious of the 
serious difficulty of the position: “The question,” he 
says, “‘ may at first sight create a dilemma—If a miracle 
is nugatory on the side of one doctrine, what cogency has 
it on the side of another? Is it legitimate to accept its 
evidence when we please, and reject it when we please 2” 
The only reply he seems able to give to these very perti- 
nent questions is the remark which immediately follows 
them: “ But in truth a miracle is never without an 
argumentative force, although that force may be counter- 
balanced.” In other words a miracle is always an 
argument although it is often a bad one. It is scarcely 
necessary to go to the supernatural for bad arguments. 

It might naturally be expected that the miraculous 
evidence selected to accredit a Divine Revelation should 
possess certain unique and marked characteristics. It 
must, at least, be clearly distinctive of Divine power, 
and exclusively associated with Divine truth. It is 
inconceivable that the Deity, deigning thus to attest 


' Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 25. 
3 Ib, p. 25. 3 Ib., p. 26. 
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the reality of a communication from himself of truths 
beyond the criterion of reason, should not make the 
evidence simple and complete, because, the doctrines 
proper to such a revelation not being appreciable from 
internal evidence, it is obvious that the external testi- 
mony for them—if it is to be of any use—must be 
unmistakable and decisive. The evidence which is 
actually produced, however, so far from satisfying these 
legitimate anticipations, lacks every one of the qualifica- 
tions which reason antecedently declares to be necessary. 
Miracles are not distinctive of Divine power but are 
common to Satan, and they are admitted to be performed 
in support of falsehood as well as in the service of truth. 
They bear, indeed, so little upon them the impress of 
their origin and true character, that they are dependent 
for their recognition upon our judgment of the very 
doctrines to attest which they are said to have been 
designed. 

Even taking the representation of miracles, therefore, 
which divines themselves give, they are utterly incom- 
petent to perform their contemplated functions. If they 
are superhuman they are not super-satanic, and there is 
no sense in which they can be considered miraculously 
evidential of anything. To argue, as theologians do, 
that the ambiguity of their testimony is deliberately 
intended as a trial of our faith is absurd, for Reason 
being unable to judge of the nature either of super- 
natural fact or supernatural doctrine, it would be mere 
folly and injustice to subject to such a test beings 
avowedly incapable of sustaining it. Whilst it is abso- 
lutely necessary, then, that a Divine Revelation should 
be attested by miraculous evidence to justify our believ- 
ing it, the testimony so called seems in all respects 
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unworthy of the name, and presents anomalies much 
more suggestive of human invention than Divine origin- 
ality. We are, in fact, prepared even by the Scriptural 
account of miracles to expect that further examination 
will supply an explanation of such phenomena which 
will wholly remove them from the region of the super- 
natural. 


CHAPTER II. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE. 


Wirnovt at present touching the question as to their 
reality, it may be well to ascertain what miracles are 
considered to be, and how far, and in what sense it is 
asserted that they are supernatural. We have, hitherto, 
almost entirely confined our attention to the arguments 
of English divines, and we must for the present continue 
chiefly to deal with them, for it may broadly be said, that 
they alone, at the present day, maintain the reality and 
supernatural character of such phenomena. No thougli- 
ful mind can fail to see that, considering the function of ~ 
miracles, this is the only logical and consistent course.’ 
The insuperable difficulties in the way of admitting the 
reality of miracles, however, have driven the great 
- majority of continental, as well as very many English, 
theologians who still pretend to a certain orthodoxy, 
either to explain the miracles of the Gospel naturally, 
or to suppress them altogether. Since Schleiermacher 
denounced the idea of Divine interruptions of the order 
of nature, and explained away the supernatural character 


1 Dr. J. H. Newman writes: ‘‘ Nay, if we only go so far as to realize 
what Christianity is, when considered merely as a creed, and what stupen- 
dous overpowering facts are involved in the doctrine of a Divine Incar- 
nation, we shall feel that no miracle can be great after it, nothing strange 
or marvellous, nothing beyond expectation." Two Essays on Scripture 
Miracles, &c., 1870, p. 185, 
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of miracles, by defining them as merely relative : miracles 
to us, but in reality mere anticipations of human know- 
ledge and power, his example has been more or less 
followed throughout Germany, and almost every expe- 
dient has been adopted, by would-be orthodox writers, 
to reduce or altogether eliminate the miraculous elements. 
The attempts which have been made to do this, and yet 
to maintain the semblance of unshaken belief in the 
main points of ecclesiastical Christianity, have lamentably 
failed, from the hopeless nature of the task and the 
fundamental error of the conception. The endeavour of 
Paulus and his school to get rid of the supernatural by a 
bold naturalistic interpretation of the language of the 
Gospel narratives, whilst the credibility of the record 
was represented as intact, was too glaring an outrage 
upon common sense to be successful, but it was scarcely 
more illogical than subsequent efforts to suppress the 
miraculous, yet retain the creed. The great majority of 
modern German critics, however, reject the miraculous 
altogether, and consider the question as no longer worthy 
of discussion, and most of those who have not distinctly 
expressed this view either resort to every linguistic device 
to evade the difficulty, or betray, by their hesitation, 
the feebleness of their belief! In dealing with the 


1 It may be well to refer more particularly to the views of Ewald, one 
of the most profound scholars, but, at the same time, arbitrary critics, of 
this time. In his great work, ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” he rejects 
the supernatural from all the ‘‘ miracles” of the Old Testament (Cf. III. 
Ausg. 1864, Band i., p. 385 ff, ii., p. 88 f., 101 ff., 353 ff.), and in the 
fifth volume, ‘‘ Christus u.s. Zeit,” he does not belie his previous opinions. 
He deliberately repudiates the miraculous birth of Jesus (v. p. 236), 
rejects the supernatural from the birth of John the Baptist, and denies 
the relationship (Luke i. 36) between him and Jesus (p. 230 ff.). The 
miraculous events at the Crucifixion are mere poetical imaginations 
(p. 581). The Resurrection is the creation of the pious longing and 
excited feeling of the disciples (Band vi. Gesch. des Apost. Zeltalters, 
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question of miracles, therefore, it is not to Germany we 
must turn, but to England, where their reality is still 
maintained. 

Archbishop Trench rejects with disdain the attempts 
of Schleiermacher and others to get rid of the miraculous 
elements of miracles, by making them relative, which he 
rightly considers to be merely “a decently veiled denial 
of the miracle altogether ;”? and he will not accept any 
reconciliation which sacrifices the miracle, “ which,” he 
logically affirms, “is, in fact, no miracle, if it lay in 
nature already, if it was only the evoking of forces latent 
therein, not a new thing, not the bringing in of the novel 
powers of a higher world; if the mysterious processes 
and powers by which those works were brought about 
had been only undiscovered hitherto, and not undiscover- 
able, by the efforts of human inquiry.”* When Dr. 
Trench tries to define what he considers the real character 
of miracles, however, he becomes, as might be expected, 


1858, p. 71 f.), and the Ascension, its natural sequel (vi. p. 95 f.). In 
regard to the miracles of Jesus, his treatment of disease was principally 
mental and by the exercise of moral influence on the mind of the sick, 
but he also employed external means, inquired into the symptoms of 
disease, and his action was subject to the laws of Divine order (v. pp. 
291—299). Ewald spiritualizes the greater miracles until the physical 
basis is almost completely lost. In the miracle at the marriage of Cana, 
‘* water itself, under the influence of his spirit, becomes the best wine,” 
as it still does wherever his spirit is working in full power (v. p. 329). 
The miraculous feeding of 5000 is a narrative based on some tradition of 
an occasion in which Jesus, ‘‘ with the smallest external means, but 
infinitely more through his spirit and word and prayer, satisfied all who 
came to him,”—an allegory in fact of the higher satisfying power of the 
bread of life—which in course of time grew to the consistency of a 
physical miracle (vy. p. 442). The raising of the son of the widow of 
Nain is represented as a case of suspended animation (vy. p. 424). In his 
latest work, ‘‘ Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott,’’ Ewald eliminates all the 
miraculous elements from Revelation, which he extends to all historical 
religions (with the exception of Mahometanism) as well as to the religion 
of the Bible (i. p. 18, § 8). 
1 Notes on Miracles, p. 74, Pld p. T5. 
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voluminous and obscure. He says: “ An extraordinary 
Divine casualty, and not that ordinary which we acknow- 
ledge everywhere, and in everything, belongs, then, to 
the essence of the miracle; powers of God other than 
those which have always been working ; such, indeed, as 
most seldom or never have been working before. The 
unresting activity of God, which at other times hides and 
conceals itself behind the veil of what we term natural 
laws, does in the miracle unveil itself; it steps out from 
its concealment, and the hand which works is laid bare. 
Beside and beyond the ordinary operation of nature, 
higher powers (higher, not as coming from a higher 
source, but as bearing upon higher ends) intrude and 
make themselves felt even at the very springs and sources 
of her power.”' ‘Not, as we shall see the greatest 
theologians have always earnestly contended, contra 
naturam, but preter naturam, and swpra naturam.”? 
Further on he adds: ‘“‘ Beyond nature, beyond and above 
the nature which we know, they are, but not contrary to 
it.”* Newman, in a similar strain, though with greater 
directness, says: “The miracles of Scripture are un- 
deniably beyond nature ;” and he explains them as 
“wrought by persons consciously exercising, under 
Divine guidance, a power committed to them for definite 
ends, professing to be immediate messengers from heaven, 
and to be evidencing their mission by their miracles.’’* 
Miracles are here described as “beside,” and “beyond,” 
and “above” nature, but a moment’s consideration must 
show that, in so far as these terms have any meaning at all, 
they are simply evasions, not solutions, of a difficulty. Dr. 
Trenchis quite sensible of the danger in which thedefinition 


1 Notes on Miracles, p. 12. 2 Tb., p. 12, note 2. 3 Ib., p. 14. 
4 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., p. 116, 
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of miracles places them, and how fatal to his argument it . 
would be to admit that they are contrary to the order of 
nature. ‘“‘The miracle,” he protests, “is not thus un- 
natural; nor could it be such, since the unnatural, the 
contrary to order, is of itself the ungodly, and can in no 
way, therefore, be affirmed of a Divine work, such as that 
with which we have to do.”! The archbishop in this, 
however, is clearly arguing from nature to miracles, and 
not from miracles to nature. He does not, of course, 
know what miracles really are, but as he recognizes that 
the order of nature must be maintained, he is forced 
to assert that miracles are not contrary to nature. He 
repudiates the idea of their being natural phenomena, 
and yet attempts to deny that they are unnatural. 
They must either be the one or the other. If they 
be not unnatural occurrences they must be natural, 
and therefore not miraculous; if they are miraculous, 
they are not natural, and consequently contrary to the 
order of nature, and for that reason, as Dr. Trench 
admits, not Divine work. The archbishop, besides, 
forgets that he ascribes miracles to Satan as well as to 
God. The whole argument is a mere quibble of words 
to evade a palpable dilemma. Dr. Newman does 
not fall into this error, and more boldly faces the 
difficulty. He admits that the Scripture miracles “in- 
novate upon the impressions which are made upon us by 
the order and the laws of the natural world ;”? and that 
“walking on the sea, or the resurrection of the dead, is 
a plain reversal of its laws.’? Indeed, that his distinction 
is purely imaginary, and inconsistent with the alleged 


1 Notes on Miracles, p. 15. 
* Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &e., p. 154. 
> Ib., p. 158, 
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facts of Scriptural miracles, is apparent from Dr. Trench’s 
own illustrations. 3 

Take, for instance, the multiplication of loaves and 
fishes. Five thousand people are fed upon five barley 
loaves and two small fishes: “and they took up of the 
fragments which remained twelve baskets full.”? Dr. 
Trench is forced to renounce all help in explaining this 
miracle from natural analogies, and he admits: “ We 
must simply behold in the multiplying of the bread” (and 
fishes ?) “an act of Divine omnipotence on His part who 
was the Word of God,—not, indeed, now as at the first, 
of absolute creation out of nothing, since there was a 
substratum to work on in the original loaves and fishes, 
but an act of creative accretion.”? It will scarcely be 
argued by any one that such an “act of Divine omnipo- 
tence” and “ creative accretion” as this multiplication of 
five baked loaves and two small fishes is not contrary to 
the order of nature* For Dr. Trench has himself pointed 
out that there must be interposition of man’s art here, 
and that ‘‘a grain of wheat could never by itself, and 
according to the laws of natural development, issue in a 
loaf of bread.”* © 

Undaunted by, or rather unconscious of, such contra- 
dictions, the archbishop proceeds with his argument, and 
with new definitions of the miraculous. So far from 
being disorder of nature, he continues with audacious 
precision: “the true miracle is a higher and a purer 


1 Matt. xiv. 20. 2 Notes on Miracles, p. 274 f. 

3 Newman referring to this amongst other miracles as ‘‘a far greater 
innovation upon the economy of nature than the miracles of the Church 
upon the economy of Scripture,”’ says : ‘‘ There is nothing, for instance, 
in nature at all to parallel and mitigate the wonderful history of the 
multiplication of an artificially prepared substance, such as bread.” Two 
Essays, p. 187 f. 

4 Notes on Miracles, p. 274. 
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nature coming down out of the world of untroubled 
harmonies into this world of ours, which so many 
discords have jarred and disturbed, and bringing this 
back again, though it be but for one mysterious prophetic 
moment, into harmony with that higher.”' In that 
“higher and purer nature” can a grain of wheat issue in 
a loaf of bread? We have only to apply this theory to 
the miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes to 
perceive how completely it is the creation of Dr. Trench’s 
poetical fancy. 

These passages fairly illustrate the purely imaginary and 
arbitrary nature of the definitions which those who main- 
tain the reality and supernatural character of miracles 
give of them. That explanation is generally adopted 
which seems most convenient at the moment, and none 
ever passes, or, indeed, ever can pass, beyond the limits 
of assumption. The favourite hypothesis is that which 
ascribes miracles to the action of unknown law. Arch- 
bishop Trench naturally adopts it: ‘We should see in 
the miracle,” he says, “not the infraction of a law, but 
the neutralizing of a lower law, the suspension of it for a 
time by a higher ;” and he asks with indignation, whence 
we dare conclude that, because we know of no powers 
sufficient to produce miracles, none exist. ‘“ They exceed 
the laws of our nature ; but it does not therefore follow 
that they exceed the laws of all nature.”? It is not easy 

1 Notes on Miracles, p. 15. 

2 Notes on Miracles, p. 16. Canon Liddon writes on the evidential 
purpose of miracles and their nature, as follows: ‘‘ But how is man 
enabled to identify the Author of this law within him ”’ (which the highest 
instincts of the human conscience derive from the Christian Revelation 
and the life of Christ), ‘* perfectly reflected as it is, in the Christ, with 
the Author of the law of the Universe without him? The answer is, by 
miracle, Miracle is an innovation upon physical law,—or at least a sus- 


pension of some lower physical law by the intervention of a higher one, 
VOL. I. P 
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to follow the distinction here between “our nature” and 
“qll nature,” since the order of nature, by which mira- 
cles are judged, is, so far as knowledge goes, universal, 
and we have no grounds for assuming that there is any 
other. 

The same hypothesis is elaborated by Dr. Mozley. 
Assuming the facts of miracles, he proceeds to discuss 
the question of their “referribleness to unknown law,” 
in which expression he includes both “ wnknown law, or 
unknown connexion with known law.”? 

Taking first the supposition of unknown connection 
with known law, Dr. Mozley fairly argues that, as a law 
of nature, in the scientific sense, cannot possibly produce 
single or isolated facts, it follows that no isolated or 
exceptional event can come under a law of nature by 
direct observation, but, if it comes under it at all, it can 
only do so by some explanation, which takes it out of its 
isolation and joins it to a class of facts, whose recurrence 
indeed constitutes the law. Now Dr. Mozley admits 
that no explanation can be given by which miracles can 
have an unknown connexion with known law. Taking 
the largest class of miracles, bodily cures, the corre- 
spondence between a simple command or prophetic noti- 
fication and the cure is the chief characteristic of 
miracles, and distinguishes them from mere marvels. 
—in the interests of moral law. The historical fact that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead identifies the Lord of physical life and death with the 
Legislator of the Sermon on the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of 
identity between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Conscience,—the 
proof that He is really a Moral Being who subordinates physical to moral 
interests. Miracle is the meeting-point between intellect and the moral 
sense, because it announces the answer to the efforts and yearnings alike 
of the moral sense and the intellect; because it announces revelation.” 
Some Elements of Religion, Lent Lectures, 1870. H. P. Liddon, D.D., 


Canon of St. Paul’s, 1872, p. 74 f. 
1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 145. 
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No violation of any law of nature takes place in either 
the cure or the prophetic announcement taken separately, 
but the two, taken together, are the proof of superhuman 
agency. Dr. Mozley confesses that no physical hypothe- 
sis can be framed accounting for the superhuman know- 
ledge and power involved in this class of miracles, 
supposing the miracles to stand as they are recorded in 
Seripture,? 

Being obliged, therefore, to abandon the attempt to 
explain the Gospel miracles upon the theory of unknown 
connexion with known law, Dr. Mozley shifts the inquiry 
to the other and different question, whether miracles may 
not be instances of laws which are as yet wholly un- 
known.? This is generally called a question of “ higher 
law,”—that is to say, a law which comprehends under 
itself two or more lower or less wide laws. And the 
principle would be applicable to miracles by supposing 
the existence of an unknown law, hereafter to be dis- 
covered, under which miracles would come, and then 
considering whether this new law of miracles, and the old 
law of common facts, might not both be reducible to a 
still more general law which comprehended them both. 
Now a law of nature, in the scientific sense, cannot exist 
without a class of facts which comes under it, and in 
reality constitutes the law; but Dr, Mozley of course 
recognizes that the discovery of such a law of miracles 
would necessarily involve the discovery of fresh miracles, 
for to talk of a law of miracles without miracles would be 
an absurdity. The supposition of the discovery of such 
a law of miracles, however, would be tantamount to the 
supposition of a future new order of nature, from which 

1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, pp. 145—153. 
2 1b,, pp. 153—159. 3 Ib., p. 154 f. 
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it immediately follows that the whole supposition is 
irrelevant and futile as regards the present question. 
For no new order of things could make the present order 
different, and a miracle, could we suppose it becoming 
the ordinary fact of another different order of nature, 
would not be less a violation of the laws of nature in the 
present one.? Dr. Mozley is, therefore,- constrained to 
abandon also this explanation. We are bound to say, 
and we do so with sincere pleasure and respect, that 
Dr. Mozley conducts his argument with great fairness 
and ability, and displays his own love of truth by the 
impartiality with which he discusses and relinquishes 
many a favourite, but untenable, hypothesis. 

We pause here to remark that, throughout the whole 
inquiry into the question of miracles, we meet with 
nothing from theologians but mere assumptions, against 
which the invariability of the known order of nature 
steadily opposes itself. The facts of the narrative of the 
miracle are first assumed, and so are the theories by which 
it is explained. Known law refuses to recognize such 
astounding statements as those affirming the resurrection 
of an absolutely dead man, a bodily ascension, or the 
miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes ; unknown 
law is equally obdurate, so other assumptions of an even 
more daring description are the only resource of those 
who maintain and desire to account for them. Narrative 
and assumption are crushed beneath the weight of the 
alleged facts. Now, with regard to every theory which 
seeks to explain miracles by assumption, we may quote 
words applied by one of the ablest defenders of miracles 
to some conclusion of straw, which he placed in the mouth 
of an imaginary antagonist in order that he might refute 

* Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 156. 2 Jb., p. 157. 
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it: “ But the question is,’ said the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s, “ not whether such a conclusion has been asserted, 
as many other absurdities have been asserted, by the 
advocates of a theory, but whether it has been established 
on such scientific grounds as to be entitled to the assent 
of all duly cultivated minds, whatever their own con- 
sciences may say to the contrary.” Divines are very | 
strict in demanding absolute demonstrations from men of | 
science and others, but we do not find them at all ready | 
to furnish conclusions of similar accuracy regarding 
dogmatic theology. 

Immediately after his indignant demand for scientific 
accuracy of demonstration, Dr. Mansel proceeds to argue 
as follows: In the will of man we have the solitary 
instance of an efficient cause, in the highest sense of the 
term, acting among the physical causes of the material 
world, and producing results which could not have been 
brought about by any mere sequence of physical causes. 
If a man of his own will throw a stone into the air, its 
motion, as soon as it has left his hand, is determined by 
a combination of purely material laws ; but by what law 
came it to be thrown at all? The law of gravitation, no 
doubt, remains constant and unbroken, whether the stone 
is lying on the ground, or moving through the air, but 
all the laws of matter could not have brought about the 
particular result without the interposition of the free 
will of the man who throws the stone. Substitute the 
will of God for the will of man, and the argument 
becomes applicable to the whole extent of Creation and 
to all the phenomena which it embraces.? 

It is evident that Dr. Mansel’s argument merely tends 


1 Mansel, Aid to Faith, p. 19. 
2Ib., p. 20. 
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to prove that every effect must have a cause, a proposi- 
tion too hackneyed to require any argument at all. If 
a man had not thrown the stone, the stone would have 
remained lying on the ground. No one doubts this. 
We have here, however, this “solitary instance of an 
efficient cause acting among the physical causes of the 
material world,’ producing results which are wholly 
determined by material laws,! and incapable of producing 
any opposed to them. If, therefore, we substitute, as 
Dr. Mansel desires, “ the will of God” for “the will of 
man,” we arrive at no results which are not in harmony 
with the order of nature. We have no ground whatever 
for assuming any efficient cause acting in any other way 
than in accordance with the laws of nature. It is, how- 
ever, one of the gross fallacies of this argument, as 
applied to miracles, to pass from the efficient cause pro- 
ducing results which are strictly in accordance with 
natural laws, and determined by them, to an assumed 
efficient cause producing effects which are opposed to 
natural law. As an argument from analogy it is totally 
false, and it is moreover based upon mere assumption. 
The restoration to life of a decomposed human body 
and the multiplication of loaves and fishes are opposed to 
natural laws, and no assumed efficient cause conceivable 
to which they may be referred can harmonize them. 

Dr. Mozley continues his argument in a similar way. 
He inquires: “Is the suspension of physical and 
material laws by a Spiritual Being inconceivable? We 
reply that, however inconceivable this kind of suspension 
of physical law is, it is a fact. Physical laws are sus- 
pended any time an animate being moves any part of its 


1 Throughout this argument we use the term “law” in its popular 
sense as representing the series of phenomena to which reference is made. 
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body ; the laws of matter are suspended by the laws of 
life.” He goes on to maintain that, although it is true 
that his spirit is united with the matter in which it 
moves in a way in which the Great Spirit who acts on 
matter in the miracle is not, yet the action of God’s 
Spirit in the miracle of walking on the water is no more 
inconceivable than the action of his own spirit in 
holding up his own hand. “Antecedently, one step on 
the ground and an. ascent to heaven are alike incre- 
dible. But this appearance of incredibility is answered 
in one case literally ambulando. How can I place any 
reliance upon it in the other?”? From this illustra- 
tion, Dr. Mozley, with a haste very unlike his previous 
careful procedure, jumps at the following conclusions : 
“The constitution of nature, then, disproves the incredi- 
bility of the Divine suspension of physical law; but 
more than this, it creates a presumption for it.”* The 
laws of life of which we have experience, he argues, are 
themselves in an ascending scale. First come the laws 
which regulate unorganized matter; next the laws of 
vegetation ; then the laws of animal life, with its volun- 
tary motion; and above these again, the laws of moral 
being. A supposed intelligent being whose experience 
was limited to one or more classes in this ascending 
scale of laws would be totally incapable of conceiving 
the action of the higher classes. The progressive succes- 
sion of laws is perfectly conceivable backward, but an 
absolute mystery forward. ‘“ Analogy,” therefore, when 
in this ascending series we arrive at man, leads us to 
expect that there is a higher sphere of law as much above 
him as he is above the lower natures in the scale, and 


’ Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 164. 
21b., p. 164. 3 Ib., p. 164. 
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“supplies a presumption in favour of such a belief.”* 
And so we arrive at the question whether there is or is 
not a God, a Personal Head in nature, whose free will 
penetrates the universal frame invisibly to us, and is an 
omnipresent agent. If there be, Dr. Mozley concludes, 
then, every miracle in Scripture is as natural an event 
in the universe as any chemical experiment in the physi- 
cal world.? 

. This is precisely the argument of Dr. Mansel, regard- 
ing the “ Efficient Cause,’ somewhat elaborated, but, 
however ingeniously devised, it is equally based’ upon 
assumption and defective in analogy. We may observe, 
in the first place, that it is a fundamental error to speak 
in such a sense of an ascending scale of laws. There is 
no standard by which we have any right thus to graduate 
phenomena. The “classes of law” to which the Bampton 
Lecturer refers work harmoniously side by side, regu- 
lating the matter to which they apply. Unorganized 
matter, vegetation, and animal life, may each have 
special conditions modifying phenomena, but they are all 
equally subject to the same general laws, Man is as 
much under the influence of gravitation as a stone is. 
The special operation of physical laws is less a modifica- 
tion of law than that law acting under different condi- 
tions. The law of gravitation suffers no alteration, 
whether it cause the fall of an apple or shape the orbit of 
a planet. The reproduction of the plant and of the 
animal is regulated by the same fundamental principle 
acting through different organisms. The harmonious 
action of physical laws, and their adaptability to an infi- 
nite variety of forms, constitutes the perfection of that 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865,p. 165. 2 1b., p. 165. 
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code which produces the order of nature. The mere 
superiority of man over lower forms of organic and in- 
organic matter does not lift him above physical laws, 
and the analogy of every grade in nature forbids the pre- 
sumption that higher forms may exist which are exempt 
from their control. 

If in animated beings we have the solitary instance of 
an “efficient cause” acting among the forces of nature, 
and possessing the power of initiation, this efficient 
cause produces no disturbance of physical law. Its 
existence is as much a recognized part of the infinite 
variety of form within the order of nature as the 
existence of a crystal or a plant; and although the 
character of the force exercised by it may not be clearly 
understood, its effects are regulated by the same laws as 
govern all other forces in nature. If “the laws of matter 
are suspended by the laws of life” each time an animated 
being moves any part of its body, one physical law is 
suspended in precisely the same manner, and to an 
equivalent degree, each time another physical law is 
called into action. The law of gravitation, for instance, 
is equally overcome by the law of magnetism each time 
a magnet suspends a weight in the air. In each case, a 
law is successfully resisted precisely to the extent of the 
force employed. ‘The arm that is raised by the animated 
being falls again, in obedience to law, as soon as the 
force which raised it is exhausted, quite as certainly as 
the weight descends when the magnetic current fails. 
The only anomaly is our ignorance of the nature of the 
vital force ; but do we know much more of the physical ? 

1 We pass over at present Dr. Mozley’s reference to ‘‘ the laws of moral 


being,” as inyolying questions too intricate for treatment here, and as 
apart from the argument. 
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The introduction of life in no way changes the relation 
between cause and effect, which constitutes the order of 
nature, and proceeds according to its law. No exercise 
of will can overcome the laws of gravitation, or any 
other law, to a greater extent than the actual force 
exerted, any more than the magnetic current can do so 
beyond the force of the battery. Will has no power 
against exhaustion. Even a Moses, in the sublimest 
moments of faith, could not hold up his arms to heaven 
after his physical force was consumed. Life favours no 
presumption for the suspension of law, but, on the con- 
trary, whilst acting in nature, universally exhibits the 
prevalence and invariability of law. The “laws of life” 
may be subtle, but they are but an integral portion of 
the great order of nature, working harmoniously with 
the laws of matter, and not one whit more independent 
of them than any one natural law is of another. 

The “ Efficient Cause,” if it have a moment of initia- 
tory will to set the forces cf life in motion—as the force 
of magnetism, for instance, is rendered active when a 
touch connects the coil with the battery—is singularly 
circumscribed by law. It is brought into existence by 
the operation of immutable physical laws, and from the 
cradle to the grave it is subject to those laws. So 
inseparably is it connected with matter, and conse- 
quently with the laws which regulate matter, that it 
cannot even become conscious of its own existence 
without the intervention of matter. The whole process 
of life is dependent on obedience to natural laws, and so 
powerless is this efficient cause to resist their jurisdic- 
tion, that, in spite of its highest efforts, it pines or ceases 
to exist in consequence of the mere natural operation of 
law upon the matter with which it is united, and without 
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which it is impotent. It cannot receive an impression 
from without that is not conveyed in accordance with 
law, and perceived by an exquisitely ordered organism, in 
every part of which law reigns supreme; nor can it 
communicate from within except through channels 
equally ordered by law. A slight injury may derange 
the delicate mechanical contrivances of eye, ear, and 
vocal chords, and may further destroy the reason and 
paralyze the body, reducing the animated being, by the 
derangement of those channels to which physical law 
limits its action, to a mere smouldering spark of life, 
without consciousness and without expression. The 
“laws of life” act amongst the laws of matter, but are 
not independent of them, and after the initiatory impulse 
the action of both classes of law is regulated by precisely 
the same principles. 

Dr. Mozley’s affirmation, that antecedently one step on 
the ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible, 
does not help him. In that sense it follows that there / 
is nothing that is not antecedently incredible, nothing) > 
credible until it has happened. This argument, however, 
while it limits us to actual experience, prohibits pre- 
sumptions with regard to that which is beyond expe- 
rience. To argue that, because a step on the ground 
and an ascent to heaven are antecedently alike incredible, 
yet we subsequently make that step, therefore the ascent 
to heaven, which we cannot make, from incredible 
becomes credible, although it has not happened, is a 
contradiction in terms. If the ascent be antecedently 
incredible, it cannot at the same time be antecedently 
eredible. That which is incredible cannot become 
credible because something else quite different becomes 
credible. It is apparent that such an-argument is vicious. 
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The proposition simply amounts to an assertion that 
everything before it has happened is incredible, and that 
because one thing antecedently considered incredible has 
happened, therefore everything else becomes credible. 
Experience comes with its sober wisdom to check such 
reasoning. We believe in our power to walk because 
Wwe can exercise it, and have been able to exercise it 
antecedently to our power to reason about the step, but 
everything prohibits belief in bodily ascensions. The 
step is part of the recognized order of nature, and has 
none of the elements in it of the miraculous. An 
- automaton can make the same step asa man. The only 
difference is in the character of the force employed and 
exhausted in each. But if, in the exercise of our power 
of voluntary motion, we leap into the air on the brink of 
a precipice, belief in an ascent to heaven is shattered to 
pieces at the bottom to which the law of gravitation 
infallibly drags us. 

There is absolutely nothing in the constitution of 
nature, we may say, reversing Dr. Mozley’s assertion, 
which does not prove the incredibility of a Divine sus- 
pension of physical laws, and does not create a presump- 
tion against it. The solitary instance of an efficient 
cause, if it be distinguished from the other forces of 
nature by the possession of the power of an initiatory 
impulse, is, from the moment that power is exerted, 
subject to physical laws like all other forces, and there is 
no instance producible, or even logically conceivable, of 
any power whose effects are opposed to the ultimate 
ruling of the laws of nature. The occurrence of any- 
thing opposed to those laws is incredible. Dr. Mozley 
has himself shown that miracles cannot be explained 


either by unknown vonnection with known law, or by 
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reference to unknown law; and he renounces the expla- 
nation of “higher law.” His distinction between the 
laws of nature and the “‘laws of the universe,”* by 
which he nevertheless endeavours to make a miracle 
credible, is one which is purely imaginary. We know of 
no laws of the universe differing from the laws of 
nature. So far as the human intellect can range, the 
laws of nature alone prevail. But, even adopting for a 
moment Dr. Mozley’s distinction, it would still be incon- 
ceivable that any “laws of the universe” could so modify 
the laws of nature as to explain, for instance, the miracle 
of the multiplication of an artificial product like loaves of 
bread. A consideration of the solitary instancé known 
of an efficient cause acting among the forces of nature, 
so far from favouring the presumption of a still higher 
efficient cause unknown producing such results, presents, 
on the contrary, the strongest presumption against it. 
No exertion of force in any way analogous to that 
exercised by animated beings, however great, could 
furnish the requisite explanation of such complex 
miracles, On the other hand, our highest attainable 
conception of infinite wisdom and power is based upon 
the universality and invariability of law, and inexorably 
excludes, as unworthy and anthropomorphic, any idea of 
its fitful suspension. 


2. 


THE proposition with which Dr. Mozley commences 
these Bampton Lectures, and for which he contends to 
their close, is this: “ That miracles, or visible suspensions 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1866, p. 163. 
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of the order of nature for a providential purpose, are not 
in contradiction to reason.”'! He shows that the purpose 
of miracles is to attest a supernatural revelation, which, 
without them, we could not be justified in believing. 
“ Christianity,” he distinctly states, “cannot be main- 
tained as a revelation undiscoverable by human reason—a 
revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation 
without the evidence of miracles.”? Out of this very 
admission he attempts to construct an argument in 
support of miracles: “‘ Hence it follows,” he continues, 
“that upon the supposition of the Divine design of a 
revelation, a miracle is not an anomaly or irregularity, 
but part*of the system of the universe; because, though 
an uregularity and an anomaly in relation to either 
part, it has a complete adaptation to the whole. There 
being two worlds, a visible and invisible, and a com- 
munication between the two being wanted, a miracle is 
the instrument of that communication.” * 

Here, again, the argument is based upon mere assump- 
tion. The supposition of the Divine design of a revelation 
is the result of a foregone conclusion in its favour, and 
not suggested by antecedent probability. Divines assume 
that a communication of this nature is in accordance with 
reason, and was necessary for the salvation of the human 
race, simply because they believe that it took place, and 
no evidence worthy of the name is ever offered in support 
of the assumption. A revelation having, it is supposed, 
been made, that revelation is consequently supposed to 
have been contemplated, and to have justified any sus- 
pension of the order of nature. The proposition for 
which evidence is demanded is viciously employed as 





1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 6. 3 Jb., p. 23. 
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evidence for itself. The considerations involved in an 
assumption of the necessity and reasonableness of such 
a revelation, however, are antecedently incredible, and 
contrary to reason. We are asked to believe that God 
made man in his own image, pure and sinless, and 
intended him to continue so, but that scarcely had this, 
his noblest work, left the hands of the Creator, than man 
was tempted into sin by Satan, an all-powerful and per- 
sistent enemy of God, whose existence and antagonism 
to a Being in whose eyes sin is abomination are not 
accounted for and are incredible. Adam’s fall brought 
a curse upon the earth, and incurred the penalty of death 
for himself and for the whole of his posterity. The 
human race, although created perfect and without sin, 
thus disappointed the expectations of the Creator, and 
became daily more wicked, the Evil Spirit having suc- 
ceeded in frustrating the designs of the Almighty, so 
that God repented that he had made man, and at length 
destroyed by a deluge all the inhabitants of the earth, 
with the exception of eight persons who feared him. 
This sweeping purification, however, was as futile as the 
original design, and the race of men soon became more 
wicked than ever. ‘The final and only adequate remedy 
devised by God for the salvation of his creatures, become 
so desperately and hopelessly evil, was the incarnation of 
himself in the person of “the Son,” the second person in 
a mysterious Trinity of which the Godhead is said to be 
composed, (who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary,) and his death upon the cross as 
a vicarious expiation of the sins of the world, without 


1 The history of the gradual development of the idea of the existence 
and personality of the Devil is full of instruction, and throws no small 
light upon the question of Revelation. 
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which supposed satisfaction of the justice of God his 
mercy could not possibly have been extended to the frail 
and sinful work of his own hands. The crucifixion of the 
incarnate God was the crowning guilt of a nation whom 
God himself had selected as his own peculiar people, 
and whom he had condescended to guide by constant 
direct revelations of his will, but who, from the first, had 
displayed the most persistent and remarkable proclivity 
to sin against him, and, in spite of the wonderful miracles 
wrought on their behalf, to forsake his service for the 
worship of other gods. We are asked to believe, there- 
fore, in the frustration of the Divine design of creation, 
and in the fall of man into a state of wickedness hateful 
to God, requiring and justifying the Divine design of a 
revelation, and such a revelation as this, as a preliminary 
to the further proposition that, on the supposition of such 
a design, miracles would not be contrary to reason. 
Antecedently, nothing could be more absolutely in- 
credible or contrary to reason than these statements, or 
the supposition of such a design. Dr. Mozley himself 
admits that, as human announcements, the doctrines of 
Christianity would be the “ wildest delusions,” which we 
could not be justified in believing, and that such a scheme 
could not be maintained without miraculous evidence. 
The supposition of the Divine design of the revelation is 
solely derived from the doctrines supposed to have been 
revealed, and, indeed, that design forms part of them. 
Until they are proved to be Divine truths, these state- 
ments must obviously be considered human announce- 
ments, and consequently they are antecedently incredible, 
and the “wildest delusions.” As Dr. Mozley does not 
pretend that there is anything antecedently credible upon 
which he can base an assertion that there was actually 
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any “Divine design of a revelation,” or that any “ com- 
munication between the two worlds” was requisite, it is 
therefore clear that his argument consists merely of 
assumptions admitted to be antecedently incredible. It 
advances a supposition of that which is contrary to reason 
to justify supposed visible suspensions of the order of 
nature, which are also contrary to reason, Incredible 
assumptions cannot give probability to incredible evi- 
dence. Tertullian’s audacious paradox: “Credo quia 
impossibile,” of which such reasoning is illustrative, is 
but the ery of enthusiastic credulity. 

The whole theory of this abortive design of creation, 
with such impotent efforts to amend it, is emphatically 
contradicted by the glorious perfection and invariability 
of the order of nature. It is difficult to say whether the 
details of the scheme, or the circumstances which are 
supposed to have led to its adoption, are more shocking 
to reason or to moral sense. The imperfection ascribed to 
the Divine work is scarcely more derogatory to the power 
and wisdom of the Creator, than the supposed satisfaction 
of his justice in the death of himself incarnate, the inno- 
cent for the guilty, is degrading to the idea of his moral 
perfection. The supposed necessity for repeated interfer- 
ence to correct the imperfection of the original creation, 
the nature of the means employed, and the triumphant 
opposition of Satan, are anthropomorphic conceptions 
totally incompatible with the idea of an Infinitely Wise 
and Almighty Being. The constitution of nature, so 
far from favouring any hypothesis of original perfection 
and subsequent deterioration, bears everywhere the 
record of systematic upward progression. Not only is 
the assumption, that any revelation of the nature of 


ecclesiastical Christianity was necessary, excluded upon 
VOL. I. KE 
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philosophical grounds, but it is contradicted by the whole 
operation of natural laws, which contain in themselves 
inexorable penalties against natural retrogression, or even 
unprogressiveness, and furnish the only requisite stimulus 
to improvement.’ The survival only of the fittest is the 


1'We venture to add a passage from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “‘ Social 
Statics ” which we have met with for the first time since this work was 
published in illustration of this assertion. Mr. Spencer affirms ‘ the 
evanescence of eyil” and the perfectibility of man, upon the ground that: 
** All evil results from the non-adaptation of constitution to conditions.” 
After an elaborate demonstration of this, he resumes as follows: ‘‘ If 
there be any conclusiveness in the foregoing arguments, such a faith is 
well founded. As commonly supported by evidence drawn from history, 
it cannot be considered indisputable. The inference that as advancement 
has been hitherto the rule, it will be the rule henceforth, may be called 
a plausible speculation. But when it is shown that this advancement is 
due to the working of a universal law; and that in virtue of that law it 
must continue until the state we call perfection is reached, then the 
advent of such a state is removed out of the region of probability into 
that of certainty. If any one demurs to this let him point out the error. 
‘Here are the several steps of the argument. 

- All imperfection is unfitness to the conditions of existence. 

This unfitness must consist either in having a faculty or faculties in 
‘excess ; or in having a faculty or faculties deficient ; or in both. 

A faculty in excess is one which the conditions of existence do not 
afford full exercise to ; and a faculty that is deficient is one from which 
the conditions of existence demand more than it can perform. 

But it is an essential principle of life that a faculty to which circum- 
stances do not allow full exercise diminishes; and that a faculty on which 
circumstances make excessive demands increases. 

And so long as this excess and this deficiency continue, there must 
continue decrease on the one hand, and growth on the other. 

Finally all excess and all deficiency must disappear, that is, all unfit- 
ness must disappear ; that is, all imperfection must disappear. 

Thus the ultimate development of the ideal man is logically certain— 
as certain as any conclusion in which we place the most implicit faith; 
for instance, that all men will die. For why do we infer that all men 
will die? Simply because, in an immense number of past experiences, 
death has uniformly occurred. Similarly then as the experiences 
of all people in all times—experiences that are embodied in maxims, 
proverbs, and moral precepts, and that are illustrated in biographies and 
histories, go to prove that organs, faculties, powers, capacities, or what- 
ever else we call them grow by use and diminish from disuse, it is 
inferred that they will continue todo so. And if this inference is un- 
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stern ‘decree of nature. The invariable action of law 
of itself eliminates the unfit. Progress is necessary to 
existence ; extinction is the doom of retrogression. The 
highest effect contemplated by the supposed Revelation is 
to bring man into perfect harmony with law, and this is 
ensured by law itself acting upon intelligence. Only in 
obedience to law is there life and safety. Knowledge 
of law is imperatively demandéd by nature. Ignorance 
of it is a capital offence. If we ignore the law of gravi- 
tation we are dashed to pieces at the foot of a precipice, 
or are crushed by a falling rock; if we neglect sanatory 
law, we are destroyed by a pestilence ; if we disregard 
chemical laws, we are poisoned by a vapour. There is 


not, in reality, a gradation of breach of law that is not 


questionable, then is the one above deduced from it—that humanity must 
in the end become completely adapted to its conditions—unquestionable 
also. . 

Progress, therefore, is not an accident, but a necessity. Instead of 
civilization being artificial, it is a part of nature; all of a piece with the 
development of the embryo or the unfolding of a flower. The modifi- 
cations mankind have undergone, and are still undergoing, result from a 
law underlying the whole organic creation; and provided the human 
race continues, and the constitution of things remains the same, those 
modifications must end in completeness. As surely as the tree becomes 
bulky when it stands alone, and slender if one of a group; as surely as 
the same creature assumes the different forms of cart-horse and race- 
horse, according as its habits demand strength or speed; as surely as a 
blacksmith’s arm grows large, and the skin of a labourer’s hand thick ; 
as surely as the eye tends to become long-sighted in the sailor, and short- 
sighted in the student; as surely as the blind attain a more delicate sense of 
touch ; as surely asa clerk acquires rapidity in writing and calculation ; as 
surely as the musician learns to detect an error of a semitone amidst what 
seems to others a very babel of sounds; as surely as a passion grows by 
indulgence and diminishes when restrained; as surely as a disregarded 


‘conscience becomes inert, and one that is obeyed active; as surely as 


there is any efficacy in educational culture, or any meaning in such 
terms as habit, custom, practice; so surely must the human faculties be 
moulded into complete fitness for the social state; so surely must the 
things we call evil and immorality disappear ; so surely must man become 
perfect.” Social Statics, stereotyped ed, 1868, p. 78 f. 
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followed by an equivalent gradation of punishment. 
Civilization is nothing but the knowledge and observance 
of natural laws. The savage must learn them or be 
extinguished ; the cultivated must observe them or die. 
The balance of moral and physical development cannot be 
deranged with impunity. In the spiritual as well as the 
physical sense only the fittest eventually can survive in 
the struggle for existence. There is, in fact, an absolute 
upward impulse to the whole human race supplied by the 
invariable operation of the laws of nature acting upon 
the common instinct of self-preservation. As, on the 
one hand, the highest human conception of infinite 
wisdom and power is derived from the universality and 
invariability of law, so that universality and invariability, 
on the other hand, exclude the idea of interruption or 
occasional suspension of law for any purpose whatever, 
and more especially for the correction of supposed original 
errors of design which cannot have existed, or for the 
attainment of objects already provided for in the order of 
nature. 

Upon the first groundless assumption of a Divine 
design of such a revelation follows the hypothetical 
inference that, for the purpose of making the communi- 
cation from the unseen world, a miracle or visible 
suspension of the order or nature is no irregularity, 
but part of the system of the universe. This, how- 
ever, is a mere assertion, and no argument. An 
avowed assumption which is contrary to reason is 
followed by another which is contrary to experience. 
It is simply absurd to speak of a visible suspension of 
the order of nature being part of the system of the 
universe. Such a statement has no meaning whatever 
within the range of human conception. Moreover, it 
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must be remembered that miracles—or “ visible suspen- 
sions of the order of nature”—are ascribed indifferently 
to Divine and to Satanic agency. If miracles are not 
an anomaly or irregularity on the supposition of the 
Divine design of a revelation, upon what supposition 
do Satanic miracles cease to be irregularities? Is the 
order of nature, which it is asserted is under the per- 
sonal control of God, at the same time at the mercy of 
the Devil ? 

Archbishop Trench has, as usual, a singular way of 
overcoming the difficulty. He says:—“So long as we 
abide in the region of nature, miraculous and improbable, 
miraculous and incredible may be admitted as convertible 
terms. But once lift up the whole discussion into a 
higher region, once acknowledge something higher than 
nature, a kingdom of God, and men the intended 
denizens of it, and the whole argument loses its strength 
and the force of its conclusions. . . .. He who 
already counts it likely that God will interfere for the 
higher welfare of men, who believes that there is a 
nobler world-order than that in which we live and move, 
and that it would be the blessing of blessings for that 
nobler to intrude into and to make itself felt in the 
region of this lower, who has found that here in this 
world we are bound by heavy laws of nature, of sin, of 
death, which no powers that we now possess can break, 
yet which must be broken if we are truly to live,—he 
will not find it hard to believe the great miracle, the 
coming of the Son of God in the flesh, &c. 

And as he believes that greatest miracle, sq will he 
believe all other miracles, &c.”! In other words, if we 
already believe the premisses we shall not find it difficult 

} Notes on Miracles, p. 71 f. Archbishop Trench believes that exemp- 
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to adopt the conclusions—if we already believe the 
greatest miracle we shall not hesitate to believe the less 
—if we already believe the dogmas we shall not find it 
hard to believe the evidence by which they are supposed 
to be authenticated. As we necessarily do abide in the 
region of nature, in which Dr. Trench admits that 
miraculous and incredible are convertible terms, it would 
seem rather difficult to lift the discussion into the higher 
region here described without having already abandoned 
tion from the control of the law of gravitation, &c., is a “‘lost preroga- 
tive” of our race, which we may one day recover. It would be difficult 
to produce a parallel to his reasoning in modern times. He says: “It 
has been already observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, is 
not a violation, nor yet suspension of law, but the incoming of a 
higher law, as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, and the 
momentary assertion, for that higher law, of the predominance which it 
was intended to have, and but for man’s fall it would always have had, 
over the lower; and with this a prophetic anticipation of the abiding 
prevalence which it shall one day recover. Exactly thus was there here” 
(im the miracle of the Walking on the Sea) “‘a sign of the lordship of 
man’s will, when that will is in absolute harmony with God's will, over 
external nature. In regard to this very law of gravitation, a feeble, and 
for the most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives 
to man in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when he is awake 
than sleeping; a fact which every nurse who has carried a child can 
attest. From this we conclude that the human consciousness, as an 
inner centre, works as an opposing force to the attraction of the earth 
and the centripetal force of gravity, however unable now to overbear 
it” (1). Notes on Miracles, p. 292, 
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CHAPTER III. 
REASON IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE. 


THE argument of those who assert the possibility and 
reality of miracles generally takes the shape of an attack 
upon our knowledge of the order of nature. To estab- 
lish an exception. they deny the rule. “ Whatever diffi- 
culty there is in believing in miracles in general,” says 
Dr. Mozley, who conducts such an attack with unusual 
force and ability, “arises from the circumstance that they 
are in contradiction to or unlike the order of nature. To 


estimate the force of this difficulty, then, we must first 


understand what kind of belief it is which we have in 
the order of nature; for the weight of the objection to 
the miraculous must depend on the nature of the belief 
to which the miraculous is opposed.” Dr, Mozley 
defines the meaning of the phrase, “order of nature” as 
the connection of that part of the order of nature of 
which we are ignorant with that part of it which we know, 
the former being expected to be such and such, because 
the latter is. But how do we justify this expectation of 
likeness?? We cannot do so, and all our arguments are 
mere statements of the belief itself, he affirms, and not 
reasons to account for it. It may be said, e.g., that when 
a fact of nature has gone on repeating itself a certain 
time, such repetition shows that there is a permanent 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 33. 2 Ib., p. 34, 
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cause at work, and that a permanent cause produces 
permanently recurring effects. But what is there to 
show the existence of a permanent cause? Nothing. 
The effects which have taken place show a cause at work 
to the extent of these effects, but not further. That this 
cause is of a more permanent nature we have no evidence. 
Why then do we expect the further continuance of these 
effects! We can only say: because we believe the 
future will be like the past. After a physical pheno- 
menon has even occurred every day for years we have 
nothing but the past repetition to justify our certain 
expectation of its future repetition.2 Do we think it 
giving a reason for our confidence in the future to say 
that, though no man has had experience of what 7s 
future, every man has had experience of what. was 
future? It is true that what zs future becomes at every 
step of our advance what was future, but that which is 
now still future is not the least altered by that cireum- 
stance ; it is as invisible, as unknown, and as unexplored 
as if it were the very beginning and the very starting- 
point of nature. At this starting-point of nature what 
would a man know of its future course? Nothing. At 
this moment he knows no more.* What ground of 
reason, then, can we assign for our expectation that any 
part of the course of nature will the next moment be like 
what it has been up to th’s moment, é.e., for our belief 
in the uniformity of nature? None. It is without a 
reason. It rests upon no rational ground, and can be 
traced to no rational principle. The belief in the order 
of nature being thus an “unintelligent impulse ” of which 
we cannot give any rational account, Dr. Mozley con- 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 36. * 1b., p. 37. 
3 Ib, p. 38. 4 Ib., ps 39. 
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cludes, the ground is gone upon which it could be 
maintained that miracles, as opposed to the order of 
nature, were opposed to reason. A miracle in being 
opposed to our experience is not only not opposed to 
necessary reasoning, but to any reasoning.’ We need 
not further follow the Bampton Lecturer, as with clear- 
ness and ability he applies this reasoning to the argu- 
ment of “ Experience,’ until he pauses triumphantly to 
exclaim: “Thus step by step has philosophy loosened 
the connection of the order of nature with the ground of 
reason, befriending, in exact proportion as it has done 
this, the principle of miracles.”? 

Dr. Mozley, however, acknowledges that the principle 
of argument from experience is that “which makes 
human life practicable ; which utilizes all our knowledge ; 
which makes the past anything more than an irrelevant 
picture to us; for of what use is the experience of the 
past to us unless we believe the future will be like it ?’”’? 
Our knowledge in all things is relative, and there are 
sharp and narrow limits to human thought. It is there- 
fore evident that, in the absence of absolute knowledge, 
our belief must be accorded to that of which we have 
more full cognizance rather than to that which is contra- 
dicted by all that we do know. It may be “irrational ” 
to feel entire confidence that the sun will “rise’’ to- 
morrow, or that the moon will continue to wax and 
wane as in the past, but we shall without doubt retain 
‘this belief, and reject any assertion, however positive, 
that the earth will stand still to-morrow, or that it did 
so some thousands of years ago. Evidence must take its 
relative place in the finite scale of knowledge and thought, 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 48. 2 Ib., p. 49. 
3 Ib, p. 58. 
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and if we do not absolutely know anything whatever, 
so long as one thing is more fully established than 
another, we must hold to that which rests upon the more 
certain basis. Our belief in the invariability of the 
_ order of nature, therefore, being based upon more certain 
grounds than any other human opinion, we must of 
necessity refuse credence to a statement supported by 
infinitely less complete testimony, and contradicted by 
universal experience, that phenomena subversive of that 
order occurred many years ago, or we must cease to 
believe anything at all. If belief based upon unvarying 
experience be irrational, how much more irrational must _ 
belief be which is opposed to that experience. According 
to Dr. Mozley, it is quite rational to believe that a 
stone dropped from the hand, for instance, will fall to 
the ground. It is true that all the stones we ourselves — 
have ever dropped, or seen dropped, have so fallen, and 
equally true that all stones so dropped as far back as 
historic records, and those still more authentic and 
ancient records of earth’s crust itself go, have done the 
same, but that does not justify our belief, upon any 
orounds of reason, that the next stone we drop will do 
so. If we be told, however, that upon one occasion a 
stone so dropped, instead of falling to the ground, rose 
up into the air and continued there, we have only two 
courses open to us: either to disbelieve the fact, and 
attribute the statement to error of observation, or to 
reduce the past to a mere irrelevant picture, and the 
mind to a blank page equally devoid of all belief and of 
all intelligent reasoning. It is impossible to do the 
latter, and it is equally impossible not to do the former. 
Dr. Mozley’s argument, however, is fatal to his own 
cause. It is admitted that miracles, “or visible suspen- 
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sions of the order of nature,” cannot have any evidential 
force unless they be supernatural, and out of the natural 
sequence of ordinary phenomena. Now, unless there be 
an actual order of nature, how can there be any excep- 
- tion to it? If our belief in it be not based upon 
any ground of reason,—as Dr. Mozley maintains, in 
order to assert that miracles or visible suspensions of 
that order are not contrary to reason,—how can it be 
asserted that miracles are supernatural? If we have no 
rational ground for believing that the future will be like 
the past, what rational ground can we have for thinking 
that anything which happens is exceptional, and out of 
the common course of nature? Because it has not 
happened before? That is no reason whatever ; because 
the fact that a thing has happened ten millions of times 
is no-rational justification of our expectation that it will 
happen again. If the reverse of that which had hap- 
pened previously took place on the ten million and first 
time we should have no rational ground for surprise, and 
no reason for affirming that it did not occur in the most 
natural manner. Because we cannot explain its cause ? 
We cannot explain the cause of anything. Our belief 
that there is any permanent cause is a mere unintelligent 
impulse. We can only say that there is a cause suffi- 
cient to produce an isolated effect, but we do not know 
the nature of that cause, and it is a mere irrational 
instinct to suppose that any cause produces continuous 
effects, or is more than momentary. A miracle, conse- 
quently, becomes a mere isolated effect from an unknown 
cause, in the midst of other merely isolated phenomena 
from unknown causes, and it is as irrational to wonder 
at the occurrence of what is new, as to expect the recur- 


-? Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 6. 
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rence of what is old. In fact, an order of nature is at 
once necessary, and fatal, to miracles. If there be no 
order of nature, miracles cannot be considered super- 
natural occurrences, and have no evidential value; if 
there be an order of nature, the evidence for its immu- 
tability must consequently exceed the evidence for these 
isolated deviations from it. If we are unable rationally 
to form expectations of the future from unvarying expe- 
rience in the past, it is still more irrational to call that 
supernatural which is merely different from our past 
experience. Take, for instance, the case of supposed 
exemption from the action of the law of gravitation, 
which Archbishop Trench calls “a lost prerogative of 
our race:”! we cannot rationally affirm that next week 
we may not be able to walk on the sea, or ascend bodily 
into the air. To deny this because we have not hitherto 
been able to do so is unreasonable ; for, as Dr. Mozley 
maintains, it is a mere irrational impulse which expects 
that which has hitherto happened, when we have made 
such attempts, to happen again next week. If we 
cannot rationally deny the possibility, however, that we 
may be able at some future time to walk on the sea or 
ascend into the air, the statement that these phenomena 
have already occurred loses all its force, and such occur- 
rences cease to be in any way supernatural. If, on the 
other hand, it would be irrational to affirm that we may 
next week become exempt from the operation of the 
law of gravitation, it can only be so by the admission 
that unvarying experience forbids the entertainment of 
such a hypothesis, and in that case it equally forbids 
belief in the statement that such acts ever actually took 
place. If we deny the future possibility on any ground 
1 Notes on Miracles, p. 32 f., p. 291 f. 
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of reason, we admit that we have grounds of reason for 
expecting the future to be like the past, and therefore 
contradict Dr. Mozley’s conclusion; and if we cannot 
deny it upon any ground of reason, we extinguish the 
claim of such occurrences in the past to any supernatural 
character. Any argument which could destroy faith in 
the order of nature would be equally destructive to 
miracles. If we have no right to believe in a rule, there 
can be no right to speak of exceptions. The result in 
any case is this, that whether the principle of the order 
of nature be established or refuted, the supernatural 
pretensions of miracles are disallowed. 


2. 


TurovucHout the whole of his argument against the 
rationality of belief in the order of nature, the rigorous 
precision which Dr. Mozley unrelentingly demands from 
his antagonists is remarkable. They are not permitted 
to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the line of strict 
logic, and the most absolute exactness of demonstration 
is required. Anything like an assumption or argument 
from analogy is excluded ; induction is allowed to add 
no reason to bare and isolated facts; and the belief that 
the sun will rise to-morrow morning is, with pitiless 
severity, written down as mere unintelligent impulse. 
Belief in the return of day, based upon the unvarying 
experience of all past time, is declared to be without any 
ground of reason. We find anything but fault with 
strictness of argument ; but it is fair that equal precision 
should be observed by those who assert miracles, and 
that assumption and inaccuracy should be excluded. 
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Hitherto, as we have frequently pointed out, we have 
met with very little or nothing but assumption in 
support of miracles; but, encouraged by the inflexible 
spirit of Dr. Mozley’s attack upon the argument from 
experience, we may look for similar precision from 

Proceeding, however, from his argument against the 
rationality of belief im the order of nature to his more 
direct argument for miracles, we are astonished to find 
a total abandonment of the rigorous exactness imposed 
upon his antagonists, and a complete relapse into 
assumptions. Dr.-Mozley does not conceal the fact. 
“The peculiarity of the argument of miracles,” he 
frankly admits, “is, that it begins and ends with an 
assumption; I mean relatively to that argument.”? 
Such an argument is no argument at all; it isa mere 
petitio principit, incapable of proving anything. The 
nature of the assumptions obviously does not in the 
slightest degree affect this conclusion. It is true that the 
statement of the particular assumptions may constitute 

! Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 94. In a lecture on the Miraculous 
Testimony to Christianity, one of a course delivered at the request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, and published under the title of ‘‘ Modern 
Scepticism,” Dr. Stoughton, with a happy unconsciousness of the nature 
of the arguments he is using, after describing the reasoning which he 
puts into the mouths of those who deny miracles.as mere assumption, 
then triumphantly puts his own case: ‘“‘ But when all assumptions are 
denied, the whole question presents another aspect. Given’ the funda- 
mental distinction between things physical and things moral; given the 
higher nature of man, the personal existence of God, a moral element in 
the Divine rule, the immortality of the human soul, and the present 
vicinity of invisible spiritual realms ; and immediately, miracles wrought 
by the Divine will for men’s moral welfare are completely removed out of 
the sphere of the impossible,”p. 193 (6th edition). Dr. Stoughton does 
not appear to have the slightest suspicion that there is any assumption 
at all amongst his poimts; but the whole lecture betrays the most 
astonishing confusion of ideas regarding the subject with which he is 
dealing. 
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an appeal to belief otherwise derived, and evolve feel- 
ings which may render the calm exercise of judgment 
more difficult, but the fact remains absolute, that an 
argument which “begins and ends with an assumption ” 
is totally impotent. It remains an assumption, and is 
not an argument at all. ? 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate and disqualifying 
“peculiarity ” we may examine the argument. It is as 
follows : ‘‘ We assume the existence of a Personal Deity 
prior to the proof of miracles in the religious sense ; but 
with this assumption the question of miracles is at an 
end; because such a Being has necessarily the power to 
suspend those laws of nature which He has Himself 
enacted.”? The “question of miracles,” which Dr. 
Mozley here asserts to be at an end on the assumption of 
a “ Personal Deity,” is of course merely that of the possi- 
bility of miracles ; but it is obvious that, even with the 
precise definition of Deity which is assumed, instead of 
the real “ question” being at an end, it only commences. 
The power to suspend the laws of nature being assumed, 
the will to suspend them has to be demonstrated, and 
the actual occurrence of any such suspension, which, it 
has already been shown, is contrary to reason. It is 
absurd to assume what is beyond reason to account for 
what is opposed to reason. The subject is, moreover, 
complicated by the occurrence of Satanic as well as 
Divine suspensions of the order of nature, and by the 
necessity of assuming a Personal Devil as well as a 
Personal Deity, and his power to usurp that control over 
the laws of nature, which is assumed as the prerogative 
of the Deity, and to suspend them in direct opposition 
to God. The express ascription of miracles to the 


* Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 94. 
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special intervention of a Personal God is also, as we have 
seen, excluded by the Scriptural admission that there are 
other supernatural beings capable of performing them. 
Even Dr. Newman has recognized this, and, in a passage 
already quoted, he says: “For the cogency of the argu- 
ment from Miracles depends on the assumption, that 
interruptions in the course of nature must ultimately 
proceed from God; which is not true, if they may be 
effected by other beings without His sanction.”! The 
first assumption, in fact, leads to nothing but assumptions 
connected with the unseen, unknown and supernatural, 
which are beyond the limits of reason. 

Dr. Mozley is well aware that his assumption of a 
“ Personal” Deity is not susceptible of proof ;? indeed, 
this is admitted in the statement that the definition is 
an “assumption.” He quotes the obvious reply which 
must be made regarding this assumption :—“ Everybody 
must collect from the harmony of the physical universe 
the existence of a God, but in acknowledging a God, 
we do not thereby acknowledge this peculiar doctrinal 
conception of a God. We see in the structure of nature 
a mind—a universal mind—but still a mind which only 
operates and expresses itself by law. Nature only does 
and only can inform us of mind im nature, the partner 
and correlative of organized matter. Nature, therefore, 
can speak to the existence of a God in this sense, and 

1 Two Essays, &c., p. 50. 

? Canon Westcott frankly admits this. ‘‘ Christianity, therefore,” he 
says, ‘‘as the absolute religion of man assumes as its foundation the 
existence of an Infinite Personal Gop and a finite human will. This 
antithesis is assumed and not proved. No arguments can establish it. 
It is a primary intuition and not a deduction. It is capable of illustration 
from what we observe around us; but if either term is denied no 


reasoning can establish its truth.” The Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd 
ed., 1874, p. 19 f. 
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can speak to the omnipotence of God in a sense coin- 
ciding with the actual facts of nature ; but in no other 
sense does nature witness to the existence of an Omni- 
potent Supreme Being. Of a universal Mind out of 
nature, nature says nothing, and of an Omnipotence 
which does not possess an inherent limit in nature, she 
says nothing either. And, therefore, that conception of ~ 
a Supreme Being which represents him as a Spirit 
independent of the physical universe, and able from a 
standing-place external to nature to interrupt its order, 
is a conception of God for which we must go elsewhere. 
That conception is obtained from revelation which is 
asserted to be proved by miracles. But that being the 
case, this doctrine of Theism rests itself upon miracles, 
and, therefore, miracles cannot rest upon this doctrine 
of Theism.”? With his usual fairness, Dr. Mozley, 
while questioning the correctness of the premiss of this 
argument, admits that, if established, the consequence 
stated would follow, “‘and more, for miracles being 
thrown back upon the same ground on which Theism 
is, the whole evidence of revelation becomes a vicious 
circle, and the fabric is left suspended in space, reve- 
lation resting on miracles and miracles resting on 
revelation.”? He not only recognizes, however, that the 
conception of a “Personal” Deity cannot be proved, 
but he distinctly confesses that it was obtained from 
revelation,? and from nowhere else, and these necessary 
admissions obviously establish the correctness of the 
premiss, and involve the consequence pointed out, that 
the evidence of revelation is a mere vicious circle. 
Dr. Mozley attempts to argue that, although the idea 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 94 f. 
> 1b, p26. wFS,, p. 97 f. 
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was first obtained through this channel, “the truth 
once possessed is seen to rest upon grounds of natural 
reason.” ' Why, then, does he call it an assumption ? 
The argument by which he seeks to show that the 
conception is seen to rest upon grounds of natural 
‘reason is: “We naturally attribute to the design of 
a Personal Being a contrivance which is directed to 
the existence of a Personal Being . . . From per- 
sonality at one end I infer personality at the other.” 
Dr. Mozley’s own sense of the weakness of his argument, 
however, and his natural honesty of mind oblige him 
continually to confess the absence of evidence. <A few 
paragraphs further on he admits :—“ Not, however, that 
the existence of a God is so clearly seen by reason as to 
dispense with faith;”? but he endeavours to convince 
us that faith is reason, only reason acting under peculiar 
circumstances : when reason draws conclusions which are 
not backed by experience, reason is then called faith.* 
The issue of the argument, he contends, is so amazing, 
that if we do not tremble for its safety it must be on 
account of a practical principle, which makes us confide 
and trust in reasons, and that principle is faith. We 
are not aware that conviction can be arrived at regarding 
any matter otherwise than by confidence in the correct- 
ness of the reasons, and what Dr. Mozley really means 
by faith, here, is confidence and trust in a conclusion for 
which there are no reasons. 

It is almost incredible that the same person who had 
just been denying grounds of reason to conclusions from 
unvarying experience, and excluding from them the 
results of inductive reasoning—who had denounced as 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 99. *° Fb., p. 100. 
3 1b., p. 101. 
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unintelligent impulse and irrational instinct the faith 
that the sun, which has risen without fail every morning 
since time began, will rise again to-morrow, could thus 
argue. In fact, from the very commencement of the 
direct plea for miracles, calm logical reasoning is aban- 
doned, and the argument becomes entirely ad hominem. 
Mere feeling is substituted for thought, and in the 
inability to be precise and logical, the lecturer appeals 
to the generally prevailing inaccuracy of thought." 
“Faith, then,’ he concludes, “is wnverified reason ; 
reason which has not yet received the verification of 
the final test, but is still expectant.” In science this, 
at the best, would be called mere “ hypothesis,’ but 
accuracy can scarcely be expected where the argument 
continues: “Indeed, does not our heart bear witness to 
the fact that to believe in a God”—~. e., a Personal God 
—‘is an exercise of faith?” &c.? 

It does not help Dr. Mozley that Butler, Paley, and 
all other divines have equally been obliged to commence 
with the same assumption; and, indeed, as we have 
already remarked, Dr. Mozley honestly admits the 
difficulty of the case, and while naturally making 
the most of his own views, he does not disguise the 
insecurity of the position. He deprecates that school 
which maintains that any average man, taken out of a 
crowd, who has sufficient common sense to manage his 
own affairs, is a fit judge, and such a judge as was 
originally contemplated, of the Christian evidences ;* 
and he says: “It is not, indeed, consistent with truth, 
nor would it conduce to the real defence of Christianity, 
to underrate the difficulties of the Christian evidence ; 


» Cf, Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 101 ff 2 Id., p. 104. 
3 Ib, p. 140, 
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or to disguise this characteristic of it, that the very 
facts which constitute the evidence of revelation have 
to be accepted by an act of faith themselves, before they 
can operate as a proof of that further truth.”! Such 
evidence is manifestly worthless. After all his assump- 
tions, Dr. Mozley is reduced to the necessity of plead- 
ing: “A probable fact is a probable evidence. I may, 
therefore, use a miracle as evidence of a revelation, though 
I have only probable evidence for the miracle.” ? The 
probability of the miracle, however, is precisely what 
is denied, as opposed to reason and experience, and 
incompatible with the order of nature. A cause is, 
indeed, weak when so able an advocate is reduced to 
such reasoning. 

The deduction which is drawn from the assumption 
of a “ Personal” Deity is, as we have seen, merely the 
possibility of miracles. ‘“ Paley’s criticism,” said the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s, “is, after all, the true one 
‘once believe that there is a God, and miracles are not 
incredible.” The assumption, therefore, although of 
vital importance in the event of its rejection, does not 
very materially advance the cause of miracles if esta- 
blished. We have already seen that the assuniption is 
avowedly incapable of proof, but it may be well to 
examine it a little more closely in connection with the 
inferences supposed to be derivable from it. We must, 
however, in doing so carefully avoid being led into a 
metaphysical argument, which would be foreign to the 





purpose of this inquiry. 
In his Bampton Lectures on “ The Limit of Religious 


1"Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 138 f. 
2 Jb., p. 138. 3 Mansel, Aids to Faith, p. 30. 
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Thought,” delivered in 1858, Dr. Mansel, the very able 
editor and disciple of Sir William Hamilton, discussed 
this subject with great minuteness, and although we 
cannot pretend here to follow him through the whole of 
his singular argument—a theological application of Sir 
William Hamilton’s philosophy—we must sufficiently 
represent it. Dr. Mansel argues: We are absolutely 
incapable of conceiving or proving the existence of God-’ 
as he is; and so far is human reason from being able to 
construct a theology independent of revelation that it 
cannot even read the alphabet out of which that theology 
must be formed.' We are compelled, by the constitution 
of our minds, to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
and. Infinite Being ; but the imstant we attempt to 
analyse, we are involved in inextricable confusion.? Our 
moral consciousness demands that we should conceive 
him as a Personality, but personality, as we conceive 
it, is essentially a limitation; to speak of an Absolute 
and Infinite Person is simply to use language to which 
no mode of human thought. can possibly attach itself.? 
This amounts simply to an admission that our knowledge 
of God does not satisfy the conditions of speculative 


1 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 40. 

2 We do not interrupt the course of Dr. Mansel’s argument to contra- 
dict anything. 

3 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 56., 
Canon Westcott says upon this point: ‘‘ But though we appeal to the 
individual consciousness for the recognition of the truth of the assump- 
tions which have been made, the language in which one term of the 
antithesis is expressed requires explanation. We speak of God as Infinite 
and Personal. The epithets involve a contradiction, and yet they are 
both necessary. In fact the only approximately adequate conception 
which we can form of a Divine Being is under the form of a contradiction, 
For us personality is only the name for special limitation exerting itself 
through will; and will itself implies the idea of resistance. But as 
upplied to Gop the notions of limitation and resistance are excluded by 
the antithetic term infinite.” The Gospel of the Resurrection, 1874, p. 21, 
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philosophy, and is incapable of reduction to an ultimate 
and absolute truth.! It is, therefore, reasonable that we 
should expect to find that the revealed manifestation of 
the Divine nature and attributes should likewise carry 
the marks of subordination to some higher truth, of 
which it indicates the existence, but does not make 
known the substance ; and that our apprehension of the 
revealed Deity should involve mysteries inscrutable, and 
doubts insoluble by our present faculties, while at the 
same time it inculcates the true spirit in which doubt 
should be dealt with by warning us that our knowledge 
of God, though revealed by himself, is revealed in 
relation to human faculties, and subject to the limitations 
and imperfections inseparable from the constitution of 
the human mind.? We need not, of course, point out 
that the reality of revelation is here assumed. Else- 
where, Dr. Mansel maintains that philosophy, by its own 
incongruities, has no claim to be accepted as a competent 
witness ; and, on the other hand, human personality cannot 
- be assumed as an exact copy of the Divine, but only as 
that which is most nearly analogous to it among finite 
things? As we are, therefore, incapable on the one 
hand of a clear conception of the Divine Being, and 
have only analogy to guide us in conceiving his attributes, 
we have no criterion of religious truth or falsehood, 
enabling us to judge of the ways of God, represented 
by revelation,* and have no right to judge of his 


1 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 94 f. 
21b.p.95. 
3 Mansel, The Philosophy of the Conditioned (Strahan, 1866), p. 143 f. 
- 4 1b., .p. 144 f. In another place Dean Mansel says: ‘‘ Ideas and 
images*Which do not represent God as He is may nevertheless represent 
Him as it is our duty to regard Him. They are not in themselves true; 
but we must nevertheless believe and act as if they were true. A finite 
mind can form no conception of an Intinite Being which shall be srccu- 
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justice, or mercy, or goodness, by the standard of human 
morality. 

It is impossible to conceive an argument more vicious, 
or more obviously warped to favour already accepted 
conclusions of revelation :—As finite beings we are not 
only incapable of proving the existence of God, but 
-even of conceiving him as he is; therefore we may 
conceive him as he is not. ‘To attribute personality 
to him is a limitation totally incompatible with the idea 
of an Absolute and Infinite Being, in which “ we are 
compelled by the constitution of our minds to believe ;” 
and to speak of him as a personality is “to use language 
to which no mode of human thought can possibly attach 
itself ;” but, nevertheless, to satisfy supposed demands of 
our moral consciousness, we are to conceive him as a 
personality. Although we must define the Supreme 
Being as a personality to satisfy our moral consciousness, 
we must not, we are told, make the same moral con- 
sciousness the criterion of the attributes of that per- 
sonality. We must not suppose him to be endowed, 
for instance, with the perfection of morality according 
to our ideas of it; but, on the contrary, we must hold 
that his moral perfections are at best only analogous, and. 
often contradictory, to our standard of morality.’ As 
soon as we conceive a Personal Deity to satisfy our moral 
consciousness, we have to abandon the personality which 
latively true, for it must represent the Infinite under finite forms; never- 
theless a conception which is speculatively untrue may be regulatively 
true. A regulative truth is thus designed not to satisfy our reason, but 
to guide our practice ; not to tell us what God is, but how He wills that 
we should think of Him.’ Man’s conception of Eternity ; an examination 
of Mr. Maurice’s Theory of a Fixed State out of Time, in a letter to the 
Rey. L. T. Bernays, by Rey. H. L. Mansel, B.D., p. Of. 


1 Mansel, Philosophy of the Conditioned, p. 143 f.; Bampton Lectures, 
1858, pp. 131—174, pp. 94-130. 
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satisfies that consciousness, in order to accept the cha- 
racteristics of a supposed Revelation, to reconcile certain 
statements of which we must admit that we have no 
criterion of truth or falsehood enabling us to judge of 
the ways of God. 

Now, in reference to the assumption of a Personal 
Deity as a preliminary to the proof of miracles, it must 
be clearly remembered that the peculiarities of the 
revelation which miracles are to authenticate cannot 
have any weight. Antecedently, then, it is admitted 
that personality is a limitation which is absolutely ex- 
cluded by the ideas of the Deity, which, it is asserted, 
the constitution of our minds compels us to form. It 
cannot, therefore, be rationally assumed. To admit that 
such a conception is false, and then to base conclusions 
upon it, as though it were true, is absurd. It is child’s 
play to satisfy our feeling and imagination by the con- 
scious sacrifice of our reason. Moreover, Dr. Mansel 
admits that the conception of a Personal Deity is really 
derived from the revelation, which has to be rendered 
credible by miracles ; therefore the consequence already 
pointed out ensues, that the assumption cannot be used 
to prove miracles. “It must be allowed that it is not 
through reasoning that men obtain the first intimation 
of their relation to the Deity; and that, had they been 
left to the guidance of their intellectual faculties alone, 
it is possible that no such intimation might have taken 
place; or at best, that it would have been but as one 
guess, out of many equally plausible and equally 
natural.”' The vicious circle of the argument is here 
again apparent, and the singular reasoning by which the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s seeks to drive us mto an 

? Bampton Lectures,_1855, p. 68. 
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acceptance of Revelation is really the strongest argu- 
ment against it. The impossibility of conceiving God 
as he is, which is rightly insisted upon, instead of being 
a reason for assuming his personality, or for accepting 
Jewish conceptions of him, totally excludes such an 
assumption. 

As we are avowedly incapable of adequately con- 
ceiving the nature of the Supreme Being,’ and too 
naturally fall into anthropomorphic modes of repre- 
senting him to ourselves, surely we should carefully 
avoid forming views of God, from foregone conclusions, 
which are opposed to our highest moral sense, and con- 
tradictory to the teaching of the universe and its laws. 
The instant we abandon the only true guides we have— 
Reason and Moral Consciousness—we must inevitably go 
astray, and frame for ourselves a God out of mere fancy, 
of whom it can neither be said that we are made in his 
image nor even he in ours. Putting aside, then, as we 
must do, all foregone conclusions, it is perfectly certain 
that in our admitted incompetency to form any concep- 
tion of the Supreme Being as he is, we have only two 
alternatives: 1. To renounce all attempts to gain fuller 
knowledge of him, and to rest in the mere belief that 
there is a Supreme Being of whose nature we cannot 
know anything,—and this would exclude the pos- 


? Sir William Hamilton says: ‘‘ True therefore are the declarations of 
a pious philosophy. ‘A God understood would be no God at all.’ ‘To 
think that God is as we can think Him to beis blasphemy.’ The Divinity, 
in a certain sense, is revealed ; in a certain sense is concealed: He is at 
once known and unknown. But the last and highest consecration of all 
true religion must be an altar—’Ayvaotm OcG—‘ To the unknown and un- 
knowable God.” Discussions on Philosophy, 8rd ed., Blackwood and 
Sons, 1866, p. 14, note. 

2 Cf. Kant, Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. 
Simmtl. Werke, ed. Hartenstein, 1867, vi. p. 267 ff. 
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sibility of the assumption which the argument for 
miracles requires; or, 2. To gain such knowledge of the 
Supreme Being as we may from study of the order of 
nature, aided by our highest perceptions of morality,— 
and this would equally destroy the argument. It is 
obvious that either alternative is fatal to miracles. In 
order, however, to account for certain occurrences which 
are reported to have taken place, but which they do not 
understand and are unable to explain, theologians adopt 
an assumption, which dwarfs the Supreme Being, of 
whom they admit that we cannot even form a con- | 
ception, into an arbitrary Personal God constantly 
interfering with the order of nature.' 

This “ great religious assumption” is not suggested by 
any antecedent considerations, but is required to account 
for miracles, and is derived from the very Revelation 
which miracles are to attest. “In nature and from 
nature,” to quote words of Professor Baden Powell, “by 
science and by reason, we neither have nor can possibly 
have any evidence of a Deity working miracles ;—for 
that we must go out of nature and beyond scienee. If 
we could have any such evidence from nature, it could 
only prove extraordinary natural effects, which would 


? Dr. Mozley, however, does not overlook the peculiarities of the case, 
and he condemns the class of writers who speak of miracles as though 
they stood on a par with other events as matters of credit, and were 
accepted upon the same testimony as ordinary facts of history. Against 
such a theory he says : “‘ But this is to forget the important point that a 
miracle is on one side of it not a fact of this world, but of the invisible 
world ; the Divine interposition in it being a supernatural and mysterious 
act: that therefore the evidence for a miracle does not stand exactly on 
the same ground as the evidence of the witness box, which only appeals 
to our common sense as men of the world and actors in ordinary life ; but 
that it requires a great religious assumption in our minds to begin with, 
without which no testimony in the case can ayail.” Bampton Lectures, 
1865, p. 128. 
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not be miracles in the old theological sense, as isolated, 
unrelated, and uncaused ; whereas no physical fact can 
be conceived as unique, or without analogy and relation 
to others, and to the whole system of natural causes.” ! 
Being, therefore, limited to Reason for any feeble concep- 
tion of the Divine Being of which we may be capable, 
and Reason being totally opposed to the idea of an order 
of nature so imperfect as to require or permit repeated 
interference, and rejecting the supposition of arbitrary 
suspensions of Law, such a conception of the Deity as is 
proposed by theologians must be pronounced irrational 
and derogatory to the wisdom and perfection which we 
recognize in the invariable order of nature. It is impos- 
sible for us to conceive the Supreme Being acting other- 
wise than we actually see in nature, and if we recognize 
in the universe the operation of his infinite wisdom and 
power, it is in the immutable order and regularity of all 
phenomena, and in the eternal prevalence of Law, that we 
see their highest manifestation. This is no conception 
based merely upon observation of law and order in the 
material world, as Dr. Mansel insinuates,? but it is 
likewise the result of the highest exercise of mind. Dr. 
Mansel “ does not hesitate” to affirm with Sir William 
Hamilton “that the class of phenomena which requires 
that kind of cause we denominate a Deity is exclusively 
given in the phenomena of mind; that the phenomena 
of matter, taken by themselves, do not warrant any 
inference to the existence of a God.”* After declaring 
the Supreme Being, from every point of view, incon- 


1 Study of the Evidences of Christianity, “‘ Essays and Reviews,” 9th 
ed. p. 141 f. 

2 Aids to Faith, p. 25. 

3 Ib., p. 25. Cf. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 26. 
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ceivable by our finite minds, it is singular to find him 
thrusting upon us, in consequence, a conception of that 
Being which almost makes us exclaim with Bacon: “ It 
were better to have no opinion of God at all than such 
an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely.”? Dr. Mansel asks: 
“Is matter or mind the truer image of God?”? But both 
matter and mind unite in repudiating so unworthy a 
conception of him, and in rejecting the idea of suspen- 
sions of Law. In the words of Spinoza: “ From miracles“ 
we can neither infer the nature, the existence, nor the 
providence of God, but, on the contrary, these may be 
much better comprehended from the fixed and immu- 
table order of nature ;”* indeed, as he adds, miracles, as 
contrary to the order of nature, would rather lead us to 
doubt the existence of God.* 

Six centuries before our era, a noble thinker, Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon, whose pure mind soared far above 
the base anthropomorphic mythologies of Homer and 
Hesiod, and anticipated some of the highest results of 
the Platonic philosophy, finely said -— 


‘‘ There is one God supreme over all gods, diviner than mortals, 
Whose form is not like unto man’s, and as unlike his nature ; 


But vain mortals imagine that gods like themselves are begotten, 
With human sensations, and voice, and corporeal members ;* 





1 Bacon’s Essays, xvii. ed. Whately, p. 183. 

2 Aids to Faith, p. 26. 

3 «*«Nos ex miraculis nec Dei essentiam nec existentiam, nec providen- 
tiam posse intelligere, sed contra hzec longe melius percipi ex fixo. atque 
immutabili nature ordine.” ‘Tract. Theolog. Polit. c. yi. § 16, ed. 
Tauchunitz. 

4 Ib., vi. § 19. 

6 Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the whole of this passage from 
Xeuophanes, makes a separation here from the succeeding lines, by kai 
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So if oxen or lions had hands and could work in man’s fashion, 
And trace out with chisel or brush their conception of Godhead, 
Then would horses depict gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, 
Each kind the Divine with its own form and nature endowing.” ! 


He illustrates this profound observation by pointing 
out that the Ethiopians represent their deities as black 
with flat noses, while the Thracians make them blue- 
eyed with ruddy complexions, and, similarly, the Medes 
and the Persians and Egyptians portray their gods like 
themselves.? The Jewish idea of God was equally an- 
thropomorphic ; but their highest conception was cer- 
tainly that which the least resembled themselves, and 
which described the Almighty as “ without variableness 
or shadow of turning,’ and as giving a law to the 
universe which shall not be broken. 


mddw ; but the sense is evidently continuous, and the fragments are gene- 
rally united. Cf. Clem, Al. Strom., v. 14, § 110. 


1 Kis eds &v re Oeoior kal avOparoiot péytotos, 
OU re Sépas Ovnroiow dpolios ovdé vdnua. 


"AAG Bpotot Soxéover Beods yervac bau" 
Thy oerépny 8 eoOjra exew, povny re Séuas re.* 
~ > 
"ANN eirot xeipas elxov, Bes, Ne Aéorres, 
*H ypawae xelperor, kat epya Tedeiv dep dvdpes™ 
¢ od ‘ bcd , AY , ‘ ¢ r 
Inror pev Cimrorot, Boes S€ Te Bovoty dpotor, 
Kai ke Oecd idéas éypaor, kat o@par’ éroiovy 
a er > \ v4 e cad 
Toad oidy rep Kavrot déuas etyov dpoitor. 


A > , 
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3. ig ‘ Ul ‘ , , > a“ ? ‘ * ‘ > , 
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cal a \ > ’ ¢ 

aaaltas avtois Svanophody mpds Thy oikeiay poppy. 

3 Ps. oxlyiil. 





* Theodoret gives a different version of these two lines, not unsupported 
by others. 
"ANN of Bporol Soxodar yervar9at Beors, 
Kat tony aicOnoiv 7 €xew, povny te S€uas te, 
We have preferred the reading of the latter line, and have translated 
accordingly, instead of adopting éa@yra, 
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3. 


None of the arguments with which we have yet met 
have succeeded in making miracles in the least degree 
antecedently credible. On the contrary they have been 
based upon mere assumptions incapable of proof and 
devoid of probability. On the other hand there are the 
strongest reasons for affirming that such phenomena are 
antecedently incredible. Dr. Mozley’s attack on the 
argument from experience which we discussed in the 
first part of this chapter, and which of course was chiefly 
directed against Hume’s celebrated essay, never seriously 
grappled the doctrine at all. The principle which 
opposes itself to belief in miracles is very simple. What- 
ever is contradictory to universal and invariable experi- 
ence is antecedently incredible, and as that sequence of 
phenomena which is called the order of nature is esta- 
blished and in accordance with universal experience, 
miracles or alleged violations of that order are antecedently 
incredible. The preponderance of evidence for the invaria- 
bility of the order of nature, in fact, is so enormous that 
it is impossible to credit the reality of such variations 
from it, and reason and experience concur in attributing 
the ascription of a miraculous character to any actual 
occurrences which may have been witnessed to imperfect 
observation, mistaken inference or some other of the 
numerous sources of error. Any allegation of the inter- 
ference of a new and supernatural agent, upon such an 
occasion, to account for results, in contradiction of the 
known sequence of cause and effect, is excluded by the 
very same principle, for invariable experience being as 
opposed to the assertion that such interference ever takes 
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place as it is to the occurrence of miraculous phenomena, 
the allegation is necessarily disbelieved. 

Apologists find it much more convenient to evade the 
simple but effective arguments of Hume than to answer 
them, and where it is possible they dismiss them with a 
sneer, and hasten on to less dangerous ground. For in- 
stance, arecent Hulsean Lecturer, arguing the antecedent 
eredibility of the miraculous, makes the following re- 
marks: “Now, as regards the inadequacy of testimony to 
establish a miracle, modern scepticism has not advanced 
one single step beyond the blank assertion. And it is 
astonishing that this assertion should still be considered 
cogent, when its logical consistency has been shattered 
to pieces by a host of writers as well sceptical as Chris- 
tian (Mill’s Logie, 11., 157—160). For, as the greatest 
of our living logicians has remarked, the supposed recon- 
dite and dangerous formula of Hume—that it is more 
probable that testimony should be mistaken than that 
miracles should be true—reduces itself to the very 
harmless proposition that anything is incredible which 
is contrary to a complete induction. It is im fact a fla- 
grant petitio principi, used to support a wholly unphilo- 
sophical assertion.”’ It is much more astonishing that 
so able a man as Dr. Farrar could so misunderstand 
Hume’s argument and so misinterpret and mis-state Mr. 
Mill’s remarks upon it. So far from shattering to pieces 
the logical consistency of Hume’s reasoning, Mr. Mill 
substantially confirms it, and pertinently remarks that 
“it speaks ill for the state of philosophical speculation 
on such subjects” that so simple and evident a doctrine 
should have been accounted a dangerous heresy. 


1 « The Witness of History to Christ,” Hulsean Lectures, 1870, by 
the Rey. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., &c., &c., 2nd ed., 1872, p. 26 f. 
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Mr. Mill states the evident principle, that—‘“If an 
alleged fact be in contradiction, not to any number of 
approximate generalizations, but to a completed generali- 
zation grounded on a rigorous induction, it is said to be 
impossible, and is to be disbelieved totally.” Mr. Mill 
continues : “This last principle, simple and evident as it 
appears, is the doctrine which, on the occasion of an 
attempt to apply it to the question of the credibility 
of miracles, excited so violent a controversy. Hume’s 
celebrated doctrine, that nothing is credible which is 
contradictory to experience or at variance with laws of 
nature, is merely this very plain and harmless propo- 
sition, that whatever is contradictory to a complete 
induction is incredible.”! He then proceeds to meet 
possible objections: “But does not (it may be asked) 
the very statement of the proposition imply a contra- 
diction? An alleged fact according to this theory is 
not to be believed if it contradict a complete induction. 
But it is essential to the completeness of an induction 
that it should not contradict any known fact. Is it not, 
then, a petitio principi to say, that the fact ought to 
be disbelieved because the induction to it is complete 4 
How can we have a right to declare the induction com- 
plete, while facts, supported by credible evidence, 
present themselves in opposition to it? I answer, we 
have that right whenever the scientific canons of induc- 
tion give it to us; that is, whenever the induction can 
be complete. We have it, for example, in a case of 
causation in which there has been an experimentum 
crucis.” It will be remarked that Dr. Farrar adopts 
Mr. Mill’s phraseology in one of the above questions to 
affirm the reverse of his opinion. Mr. Mill decides that 


1 A System of Logic, by John Stuart Mill, 8th ed., 1872, il. p. 165. 
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the proposition is not a petitio principw; Dr. Farrar 
says, as in continuation of his reference to Mr. Mill, that 
it is a flagrant petitio principw. Mr. Mill proceeds to 
prove his statement, and he naturally argues that, if 
observations or experiments have been repeated so often, 
and by so many persons, as to exclude all supposition of 
error in the observer, a law of nature is established ; and 
so long as this law is received as such, the assertion that 
on any particular occasion the cause A took place and 
yet the effect B did not follow, without any counteract- 
ing cause, must be disbelieved. In fact, as he winds up 
this part of the argument by saying: ‘‘ We cannot 
admit a proposition as a law of nature, and yet believe a 
fact in real contradiction to it. We must disbelieve the 
alleged fact, or believe that we were mistaken in 
admitting the supposed law.”' Mr, Mill points out 
however, that, in order that any alleged fact should be 
contradictory to a law of causation, the allegation must 
be not simply that the cause existed without being fol- 
lowed by the effect, but that this happened in the 
absence of any adequate counteracting cause. “ Now, 
in the case of an alleged miracle, the assertion is the 
exact opposite of this. It is, that the effect was defeated, 
not in the absence, but in consequence of a counteracting 
cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of the will 
of some being who has power over nature ; and in par- 
ticular of a Being, whose will being assumed to have 
endowed all the causes with the powers by which they 
produce their effects, may well be supposed able to 
counteract them.”? <A miracle, then, is no contradiction 
to the law of cause and effect ; it is merely a new effect 
supposed to be introduced by the introduction of a new 


1 Mill, Logic, ii. p. 166 f. 2 Ib., ii. p. 167. 
VOL. 1. a 
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cause ; “of the adequacy of that cause 7f present,’ there 
can be no doubt ; and the only antecedent improbability 
which can be ascribed to the miracle is the improba- 
bility that any such cause existed.” Mr. Mill then 
continues, resuming his criticism on Hume’s argument : 
* All, therefore, which Hume has made out, and this he 
must be considered to have made out, is that (at least 
in the imperfect state of our knowledge of natural 
agencies, which leaves it always possible that some of the 
physical antecedents may have been hidden from us,) no 
evidence can prove a miracle to any one who did not 
previously believe the existence of a being or beings 
with supernatural power; or who believes himself to 
have full proof that the character of the Bemg whom he 
recognizes is inconsistent with his having seen fit to 
interfere on the occasion in question.” Mr. Mill pro- 
ceeds to enlarge on this conclusion. “If we do not 
already believe in supernatural agencies, no miracle can 
prove to us their existence. The miracle itself, con- 
sidered merely as an extraordinary fact, may be satis- 
factorily certified by our senses or by testimony ; but 
nothing can ever prove that it is a miracle: there is still 
another possible hypothesis, that of its being the result of 
some unknown natural cause : and this possibility cannot 
be so completely shut out as to leave no alternative but 
that of admitting the existence and intervention of a 
being superior to nature. Those, however, who already 
believe in such a being have two hypotheses to choose 
from, a supernatural, and an unknown natural agency; 
and they have to judge which of the two is the most 
probable in the particular case. In forming this judg- 
ment, an important element of the question will be the 


1 The italics are ours. 
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conformity of the result to the laws of the supposed 
agent; that is, to the character of the Deity as they 
conceive it. But, with the knowledge which we now 
possess of the general uniformity of the course of nature, 
religion, following in the wake of science, has been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the government of the universe as 
being on the whole carried on by general laws, and not 
by special interpositions. To whoever holds this belief, 
there is a general presumption against any supposition 
of divine agency not operating through general laws, or, 
in other words, there is an antecedent improbability in 
every miracle, which, in order to outweigh it, requires an 
extraordinary strength of antecedent probability derived 
from the special circumstances of the case.”! Mr. Mill 
rightly considers that it is not more difficult to estimate 
this than in the case of other probabilities. “ We are 
seldom, therefore, without the means (when the cireum- 
stances of the case are at all known to us) of judging 
how far it is likely that such a cause should have existed 
at that time and place without manifesting its presence 
by some other marks, and (in the case of an unknown 
cause) without having hitherto manifested its existence in 
any other instance. According as this circumstance, or 
the falsity of the testimony, appears more improbable, 
that is, conflicts with an approximate generalization of a 
higher order, we believe the testimony, or disbelieve it ; 
with a stronger or weaker degree of conviction, accord- 
ing to the preponderance : at least until we have sifted 
the matter further.” This is precisely Hume’s argu- 
ment weakened by the introduction of reservations which 
have no cogency. 

We have wished to avoid interrupting Mr. Mar s train 


1 Mill, Logic, ii. p. 168 f. 2 1b,, ii, p. 169, 
a2 
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of reasoning by any remarks of our own, and have, 
therefore, deferred till now the following observations 
regarding his criticism on Hume’s argument. 

In reducing Hume’s celebrated doctrine to the very 
plain proposition that whatever is contradictory to 
a complete induction is incredible, Mr. Mill in no way 
diminishes its potency against miracles ; and he does not 
call that proposition “harmless” in reference to its 
bearing on miracles, as Dr. Farrar evidently supposes, 
but merely in opposition to the character of a recondite 
and “ dangerous heresy ” assigned by dismayed theolo- 
gians to so obvious and simple a principle. The pro- 
position, however, whilst it reduces Hume’s doctrine in 
the abstract to more technical terms, does not altogether 
represent his argument. Without asserting that expe- 
rience is an absolutely infallible guide, Hume maintains 
that—‘“ A wise man proportions his belief to the evidence. 
In such conclusions as are founded on an infallible 
experience, he expects the event with the last degree of 
assurance, and regards his past experience as a full proof 
of the future existence of that event. In other cases he 
proceeds with more caution, he weighs the opposite 
experiments: he considers which side is supported by 
the greater number of experiments: to that side he 
inclines with doubt and hesitation ; and when at last he 
fixes his judgment, the evidence exceeds not what we 
properly call probability. All probability, then, supposes 
an opposition of experiments and observations, where the 
one side is found to overbalance the other, and to 
produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the 
superiority.”! After elaborating this proposition, Hume 


1 David Hume, Philosophical Works, Boston and Edinburgh, 1854, iy. 
p- 126. 
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continues: “A miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be imagined, Why is it 
more than probable that all men must die; that lead 
cannot, of itself, remain suspended in the air; that fire 
consumes wood, and is extinguished by water; unless it 
be that these events are found agreeable to the laws of 
nature, and there is required a violation of these laws, 
or, in other words, a miracle, to prevent them ? Nothing 
is esteemed a miracle if it ever happen in the common 
course of nature. It is no miracle that a man seemingly 
in good health should die on a sudden ; because such a 
kind of death, though more unusual than any other, has 
yet been frequently observed to happen. But it is a 
miracle that a dead man should come to life ; because 
that has never been observed in any age or country. 
There must, therefore, be an uniform experience against 
every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as an uniform experience 
amounts to a proof, there is here a direct and full proof, 
from the nature of the fact, against the existence of any 
miracle; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or the 
miracle rendered credible, but by an opposite proof 
which is superior. The plain consequence is, (and it is 
a general maxim worthy of our attention), ‘That no 
testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to 
establish: and even in that case there is a mutual 
destruction of arguments, and the superior only gives 
us an assurance suitable to that degree of force which 
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remains after deducting the inferior. When any one 
tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I 
immediately consider with myself whether it be more 
probable that this person should either deceive or be 
deceived, or that the fact which he relates should really 
have happened. I weigh the one miracle against the 
other ; and according to the superiority which I discover, 
] pronounce my decision, and always reject the greater 
miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be 
more miraculous than the event which he relates, then, 
and not till then, can he pretend to command my belief 
or opinion.”? 

The ground upon which Mr. Mill admits that a 
miracle may not be contradictory to- complete induction 
is that it is not an assertion that a certain cause was not 
followed by a certain effect, but an allegation of the 
interference of an adequate counteracting cause. This 
does not, however, by his own showing, remove a 
miracle from the action of Hume’s principle, but simply 
modifies the nature of the antecedent improbability. 
Mr. Mill qualifies his admission regarding the effect of 
the alleged counteracting clause, by the all-important 
words “if present ;” for, in order to be valid, the reality 
of the alleged counteracting cause must be established, 
which is impossible, therefore the allegations fall to the 
ground. No one knows better than Mr. Mill that the 
assertion of a Personal Deity working miracles, upon 
which a miracle is allowed for a moment to come into 
court, cannot be proved, and, therefore, that it cannot 
stand in opposition to complete induction which Hume 
takes as his standard. 

In admitting that Hume has made out, that no evi- 


} Hume, Philos, Works, iv, p,-130 ff. 
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dence can prove a miracle to any one who does not 
previously believe in a being of supernatural power 
willing to work miracles, Mr. Mill concedes everything 
to Hume, for his only limitation is based upon a sup- 
position of mere personal belief in something which 
is not capable of proof, and which belief, therefore, is not 
more valid than any other purely imaginary hypothesis. 
The belief may seem substantial to the individual enter- 
taining it, but, not being capable of proof, it cannot have 
weight with others, or in any way affect the value of 
evidence in the abstract. That mere individual belief, 
apart from proof, should thus be advanced in limitation 
of a logical principle, seems to us most unwarranted, 
and at the most it can only be received as a state- 
ment of what practically takes place amongst illogical 
reasoners. | 

The assumption of a Personal Deity working mi- 
racles is, in fact, excluded by Hume’s argument, and, 
although Mr. Mill apparently overlooks the fact, Hume 
has not only anticipated but refuted the reasoning which 
is based upon it. In the succeeding chapter on a Parti- 
cular Providence and a Future State, he directly disposes 
of such an assumption, but he does so with equal effect 
also in the Essay which we are discussing. ‘Taking an 
imaginary miracle as an illustration, he argues: “ Though 
the being to whom the miracle is ascribed be in this case 
Almighty, it does not, upon that account, become a whit 
more probable ; since it is impossible for us to know the 
attributes or actions of such a Being, otherwise than from 
the experience which we have of his productions in the 
usual course of nature, This still reduces us to past 
observation, and obliges us to compare the instances 
of the violation of truth in the testimony of men, with 
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those of the violation of the laws of nature by miracles, 
in order to judge which of them is most likely and pro- 
bable. As the violations of truth are more common in 
the testimony concerning religious miracles than in that 
concerning any other matter of fact, this must diminish 
very much the authority of the former testimony, and 
make us form a general resolution never to lend any 
attention to it, with whatever specious pretence it may 
be covered.” A person who believes anything contra- 
dictory to a complete induction merely on the strength 
of an assumption which is incapable of proof is simply 
credulous, but such an assumption cannot affect the real 
evidence for that thing. 

The argument of Paley against Hume is an illustration 
of the reasoning suggested by Mr. Mill. Paley alleges 
the interposition of a Personal Deity in explanation of 
miracles, but he protests that he does not assume the 
attributes of the Deity or the existence of a future state 
in order to prove their reality. “That reality,’ he 
admits, “always must be proved by evidence. We assert 
only that in miracles adduced in support of revelation 
there is not such antecedent improbability as no testi- 
mony can surmount.” His argument culminates in the 
short statement: “In a word, once believe that there is 
a God” (z.e., a Personal God working miracles), “ and 
miracles are not incredible.” We have already quoted 
Hume’s refutation of this reasoning, and we may at once 
proceed to the final argument by which Paley endeavours 
to overthrow Hume’s doctrine, and upon which he 
mainly rests his case. , 


* Hume, Philos. Works, iv. p. 148. 


* Paley. A View of the Evidences of Christianity. Preparatory Con- 
siderations. 
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“But the short consideration,” he says, “ which, inde- 
pendently of every other, convinces me that there is no 
solid foundation in Mr. Hume’s conclusion, is the follow- 
ing: When a theorem is proposed to a mathematician, 
the first thing he does with it is to try it upon a simple 
case, and if it produces a false result, he is sure that there 
must be some mistake in the demonstration. Now, to 
proceed in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume’s 
theorem. If twelve men, whose probity and good sense 
I had long known, should seriously and circumstantially 
relate to me an account of a miracle wrought before their 
eyes, and in which it was impossible that they should be 
deceived ; if the governor of the country, hearing a 
rumour of this account, should call these men into his 
presence, and offer them a short proposal, either to con- 
fess the imposture or submit to be tied up to a gibbet ; 
if they should refuse with one voice to acknowledge that 
there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case ; 
if this threat was communicated to them separately, 
yet with no different effect ; if it was at last executed ; 
if I myself saw them, one after another, consenting to be 
racked, burned, or strangled, rather than give up the 
truth of their account,—still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my 
guide, I am not to believe them. Now I undertake 
to say that there exists not a sceptic in the world 
who would not believe them, or who would defend such 
incredulity.” ? 

It is obvious that this reasoning, besides being 
purely hypothetical, is utterly without cogency against 
Hume’s doctrine. In the first place, it is clear that no 
assertion of any twelve men would be sufficient to over- 
throw a law of nature, which is the result of a complete 


1 Paley, 1. 
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induction, and in order to establish the reality of a 
miracle or the occurrence on one occasion of an unpre- 
cedented effect, from any cause, not in accordance with 
natural law, no smaller amount of evidence would suffice 
than would serve to refute the complete induction. The 
allegation of such an intervening cause as a Personal 
Deity working miracles is excluded as opposed to a 
complete induction. So long as we maintain the law, 
we are necessarily compelled to reject any evidence 
which contradicts it. We cannot at the same time 
believe the contradictory evidence, and yet assert the 
truth of the law. The specific allegation, moreover, is 
completely prohibited by the Scriptural admission that 
miracles are also performed by other supernatural beings 
in opposition to the Deity. The evidence of the twelve 
men, however, simply amounts to a statement that they 
saw, or fancied that they saw, a certain occurrence in 
contradiction to the law, but that which they actually 
saw was only an external phenomenon, the real nature 
of which is a mere inference, and an inference which, 
from the necessarily isolated position of the miraculous 
phenomenon, is neither supported by other instances 
capable of forming a complete counter induction, nor by 
analogies within the order of nature.! The bare infer- 
ence from an occurrence supposed to have been witnessed 
by twelve men is all that is opposed to the law of nature, 
which is based upon a complete induction, and it is, 
therefore, incredible. 

If we proceed to examine Paley’s “simple case” a 
little more closely, however, we find that not only is it 
utterly inadmissible as a hypothesis, but that as an illus- 
tration of the case of Gospel miracles it is completely 

1 Cf, Mill, System of Logie, ii. p. 166 f. 
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devoid of relevancy and argumentative force. The only 
point which gives a momentary value to the supposed 
instance is the condition attached to the account of the 
miracle related by the twelve men, that not only was it 
wrought before their eyes, but that it was one “in which 
it was impossible that they should be deceived.” Now 
this qualification of infallibility on the part of the twelve 
witnesses is as incredible as the miracle which they are 
supposed to attest. The existence of twelve men in- 
capable of error or mistake is as opposed to experience 
as the hypothesis of a miracle in which it is impossible 
for the twelve men to be deceived is contradictory to 
reason. The exclusion of all error in the observation of 
the actual occurrence and its antecedents and conse- 
quences, whose united sum constitutes the miracle, is an 
assumption which deprives the argument of all potency. 
It cannot be entertained. On the other hand, the 
moment the possibility of error is admitted, the reasoning 
breaks down, for the probability of error on the part of 
the observers, either as regards the external phenomena, 
or the inferences drawn from them, being so infinitely 
greater than the probability of mistake in the complete 
induction, we must unquestionably hold by the law and 
reject the testimony of the twelve men. 

It need scarcely be said that the assertion of liability 
to error on the part of the observers by no means in- 
volves any insinuation of wilful “falsehood or imposture 
in the case.” It is quite intelligible that twelve men 
might witness an occurrence which might seem to them 
and others miraculous,—but which was susceptible of 
a perfectly natural explanation,—and truthfully relate 
what they believed to have seen, and that they might, 
therefore, refuse “with one voice to acknowledge that 
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there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case,” 
even although the alternative might be death on a gibbet. 
This, however, would in no way affect the character 
of the actual occurrence. It would not convert a natural, 
though by them inexplicable, phenomenon into a miracle. 
Their constancy in adhering to the account they had 
given would merely bear upon the truth of their own 
statements, and the fact of seeing them “one after 
another consenting to be racked, burned, or strangled, 
rather than give up the truth of their account,” would 
not in the least justify our believing in a miracle. Even 
martyrdom cannot transform imaginations into facts. 
The truth of a narrative is no guarantee for the cor- 
rectness of an inference. It seems almost incredible that 
arguments like these should for so many years have been 
tolerated in the text-book of a University. 

As regards the applicability of Paley’s illustration to 
the Gospel miracles, the failure of his analogy is com- 
plete. We shall presently see the condition of the 
people amongst whom these miracles are supposed to 
have occurred, and that, so far from the nature of the 
phenomena, and the character of the witnesses, support- 
ing the inference that it was impossible that the observers 
could have been deceived, there is every reason for con- 
cluding with certainty that their ignorance of natural 
laws, their proneness to superstition, their love of the 
marvellous, and their extreme religious excitement, 
rendered them peculiarly liable to incorrectness in the 
observation of the phenomena, and to error in the 
inferences drawn from them. We shall likewise see 
that we have no serious and circumstantial accounts 
of those miracles from eye-witnesses of whose probity 
and good sense we have any knowledge, but that, on 
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the contrary, the narratives of them which we possess 
were composed by unknown persons, who were not eye- 
witnesses at all, but wrote very long after the events 
related, and in that mythie period “in which reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed 
on the province of history.” The proposition: “That 
there is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be 
original witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts which they 
delivered, and solely im consequence of their belief of 
these accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct,” is made by 
Paley the argument of the first nine chapters of his 
work, as the converse of the proposition, that similar 
attestation of other miracles cannot be produced, is of 
the following two, This shows the importance which 
he attaches to the point; but, notwithstanding, even if 
he could substantiate this statement, the cause of miracles 
would not be one whit advanced. 

We have freely quoted these arguments in order to 
illustrate the real position of miracles ; and no one whe 
has seriously considered the matter can doubt the 
necessity for very extraordinary evidence, even to render 
the report of such phenomena worthy of a moment’s 
attention. The argument for miracles, however, has 
hitherto proceeded upon the merest assumption, and, as 
we shall further see, the utmost that they can do who 
support miracles, under the fatal disadvantage of being 
contradictory to uniform experience, is to refer to the 
alleged contemporaneous nature of the evidence for their 
occurrence, and to the character of the supposed wit- 
nesses. Mr. Mill has ably shown the serious misappre- 
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hension of so many writers against Hume’s “ Essay on 
Miracles,” which has led them to what he calls “the 
extraordinary conclusion, that nothing supported by 
credible testimony ought ever to be disbelieved.”? In 
regard to historical facts, not contradictory to all 
experience, simple and impartial testimony may be suffi- 
cient to warrant belief, but even such qualities as these 
can go but avery small way towards establishing the 
reality of an occurrence which is opposed to complete 
induction.? It is admitted that the evidence requisite to 
establish the reality of a supernatural Divine Revelation 
of doctrines beyond human reason, and comprising in its 
very essence such stupendous miracles as the Incarna- 
tion, Resurrection, and Ascension, must be miraculous. 
The evidence for the miraculous evidence, which is 
scarcely less astounding than the contents of the Revela- 
tion itself, must, logically, be miraculous also, for it is 
not a whit more easy to prove the reality of an evi- 
dential miracle than of a dogmatic miracle. It is evi- 
dent that the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance, is as 
contradictory to complete induction as the resurrection 
of Jesus. Both the Supernatural Religion, therefore, 
and its supernatural evidence labour under the fatal dis- 


ability of being antecedently incredible. 


1 Mill, Logic, ii. pp. 173, 175. 2 Cf. ib., ii. p. 168. 
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Let us now, however, proceed to examine the evidence 
for the reality of miracles, and to inquire whether they 
are supported by such an amount of testimony as can in 
any degree outweigh the reasons which, antecedently, 
seem to render them incredible. It is undeniable that 
belief in the miraculous has gradually been dispelled, 
and that, as a general rule, the only miracles which are 
now maintained are limited to brief and distant periods 
of time. Faith in their reality, once so comprehensive, 
does not, except amongst a certain class, extend beyond 
the miracles of the New Testament and a few of those 
of the Old,’ and the countless myriads of ecclesiastical 


} Dr. Irons, a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, in his work ‘‘ On Miracles and 
Prophecy,” lays down the rule that we are not bound to believe in any 
miracle narrated in the Old Testament which has not been confirmed by 
the direct reference to it of Jesus. By this means he quietly gets rid of 
the difficulties involved in such miracles, for instance, as the sun and 
moon standing still at the order of Joshua, and that of Balaam, p. 30 ff. 
The whole argument of Dr. Irons is an amazing one. In the “ Bible 
and its Interpreters,” he abandons altogether the popular theory that the 
Bible and the doctrines supposed to be derived from it can be established 
by literary evidence ; and after thus cutting away all solid ground, he 
attempts to stand upon nothing, in the shape of the vague feeling that 
the records are supernatural. His admissions as to the insufficiency of 
the evidence are creditable to his honesty as a scholar, but his conclusion 
is simply lame and impotent. (Dr. Irons repudiates the insinuation— 
none was made in the preceding note, which is reprinted without altera- 
tion,—that his book is ‘‘of the nature of an admission to which his 
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and other miracles, for centuries devoutly and. implicitly 
believed, are now commonly repudiated, and have sunk 
into discredit and contempt. The question is inevitably 
suggested how so much can be abandoned and the rem- 
nant still be upheld. 

As an essential part of our inquiry into the value of 
the evidence for miracles, we must endeavour to ascertain 
whether those who are said to have witnessed the sup- 
posed miraculous. occurrences were either competent to 
appreciate them aright, or likely to report them without 
exaggeration. For this purpose, we must consider what 
was known of the order of nature in the age in which 
miracles are said to have taken place, and what was the 
intellectual character of the people amongst whom they 
are reported to have been performed, Nothing is more 
rare, even amongst intelligent and cultivated men, than 
accuracy of observation and correctness of report, even 
in matters of sufficient importance to attract vivid atten- 
tion, and in which there is no special interest uncon- 
sciously to bias the observer. It will scarcely be denied, 
however, that in persons of fervid imagination, and with 
a strong natural love of the marvellous, whose minds are 
not only unrestrained by specific knowledge, but pre- 
disposed by superstition towards false conclusions, the 
probability of inaccuracy and exaggeration is enormously 


candour was reluctantly driven,” and explains that ‘‘it is a vindication 
of the only possible grounds on which Revelation could rest,” for ‘‘ the 
only ‘ Revelation’ he can ever imagine is that which has possessed the 
mind and conscience of the advanced portion of our race these 1800 years 
—the Church of the Saints of all Christendom.” Theadmission to which 
we refer, whether willingly or unwillingly, is, nevertheless, fully made, 
and after showing Revelation to be totally unsupported by anything 
worthy of the name of evidence, he affirms the Religion and the Book to 
be Supernatural because he /eels—Dr. Irons generally italicizes the word 
as the main prop of his theory—that they are so. No one who does not 
feel as he does receives much help from the theory of Dr, Irons.) 
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increased. If we add to this such a disturbing element 
as religious excitement, inaccuracy, exaggeration, and 
extravagance are certain to occur. The effect of even 
one of these influences, religious feeling, in warping the 
judgment, is admitted by one of the most uncompro- 
mising supporters of miracles. “It is doubtless the 
tendency of religious minds,” says Dr. Newman, “to 
imagine mysteries and wonders where there are none ; 
and much more, where causes of awe really exist, will 
they unintentionally mis-state, exaggerate, and embellish, 
when they set themselves to relate what they have wit- 
nessed or have heard ;” and he adds: “and further, the 
imagination, as is well known, is a fruitful cause of 
apparent miracles.”' We need not offer any evidence 
that the miracles which we have to examine were wit- 
nessed and reported by persons exposed to the effects of 
the strongest possible religious feeling and excitement, 
and our attention may, therefore, be more freely directed. 
to the inquiry how far this influence was modified by 
other circumstances. Did the Jews at the time of Jesus 
possess such calmness of judgment and sobriety of 
imagination as to inspire us with any confidence in 
accounts of marvellous occurrences, unwitnessed except 
by them, and limited to their time, which contradict 
all knowledge and all experience? Were their minds 
sufficiently enlightened and free from superstition to 
warrant our attaching weight to their report of events of 
such an astounding nature? and were they themselves 
sufficiently impressed with the exceptional. character of 


' J. H. Newman, Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesias- 
tical, 1870, p. 171. This passage occurs in a reply to the argument 
against admitting Ecclesiastical Miracles as a whole, or against admitting 
certain of them, that certain others are rejected on all hands as fictitious 
or pretended. 

VOL. I. H 
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any apparent supernatural and miraculous interference 
with the order of nature ? 

Let an English historian and divine, who will be 
acknowledged as no prejudiced witness, bear testimony 
upon some of these points. ‘‘ Nor is it less important,” 
says the late Dean Milman, “throughout the early 
history of Christianity, to seize the spirit of the times. 
Events which appear to us so extraordinary, that we 
can scarcely conceive that they should either fail in 
exciting a powerful sensation, or ever be  oblite- 
rated from the popular remembrance, in their own 
day might pass off as of little more than ordinary 
occurrence. During the whole life of Christ, and 
the early propagation of the religion, it must be borne 
in mind that they took place in an age, and among 
a people, which superstition had made so familiar 
with what were supposed to be preternatural events, 
that wonders awakened no emotion, or were speedily 
superseded by some new demand on the ever-ready 
belief. The Jews of that period not only believed 
that the Supreme Being had the power of controlling 
the course of nature, but that the same influence was 
possessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, both good 
and evil. Where the pious Christian of the present day 
would behold the direct agency of the Almighty, the 
Jews would invariably have interposed an angel as the 
author or ministerial agent in the wonderful transaction. 
Where the Christian moralist would condemn the fierce 
passion, the ungovernable lust, or the inhuman temper, 
the Jew discerned the workings of diabolical posses- 
sion. Scarcely a malady was endured, or crime com- 
mitted, but it was traced to the operation of one of 
these myriad demons, who watched every opportunity 
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of exercising their malice in the sufferings and the sins 
of men.’”? | 

Another English divine, of certainly not less orthodoxy, 
but of much greater knowledge of Hebrew literature, 
bears similar testimony regarding the Jewish nation at 
the same period. “Not to be more tedious, therefore, 
in this matter,” (regarding the Bath Kol, a Jewish super- 
stition,) “let two things only be observed: I. That the 
nation, under the second Temple, was given to magical 
arts beyond measure ; and, II. That it was given to an 
easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond 
measure.” * And in another place: “It is a disputable 
case, whether the Jewish nation were more mad with 
superstition in matters of religion, or with superstition in 
curious arts :—I. There was not a people upon earth that 
studied or attributed more to dreams than they. II. 
There was hardly any people in the whole world that 
more used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mut- 
terings, exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments. We 
might here produce innumerable instances.”* We shall 
presently see that these statements are far from being : 
exaggerated. 

No reader of the Old Testament can fail to have been 
struck by the singularly credulous fickleness of the Jewish 
mind. Although claiming the title of the specially 
selected people of Jehovah, the Israelites exhibited a 
constant and inveterate tendency to forsake his service 
for the worship of other gods. The mighty “signs and 

1 History of Christianity, by H. H. Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Murray, 1867, i. p. 84 f. 

2 John Lightfoot, D.D., Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. Horse 
Hebraic et Talmudicz, Works (ed. Pitman), xi. p. 81, ef. p. 170. 

3 7b., xi. p. 299 f. Of. Schoettgen, Hore Hebraice et Talmudic, 


1733, p. 474. 
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wonders” which God is represented as incessantly work- 
ing on their behalf, and in their sight, had apparently no 
effect upon them. The miraculous even then had, as it 
would seem, already lost all novelty, and ceased, accord- 
ing to the records, to excite more than mere passing 
astonishment, The leaders and prophets of Israel had a 
perpetual struggle to restrain the people from “ following 
after” heathen deities, and whilst the burden of the 
Prophets is one grand denunciation of the idolatry into 
which the nation was incessantly falling, the verdict of 
the historical books upon the several kings and rulers of 
Israel proves how common was the practice, and how 
rare even the nominal service of Jehovah. At the best 
the mind of the Jewish nation rarely, if ever, attained 
the idea of a perfect monotheism, but added to the belief 
in Jehovah the recognition of a host of other gods, over 
whom it merely gave him supremacy.’ This is apparent 
‘even in the first commandment: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me ;” and the necessity for such a law 
received its illustration from a people who were actually 
worshipping the golden calf, made for them by the com- 
plaisant Aaron, during the very time that the great 
Decalogue was being written on the Mount by his col- 
league Moses.” It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that, at a later period, and throughout patristic days, the 
gods of the Greeks and other heathen nations were so 
far gently treated, that, although repudiated as Deities, 

1 This is unconsciously expressed throughout the Bible in such pas- 
sages as Deuter. x. 17—‘‘For the Lord your God is God of gods, and 
Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty and a terrible,” &c. Cf. Joshua 
xxii, 22, Deut. xi. 28, xii. 2 ff., Ps. lxxxix. 6, 7, and a host of other 
passages. 

? An admirable inquiry into the religion of the Jewish nation is to be 


‘found in Dr, A. Kuenen’s very able work, ‘‘ De Godsdienst van Israél,” 
Haarlem. Eerste deel, 1869; tweede deel, 1870. 
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they were recognized as Demons. In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, where “idols” are spoken 
of in the Hebrew, the word is sometimes translated 
“demons ;” as, for instance, Psalm xevi. 5 is rendered : 
“For all the gods of the nations are demons.” The 
national superstition betrays itself in this and many other 
passages of this version, which so well represented the 
views of the first ages of the Church that the Fathers 
regarded it as miraculous. Irenzeus relates how Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, brought seventy of the elders of the 
Jews together to Alexandria in order to translate the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, but fearing that they 
might agree amongst themselves to conceal the real 
meaning of the Hebrew, he separated them, and com- 
manded each to make a translation. When the seventy 
translations of the Bible were completed and compared, 
it was found that, by the inspiration of God, the very 
same words and the very same names from beginning to 
end had been used by them all.? The same superstition 
is quite as clearly expressed in the New Testament. The 
Apostle Paul, for instance, speaking of things sacrificed 
to idols, says: “ But (I say) that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and not to 
God; and I would not that ye should be partakers with 


1 "Ore mares of Oeoi trav €Ovev daydma (Ps. xcv. 5, Sept.). Thisis not to be 
wondered at, when in so many other passages the Israelites are repre- 
sented in the Hebrew as sacrificing to Devils when they worshipped other 
gods: cf. Levit. xvii. 7; Deut. xxxii, 17; Ps. evi. (Sept. cv.) 37. In 
Isaiah Ixy. 11, the words translated in the English version ‘that pre- 
pare a table for that troop” are referred to demons in the Septuagint : 
kal éroiatovres TH Samovio tpdre{av. In Ps, xcvii. 7, the word translated 
‘* gods” in the English version becomes éyyeAor avrod in the Sept. (xcvi. 7). 

2 Treneus, Ady. Heer. iii. 21, § 2, 3. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., ed. Burton, 
Oxon, v. 8, cf. Philo Judeus, De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. §§ 5, 6, 7. The 
author of the Hortatory Address to the Greeks gives the same account as 
Trenzus, with additional details, Cohort. ad Greecos, § 13. 
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demons. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of demons; ye cannot partake of the Lord’s table, 
and of the table of demons.” } 

The apocryphal Book of Tobit affords some illustration 
of the opinions of the more enlightened Jews during the 
last century before the commencement of the Christian 
era.2 The angel Raphael prescribes, as an infallible 
means of driving a demon out of man or woman so 
effectually that it should never more come back, fumi- 
gation with the heart and liver of a fish? By this 
exorcism the demon Asmodeus, who from love of Sara, 
the daughter of Raguel, has strangled seven husbands 
who attempted to marry her,* is overcome, and flies into 
*the uttermost parts of Egypt,’ where the angel binds 
him. The belief in demons, and in the necessity of 
exorcism, is so complete that the author sees no incon- 
gruity in describing the angel Raphael, who has been 
sent, in answer to prayer, specially to help him, as in- 
structing Tobias to adopt such means of subjecting 
demons. Raphael is described in this book as the angel 
of healing,® the office generally assigned to him by the 
Fathers. He is also represented as saying of himself 
that he is one of the seven holy angels which present the 
prayers of the saints to God.’ | 


2 1 Car. x, 20: GAX’ Gre a biovew ra €bvn, Saipoviors cai op be@ Giovew" ov 
Gre 8€ ips xowwvors trav Bapovior yiverba. 21. ov divacbe rornpioy Kupiov 
mivew kai rornpioy Satpovier’ ov divacbe tpare{ns xupiov peréxew Kai Tpare{ns 
Baypoviov. 

? There is much discussion as to the date of this book. It is variously 
ascribed to periods ranging from two centuries B.c., and even earlier, to 
one century after Christ. Cf. Bertholdt, Einl. A. und N. Bundes, 1816, 
V1. p. 2499 f.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 1869, vii. p. 59 f. ; Davidson, Introd. 
O. T., 1863, iii. p. 371 f.; Eichhorn, Einl. Apocr. Schr. A. T., p. 408, 
Anm.i.; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr., 1864, iv. p. 269 ff.; Fabricius, 
Liber Tobiz, &c., p. 4; De Wette, Einl. A. T. 7te Ausg. § 311, p. 412. 

aout, vi 7. * Jb... 7£; vi 14. * 7b, vm. 3h *2b., 10-17. 

7 Jb., xu. 15. Origen also states that the archangel Michael pre- 
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There are many curious particulars regarding angels 
and demons in the Book of Enoch.!' This work, which 
is quoted by the author of the Epistle of Jude,? and by 
some of the Fathers, as inspired Scripture,? was supposed 
by Tertullian to have survived the universal deluge, or 
to have been afterwards transmitted by means of Noah, 
the great-grandson of the author Enoch.* It may be 
assigned to about a century before Christ, but additions 
were made to the text, and more especially to its angel- 
ology, extending probably to after the commencement 
of our era.® It undoubtedly represents views popularly 
prevailing about the epoch in which we are interested. 
The author not only relates the fall of the angels through 
love for the daughters of men, but gives the names of 
twenty-one of them and of their leaders; of whom 
Jequn was he who seduced the holy angels, and Ashbeél 
it was who gave them evil counsel and corrupted them.® 
A third, Gadreél,? was he who seduced Eve. He also 
taught to the children of men the use and manufacture 
of all murderous weapons, of coats of mail, shields, 


sents the prayers of the saints to God. Hom. xiy. in Num., Opp. ii. 
p. 323. 

1 Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch ; Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., i. p. 179 ff. 

2 y.14f. 

3 Of. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., i. p. 160 ff. 

4 Tertullian, De Cultu fem., i. 3. 

5 Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 1853, p. x. ff., xliii. ff.; Hwald, Ueber 
d. ath. Buch Henoch, 1854, Gesch, d. Volkes Isr., iv. p. 451 ff. ; G/rérer, 
Das Jahrh. des Heils, 1838, i. p. 93 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die jiid. Apokalyptik, 
1857, p. 93 ff.; Hoffmann, Zeitschr. deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellsch. 
1852, vi. p. 87; Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240—279, 370—386 ; 
Liicke, Einl. Offenb. Johannes, 2te Aufl, p. 142f.; Weisse, Die Evangelien- 
frage, 1856, p. 215 ff. 

6 Cap. lxix. i. ff, cf. vi. 

7 In the extract preserved by George Syncellus in his Chronography 
(p. 11), the angel who taught the use of weapons of war, &c., is called 
Azael or Azalzel. 
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swords, and of all the implements of death. Another 
evil angel, named Pénémué, taught them many mysteries 
of wisdom. He instructed men in the art of writing 
with paper (xdéprys) and ink, by means of which, the 
author remarks, many fall into sin even to the present 
day. - Kaodeja, another evil angel, taught the human 
race all the wicked practices of spirits and demons,’ and 
also magic and exorcism.? The offspring of the fallen 
angels and of the daughters of men were giants, whose 
height was 3000 ells;* of these are the demons working 
evil upon earth. Azazel taught men various arts: the 
making of bracelets and ornaments; the use of cosmetics, 
the way to beautify the eyebrows; precious stones, and - 
all dye-stuffs and metals; whilst other wicked angels 
instructed them in all kinds of pernicious knowledge.° 
The elements and all the phenomena of nature are con- 
trolled and produced by the agency of angels. Uriel is 
the angel of thunder and earthquakes; Raphael, of the 
spirits of men ; Raguel is the angel who executes ven- 
geance on the world and the stars; Michael is set over 
the best of mankind, 7.¢., over the people of Israel ;° 
Saraqdel, over the souls of the children of men, who are 
misled by the spirits of sm; and Gabriel is over 
serpents and over Paradise, and over the Cherubim.’ 
Enoch is shown the mystery of all the operations of 
nature, and the action of the elements, and he describes 
the spirits which guide them, and control the thunder 
and lightning and the winds ; the spirit of the seas, who 
curbs them with his might, or tosses them forth and 
scatters them through the mountains of the earth; the 
1 Enoch, c. Lxix. 2c. Vi, 
3c. vii. 2, One MS. has 300, Dillmann, p, 3, ef. ¢. ix. xv, 


#c. xY., of. Gfrorer, Das Jahrb. des Heils, i. p. 380 f. 
* ¢, viii, ® cf. Daniel x. 13, 21; xii. 1. 7 o. xx. 
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spirit of hoar frost, and the spirit of hail, and the spirit 
of snow. ‘There are, in fact, special spirits set over every 
phenomenon of nature—frost, thaw, mist, rain, light, and 
so on.! The heavens and the earth are filled with spirits. 
Raphael is the angel set over all the diseases and wounds 
of mankind, Gabriel-over all powers, and Fanuel over 
the penitence and the hope of those who inherit eternal 
life? The decree for the destruction of the human race 
goes forth from the presence of the Lord, because men 
know all the mysteries of the angels, all the evil works - 
of Satan, and all the secret might and power of those © 
who practise the art of magic, and the power of conjuring, 
and such arts. The stars are represented as animated 
beings.* Enoch sees seven stars bound together in space 
like great mountains, and flaming as with fire ; and he 
inquires of the angel who leads him, on account of what 
sin they are so bound? Uriel informs him that they are 
stars which have transgressed the commands of the 
Highest God, and they are thus bound until ten thousand 
worlds, the number of the days of their transgression, 
shall be accomplished.* The belief that sun, moon, and 
stars were living entities possessed of souls was generally 
held by the Jews at the beginning of our era, along with 
Greek philosophers, and we shall presently see it ex- 
pressed by the Fathers. Philo Judzeus considers the 
stars spiritual beings full of virtue and perfection,’ and 
that to them is granted lordship over other heavenly 
bodies, not absolute, but as viceroys under the Supreme 


' Enoch, c. lx. 12 ff., cf. xli, xxxiv. 

2. o. xl.;:9:£, of. xxxix. 3 co. Ley. 6 ff. 

4 Of. Hilgenfeld, Die jiid. Apok., p. 108, Anm, 2; G@frérer, Das Jahrh. 
des Heils, i. p. 362 f., cf. p. 394 f., p. 406. 

5 o, xxi., cf, xviii. 13 f. 

® De Mundo opificio, §~48; De Gigantibus, § 2, cf. De Somniis, i. 
& 4 f.. § 22. 
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Being.’ We find a similar view regarding the nature 
of the stars expressed in the Apocalypse,” and it con- 
stantly appears in the Talmud and Targums.* An angel 
of the sun and moon is described in the Ascensio 
Isaize.* 

We are able to obtain a full and minute conception of 
the belief regarding angels and demons and their influ- 
ence over cosmical phenomena, as well as of other super- 
stitions current amongst the Jews at the time of Jesus,° 
from the Talmud, Targums, and other Rabbinical sources. 
We cannot, however, do more, here, than merely glance 
at these voluminous materials. The angels are perfectly 
pure spirits, without sin, and not visible to mortal eyes. 
When they come down to earth on any mission, they are 
clad in light and veiled in air. If, however, they remain 
longer than seven days on earth, they become so clogged 
with the earthly matter in which they have been 
immersed that they cannot again ascend to the upper 
heavens.6 Their multitude is innumerable,? and new 
angels are every day created, who in succession praise 


1 De Monarchia, i. § 1. * Rey. &. 20,30... 1, iy. 5, 1x: 1, Go. 

3 Targum Hieros, Deut. ii. 25, Gen. i. 16; Tract. Beracoth, 32, 1; 
Chollin, 60, 2; Schefuoth, 9,1. Pirke Elieser, vi., cf. Hisenmenger, Ent- 
decktes Judenthum, 1700, i. p. 811 f.; ii. p. 384 f. G/rérer, Das Jahrh. 
d. Heils, i. p. 362 f., p. 394 ff. 

4c. iy.18. This work referred to by Origen (Ep. ad Africanum), 
Epiphanius (Heer. xl. 2, lxvii. 3), Jerome (in Esaiz, Ixiy. 4), and others 
(cf. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., i. p. 1086 ff.), as "AvaBarixdy “Hoaiov, is 
dated variously from the middle of the 1st to the beginning of the 3rd 
century. The work, long lost, was discovered and published by Lawrence, 
in 1819. 

5 Lightfoot, Hore Heb. et. Talm., Works, xi., Dedication ; Schoettgen, 
Horee Hebr. et Talm. Preefatio; @frérer, Das Jahrh. d. Heils, i. p. 5 ff. ; 
Bretschneider, Hist. Dogm. Ausl. des N. T., 1806, p. 110 ff., 141 ff. 

§ Sohar, Genesis, p. 124, p. 266; Pirke Elieser, xlvi.; Hisenmenger, 
Entd. Jud. ii. p. 387 f.; Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. d. Heils, i. p. 356. 

7 Hieros. Targ. Exod., xii, 12, xxxili, 23; Deut. xxxiy. 5, &c., &e. 
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God and make way for others.! The expression, “ host 
of heaven,” is a common one in the Old Testament, and 
the idea was developed into a heavenly army. The first 
Gospel represents Jesus as speaking of “ more than 
twelve legions of angels.”? Every angel has one par- 
ticular duty to perform, and no more; thus of the three 
angels who appeared to Abraham, one was sent to 
announce that Sarah should have a son, the second to 
rescue Lot, and the third to destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The angels serve God in the administra- 
tion of the universe, and to special angels are assigned 
the different parts of nature. “ There is not a thing in 
the world, not even a little herb, over which there is 
not an angel set, and everything happens according to 
the command of these appointed angels.”* It will be 
remembered that the agency of angels is frequently 
introduced in the Old Testament, and still more so in 
the Septuagint version, by alterations of the text. One 
notable case of such agency may be referred to, where 
the pestilence which is sent to punish David for num- 
bering the people is said to be caused by an angel, whom 
David even sees. The Lord is represented as repenting 
of the evil, when the angel was stretching forth his hand 
against Jerusalem, and bidding him stay his hand after 
the angel had destroyed seventy thousand men by the 
pestilence. This theory of disease has prevailed until 
comparatively recent times. The names of many of the 
superintending angels are given, as, for instance : Jehuel 


1 Chagigah Bab., p. 14, 1, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 371 ff. 

2 Matt. xxvi. 53. 

3 Hieros. Targ. Genes. xvii. 2; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 363 f. 

* Jalkut Chadasch, p. 147, 3; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 376 ff.; Gfrérer, 
ib. i. p. 369. 

5 2 Sam. xxiv. 15 f. 
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is set over fire, Michael over water, Jechiel over wild 
beasts, and Anpiel over birds. Over cattle Hariel is 
appointed, and Samniel over created things moving in 
the waters, and over the face of the earth ; Messannahel 
over reptiles, Deliel over fish. Ruchiel is set over the 
winds, Gabriel over thunder and also over fire, and over 
the ripening of fruit, Nuriel over hail, Makturiel over 
rocks, Alpiel over fruit-bearing trees, Saroel over those 
which do not bear fruit, and Sandalfon over the human 
race; and under each of these there are subordinate 
angels.’ It was believed that there were two angels of 
Death, one for those who died out of the land of Israel, 
who was an evil angel, called Samaél (and at other times 
Satan, Asmodeus, &c.), and the other, who presided over 
the dead of the land of Israel, the holy angel Gabriel ; 
and under these there was a host of evil spirits and 
angels.2 The Jews were unanimous in asserting that 
angels superintend the various operations of nature, 
although there is some difference in the names assigned 
to these angels.* The Sohar on Numbers states that 
“Michael, Gabriel, Nuriel, Raphael are set over the 
four elements, water, fire, air, earth.”* We shall pre- 
sently see how general this belief regarding angels was 
amongst the Fathers, but it is also expressed in the New 
Testament. In the Apocalypse there appears an angel 


? Berith Minucha, p. 37, 1; ef. Tract. Pesachim, p. 118, 1,2; San- 
hedrin, 95, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 378 ff.; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 369. The 
Targum upon 1 Kings, xix. 11, 12, reads: ‘‘A host of the angels of 
the wind, a host of the angels of commotion, a host of the angels of 
fire; and after the host of the angels of fire, the voice of the silent 
singers.” Lightfoot, Hore Heb. et Talm. Works, xii. p. 35. 

? Bava Mezia, 36, 1; Succah, 53, 1; Bava Bathra, 16, 1; Hisenmenger, 
ib. i. p. 821 f., p. 854 ff. ; Lightfoot, ib. xii. p. 428, p. 507 f. ; Schoetigen, 
Hore Heb. et Talm., p. 935. > 

3 Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 369. 4 p. 417; G/réorer, ib. i. p. 370. 
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who has power over fire,’ and in another place four 
angels have power to hurt the earth and the sea.?_ The 
angels were likewise the instructors of men, and com- 
municated knowledge to the Patriarchs. The angel 
Gabriel taught Joseph the seventy languages of the 
earth.? It appears, however, that there was one lan- 
guage—the Syriac—which the angels do not understand, 
and for this reason men were not permitted to pray for 
things needful, in that tongue* Angels are appointed 
as princes over the seventy nations of the world; 
but the Jews consider the angels set over Gentile nations 
merely demons.’ The Septuagint translation of Deuter- 
onomy xxxii. 8 introduces the statement into the Old 
Testament. Instead of the Most High, when he divided 
to the nations their inheritance, setting the bounds of the 
people “according to the number of the children of 
Israel,” the passage becomes, “according to the number 
of the angels of God” (kata dpiOuov dyyédwy Oeod). 
The number of the nations was fixed at seventy, the 
number of the souls who went down into Egypt.® The 
Jerusalem Targum on Genesis xi. 7, 8, reads as follows: 
“God spake to the seventy angels which stand before 
him: Come, let us go down and confound their language 
that they may not understand each other. And the 
Word of the Lord appeared there (at Babel), with the 
seventy angels, according to the seventy nations, and 


1 ¢, xiv. 18. 26. Wily 2) OL ks Lee) 17, 

8 Tract. Sotah, 33, 1; G/frérer, ib. i. p. 366 ff; Hisenmenger, ib, ii. p. 
365, p. 374 f. 

* Beracoth, c. 2; Bab. Schabbath, 12, 2; Sotah, 33, 1; Lightfoot, ib. 
xi. p. 22; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 675 f.; ii. p. 892 f 

5 Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 805 ff., p. 816 ff. ze 

6 Gen. xlvi. 27, Exod. i. 5, Deut. x. 22. Seventy disciples were there- 
fore chosen to preach the Gospel, Luke x. 1f. Ofcourse we need not 
here speak of the import of this number. 
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each had the language of the people which was allotted 
to him, and the record of the writing in his hand, and 
scattered the nations from thence over the whole earth, 
in seventy languages, so that the one did not understand 
what the other said.” Michael was the angel of the 
people of Israel,? and he is always set in the highest 
place amongst the angels, and often called the High 
Priest of Heaven.* It was believed that the angels of 
the nations fought in heaven when their allotted peoples 
made war on earth. We see an allusion to this in the 
‘Book of Daniel,* and in the Apocalypse there is “ war 
in heaven; Michael and his angels fought against the | 
dragon ; and the dragon fought, and his angels.”> The 
Jews of the time of Jesus not only held that there were 
angels set over the nations, but also that each individual 
had a guardian angel. This belief appears in several 
places in the New Testament. For instance, Jesus is 
-represented as saying of the children: “ For I say unto 
you that their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.”’ Again, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when Peter is delivered from prison by an 
angel, and comes to the house of his friend, they will 
not believe the maid who had opened the gate and seen 
him, but say: ‘ It is his angel” (6 dyyedos adrod éotw).§ 
The passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews will likewise 
be remembered, where it is said of the angels: “ Are they 
not all ministering spirits sent forth for ministry on 


1 Cf. Pirke Elieser, xxiv.; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 370 f. ; Hisenmenger, 1b. i. 
p. 810. 2 Of. Daniel, x. 21. 

3 Bab. Menachoth, 110, 1; Beracoth, 4, 2; Sohar, Genes., fol. 17, col. 
66; Thosaphtah Chollin, 1. 6; Jalkut Rubeni, 80, 1, 92, 4 ; Sevachim, 
62,1; Gfrorer, ib. 1. p. 371 f.; Schoettgen, ib. p. 1219 ff. 

4 x. 10 ff., and more especially verse 13. SG: xii, 7, 

6 Hieros. Targ. Genes. xxxiii. 10, xlviii. 16, 7 Matt. xviii. 10. 

8 Acts xii. 15. 
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account of them who shall be heirs of salvation.”! 
There was at the same time a singular belief that when 
any person went into the private closet, the guardian 
angel remained at the door till he came out again, and 
in the Talmud a prayer is given for strength and help 
under the circumstances, and that the guardian angel 
may wait while the person is there. The reason why 
the angel does not enter is that such places are haunted 
by demons.? 

The belief in demons at the time of Jesus was equally 
emphatic and comprehensive, and we need scarcely men- 
tion that the New Testament is full of references to them. 
They are in the air, on earth, in the bodies of men and 
animals, and even at the bottom of the sea.* They are 
the offspring of the fallen angels who loved the daughters 
of men.® They have wings like the angels, and can fly 
from one end of heaven to another; they obtain a 
knowledge of the future, like the angels, by listening 
behind the veil of the Temple of God in Heaven. 
Their number is infinite. The earth is so full of them 
that if man had power to see he could not exist, on 
account of them; there are more demons than men, and 
they are about as close as the earth thrown up out of a 
newly-made grave.’ It is stated that each man has 

1 Heb. i. 14. 

2 Hieros. Beracoth, ix. 5; Bab. Beracoth, 60, 1; Gittin, 70, 1; EHisen- 
menger, ib. ii, p. 449 f.; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 374 f.; Moise Schwab, Traité 
des Berakhoth, 1871, p. 169.. 

8 Passing over the synoptic Gospels, in which references to demons 
abound, ef. 1 Cor, x. 20,21; James ii. 19; 1 Tim. iy. 1; Eph, ii, 2, 
cf. iv. 12; Rey. ix. 20, xvi. 14, xviii. 2. 

4 Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 437 f. : 

5 Ib. i. p. 380 f. 


6 Bab. Chagigah, 16, 1; Schoctigen, ib. p. 1049; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. 
p. 416. 
7 Beracoth, 6.1; Sohar, Genes. p. 171; ib. Numbers, p, 291; Hisen- 
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10,000 demons at his right hand, and 1,000 on his left, 
and the passage continues: “The crush on the Sabbath 
in the Synagogue arises from them, also the dresses of 
the Rabbins become so soon old and torn through their 
rubbing ; in like manner they cause the tottering of the 
feet. He who wishes to discover these spirits must take 
sifted ashes and strew them about his bed, and in the 
morning he will perceive their footprints upon them like a 
cock’s tread. If any one wish to see them, he must take 
the afterbirth of a black cat, which has been littered by a 
first-born black cat, whose mother was also a first-birth, 
burn and reduce it to powder, and put some of it in 
his eyes, and he will see them.”? Sometimes demons 
assume the form of a goat. Evil spirits fly chiefly 
during the darkness, for they are children of night.? 
For this reason the Talmud states that men are forbidden 
to greet any one by night, lest it might be a devil,’ 
or to go out alone even by day, but much more by night, 
into solitary places. It was likewise forbidden for any 
man to sleep alone in a house, because any one so doing 
would be seized by the she-devil Lilith, and die.® 
Further, no man should drink water by night on 
account of the demon Schafriri, the angel of blindness.® 


menger, ib. ii. p. 446, p. 461 f.; Moise Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, 
1871, p. 239. 

1 Bab. Beracoth, 6, 1. In the Tract. Gittin (68, 2) of the Talmud, 
Asmodeus is represented as coming to Solomon’s wives by night, with 
slippers on to conceal his cock’s feet. Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 356, p. 
424 f. ; il. p. 445; Gfrérer, ib. i. pp. 407, 409; Moise Schwab, Traité des 
Berakhoth, 1871, p. 239 f. 

? Sohar, Exod., f. 67, col. 267 ; Schoettgen, ib. p. 316; cf. Ephes. vi. 12. 

* Sanhedrin, 44, 1; Megillah, 3, 1; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 408; Hisenmenger, 
ab. ii. p. 452. 

* Sohar, Genes. 387; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 451 f. 

5 Schabbath, 151, 2. 

® Pesachim, 112, 1; Ayoda Sarah, 12, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 426 f.; 
li. p. 452. 
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An evil spirit descended on any one going into a cemetery 
by night.'. A necromancer is defined as one who fasts 
and lodges at night amongst tombs in order that the 
evil spirit may come upon him.? Demons, however, 
take more especial delight in foul and offensive places, 
and an evil spirit inhabits every private closet in the 
world.* Demons haunt deserted places, ruins, graves, 
and certain kinds of trees We find indications of 
these superstitions throughout the Gospels. The pos- 
sessed are represented as dwelling among the tombs, and 
being driven by the unclean spirits into the wilderness, 
and the demons can find no rest in clean places. 
Demons also frequented springs and fountains. The 
episode of the ange] who was said to descend at certain 
seasons and trouble the water of the pool of Bethesda, 
so that he who first stepped in was cured of what- 
ever disease he had, may be mentioned here in passing, 
although the passage is not found in the older MSS. 
of the fourth Gospel,” and it was probably a later inter- 
polation. There were demons who hurt those who did 
not wash their hands before meat. “Shibta is an evil 
spirit which sits upon men’s hands in the night; 
and if any touch his food with unwashen hands, that 
spirit sits upon that food, and there is danger from it.” ® 


1 Chagigah, 3, 2; Trumoth, 40, 2; Bava Bathra, 100, 2; Bab. San- 
hedrin, 65, 2; Lightfoot, ib. xi. pp. 160, 170, xii: pp. 134, 349; @frérer, — 
ib. i. p. 408. 

? Bab. Sanhedrin, 65, 2; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 170, xii. p. 134 f. 

3 Bab. Schabbath, 67, 1; Bab. Beracoth, 62, 1; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 
449 f.; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 495 f. 

* Bab. Beracoth, 3, 1; Pesachim, iii. 2; Targ. Hieros. Deut. xxx. 10; 
Schwab, ib. p. 227. 

5 Matt. vili. 28, xii. 43; Mark y. 3, 5; Luke viii. 27, 29, xi. 24 f. 

6 Vajicra Rabba, § 24; Lightfoot, ib. xii. p, 282, 

7 John vy. 3, 4. 

® Bab. Taanith, 20, 2; Sohar, Bereschith ; Lightfoot, ib, xi, p, 215, 
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‘The demon Asmodeus is frequently called the king of 
the devils,’ and it was believed that he tempted people 
to apostatize; he it was who enticed Noah into his 
drunkenness, and led Solomon into sin.? He is repre- 
sented as alternately ascending to study in the School of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and descending to study in the 
school of the earth* The injury of the human race 
in every possible way was believed to be the chief de- 
light of evil spirits. The Talmud and other Rabbinical 
writings are full of references to demoniacal possession, 
but we need not enter into details upon this point, as the 
New Testament itself presents sufficient evidence regard- 
ing it. Not only one evil spirit could enter into a body, 
but many took possession of the same individual. There 
are many instances mentioned in the Gospels, such as 
Mary Magdalene, “out of whom went seven demons 
(Sayzdma énra),* and the man whose name was 
Legion, because “many demons” (Saipdvia zodda) were 
entered into him.* Demons likewise entered into the 
bodies of animals, and in the narrative to which we have 
just referred, the demons, on being expelled from the 
man, request to be allowed to enter into the herd of 
swine, which, being permitted, “the demons went out of 

1 Gittin, 68, 1. 2 Lightfoot, ib. xii. p. 111. 

* Gittim, 68, 1; Hisenmenger, 1b. 1. p. 351. Schoettgen, ib. p. 1233, § iv. 
Schoettgen gives minute details from the Talmud, &c., regarding the 
“« Academia Celesti,”’ its constitution, and the questions discussed in it, 
pp. 1230—1236. The representation of Satan, in the book of Job, will 
not be forgotten. 

* Luke viii. 2; ef. Mark xvi. 9. 

5 Luke viii. 30 ff. The name Legion does not only express a great 
number, but to the word was attached the idea of an unclean company, 
for a Legion passing from place to place and entering a house rendered it 
*‘ unclean.” The reason was: “ For there is no legion which hath not 
some carcaphelion”’ (xapaxepady), that is to say, the skin of the head 


pulled off from a dead person, and used for enchantments. Cf. Chollin, 
123, 1; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 394. 
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the man into the swine, and the herd ran violently down 
the cliff into the lake, and were drowned,”! the evil 
spirits, as usual, taking pleasure only in the destruction 
and injury of man and beast. Besides “ possession,” 
all the diseases of men and animals were ascribed to 
the action of the devil and of demons.? In the Gos- 
pels, for instance, the woman with a spirit of infirmity, 
who was bowed together and could not lift herself up, 
is described as “ bound by Satan,” although the case was 
not one of demoniacal possession.* 

As might be expected from the universality: of the 
belief in demons and their influence over the human 
race, the Jews at the time of Jesus occupied themselves 
much with the means of conjuring them. “There 
was hardly any people in the whole world,” we have 
already heard from a great Hebrew scholar, “that move 
used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, 
exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments.”* Schoettgen 
bears similar testimony: “Czeterum judeeos magicis 
artibus admodum deditos esse, notissimum est.’® All 
competent scholars are agreed upon this point, and the 
Talmud and Rabbinical writings are full of it. The 
exceeding prevalence of such arts alone proves the 
existence of the grossest ignorance and superstition. 


1 Luke viii. 33. 

* Bab. Joma, 83, 2; Bab. Gittin, 67, 2; Hieros. Schabbath, 14, 3; 
Mischna, Gittin, vii. 1; Gemara, 67, 2; Sohar, Genes. 42; @/rérer, ib. 
i. p. 411 f.; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 454; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 237, f., 
xii. p. 134 f. Shibta, whom we have already met with, was said to take 
hold of the necks of infants, and to dry up and contract their nerves. 
Aruch, in Shibta ; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 237. 

3’ Luke xiii. 11 ff.; cf. Mark ix. 25; Matt. xii. 22, ix. 32; Luke 
xi. 14. 

* Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 208, 

5 Horse Hebr. et Talm. p. 474; ef. Hdzard, Ayoda Sarah, ii. pp. 311— 
356; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 413. 
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There are elaborate rules in the Talmud with regard to 
dreams, both as to how they are to be obtained and how 
interpreted... Fasts were enjoined in order to secure 
good dreams, and these fasts were not only observed by 
the ignorant, but also by the principal Rabbins, and they 
were permitted even on the Sabbath, which was unlawful 
in other cases.? Indeed, the interpretation of dreams 
became a public profession. It would be impossible 
within our limits to convey an adequate idea of the 
general superstition prevalent amongst the Jews regard- 
ing things and actions lucky and unlucky, or the minute 
particulars in regard to every common act prescribed for 
safety against demons and evil influences of all kinds. 
Nothing was considered indifferent or too trifling, and 
the danger from the most trivial movements or omissions 
to which men were supposed to be exposed from the 
malignity of evil spirits was believed to be great.* 
Amulets, consisting of roots, or pieces of paper with 
charms written upon them, were hung round the neck 
of the sick, and considered efficacious for their cure. 
Charms, mutterings, and spells were commonly said over 
wounds, against unlucky meetings, to make people sleep, 
to heal diseases, and to avert enchantments.® ‘The 
Talmud gives forms of enchantments against mad dogs, 
for instance, against the demon of blindness, and the 
like, as well as formule for averting the evil eye, and 


1 Bab. Beracoth, 56 ff. ; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 487 ff. 

2 Bab. Schabbath, 11,1; Beracoth, 14,1; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 299 f., 
p. 163. 

3 Bab. Beracoth, 55, 2, 56,1; Maasar Sheni, 52, 2, 3; Lightfoot, ib. 
xi. p. 300; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 457 ff. 

* See, for instance, Bab: Beracoth, 51,1; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, 
p. 433 f. 

5 Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301 f. 
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mutterings over diseases.'_ So common was the practice 
of sorcery and magic that the Talmud enjoins “that 
the senior who is chosen into the Council ought to be 
skilled in the arts of astrologers, jugglers, diviners, 
soreerers, &c., that he may be able to judge of those 
who are guilty of the same.” ? Numerous cases are re- 
corded of persons destroyed by means of sorcery. The 
Jewish women were particularly addicted to sorcery, and 
indeed the Talmud declares that they had generally 
fallen into it* The New Testament bears abundant 
testimony to the prevalence of magic and exorcism at 
the time at which its books were written. In the 
Gospels, Jesus is represented as arguing with the Phari- 
sees, who accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils, ‘If I by Beelzebub cast out 
the demons (7a Sayudvia) by whom do your sons cast 
them out? Therefore let them be your judges.” ® 

The thoroughness and universality of the Jewish 
popular belief in demons and evil spirits, and in the 
power of magic, is exhibited in the ascription to Solomon, 
the monarch in whom the greatness and glory of the 
nation attained its culminating point, of the character 
of a powerful magician. The most effectual forms of 
invocation and exorcism, and the most potent spells of 
magic, were said to have been composed by him, and 
thus the grossest superstition of the nation acquired the 
sanction of their wisest king. Rabbinical writings are 


1 See references, Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301; Bab. Beracoth, 57, 2,&e. ; 
Schwab, ib, p. 302, p. 456 f., &e, &e. 

® Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301. 

3 Hieros. Schab., 14, 3; Sanhedr., 18, 3; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301 f. 

* Hieros, Sanhedr., 23,3; Bab. Sanhedr., 44,2; Bab. Beracoth, 53, 1; 
Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 302; Gfrérer, ib. i. p. 413; Schwab, 1b, p. 444. 

5 Matt. xii. 27; cf. Luke xi, 19, ix. 49; Mark viii. 38; Acts xix, 13 ff. 
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never weary of enlarging upon the magical power and 
knowledge of Solomon. He was represented as not only 
king of the whole earth, but also as reigning over devils 
and evil spirits, and having the power of expelling them 
from the bodies of men and animals, and also of deliver- 
ing people to them.! It was indeed believed that the 
two demons Asa and Asael taught Solomon all wisdom 
and all arts.2 The Talmud relates many instances of 
his power over evil spirits, and amongst others how he 
made them assist in building the Temple. Solomon 
desired to have the help of the worm Schamir in pre- 
paring the stones for the sacred building, and he 
conjured up a devil and a she-devil to inform him where 
Schamir was to be found. They referred him to 
Asmodeus, whom the King craftily captured, and by 
whom he was informed that Schamir is under the juris- 
diction of the Prince of the Seas, and Asmodeus further 
told him how he might be secured. By his means 
the Temple was built, but, from the moment it was 
destroyed, Schamir for ever disappeared.? It was like- 
wise believed that one of the Chambers of the second 
Temple was built by a magician called Parvah, by 
means of magic.* The Talmud narrates many stories 
of miracles performed by various Rabbins.® 

The Jewish historian, Josephus, informs us that, amongst 


1 Gittin, 68, 1, 2; Succah, 53,1; Hisenmenger, ib. i, pp. 355, 358; ii. 
pp. 416, 440; Lightfoot, ib, xil. p. 428. 

2 Eisenmenger, tb. i, p. 261 f. 

3 Gittin, 68, 1,2; Sotah, 48, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 350 ff.; Gfrérer, 
ib. i. p. 414 f.; Buatorf, Lexic. Talmud, p. 24, 53. Moses is ies said to 
haye made use of Schamir. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., ii. p. 119. 

* Gloss on Middoth, cap. 5, hal. 3; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301. 

* Bava Mexia, 59, 1, 2; Bab. Beracoth, 33, 34, 54, 1 3? Hieros. Sanhedr., 
25,4; Bab. Taanith, 24; Juchas., 20,1; 56, 2 ;Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301 f. ; 
Eisenmenger, ib. 1. 14£; Schwab, ib. p. 358 ff., p. 448 f. 
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other gifts, God bestowed upon King Solomon know- 
ledge of the way to expel demons, an art which is useful 
and salutary for mankind. He composed incantations 
by which diseases are cured, and he left behind him 
forms of exorcism by which demons, may be so effectually 
expelled that they never return, a method of cure, 
Josephus adds, which is of great efficacy to his own 
day. He himself had seen a countryman of his own, 
named Eliezer, release people possessed of devils in the 
presence of the Emperor Vespasian and his sons, and 
of his army. He put a ring containing one of the roots 
prescribed by Solomon to the nose of the demoniac, and 
drew the demon out by his nostrils, and, in the name of 
Solomon, and reciting one of his incantations, he adjured 
it to return no more. In order to demonstrate to the 
spectators that he had the power to cast out devils, 
Eliezer was aceustomed to set a vessel full of water a 
little way off, and he commanded the demon as he left 
the body of the man to overturn it, by which means, 
says Josephus, the skill and wisdom of Solomon were 
made very manifest.' Jewish Rabbins generally were 
known as powerful exorcisers, practising the art according 
to the formule of their great monarch. Justin Martyr 
reproaches his Jewish opponent, Tryphon, with the fact 
that his countrymen use the same art as the Gentiles, 
and exorcise with fumigations and charms (karddeocpor) 
and he shows the common belief in demoniacal influence 
when he asserts that, while Jewish exorcists cannot 
overcome demons by such means, or even by exorcising 
them in the name of their Kings, Prophets, or Patriarchs, 
though he admits that they might do so if they adjured 
them in the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 


t Antiq., vill. 2, § 5. 
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Jacob, yet Christians at once subdued demons by 
exorcising them in the name of the Son of God.’ The 
Jew and the Christian were quite agreed that demons 
were to be exorcised, and merely differed as to the 
formula of exorcism. Josephus gives an account of a 
root potent against evil spirits. It is called Baaras, and 
is flame-coloured, and in the evening sends out flashes 
like lightning. It is certain death to touch it, except 
under peculiar conditions. One mode of securing it is 
to dig down till the smaller part of the root is exposed, 
and then to attach the root to a dog’s tail. When the 
dog tries to follow its master from the place, and pulls 
violently, the root is plucked up, and may then be safely 
handled, but the dog instantly dies, as the man would 
have done had he plucked it up himself. When the root 
is brought to sick people, it at once expels demons.? 
According to Josephus, demons are the spirits of the 
wicked dead ; they enter into the bodies of the living, 
who die, unless succour be speedily obtained.* This 
theory, however, was not general, demons being com- 
monly considered the offspring of the fallen angels and 
of the daughters of men. 

The Jewish historian gives a serious account of the 
preternatural portents which warned the Jews of the 
approaching fall of Jerusalem, and he laments the 
infatuation of the people, who disregarded these Divine 
denunciations. A star in the shape of a sword, and 
also a comet, stood over the doomed city for the 
space of a whole year. Then, at the feast of un- 
leavened bread, before the rebellion of the Jews which 
preceded the war, at the ninth hour of the night a 


? Dial. c. Tryph., 85; ef. Apol., ii. 6; Acts xix. 13 ff. 
* De Bello Jud., vii. 6, § 3. 3 7b vii. 6,§ 3 
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great light shone round the altar and the Temple, 
so that for half an hour it seemed as though it were 
brilliant daylight. At the same festival other super- 
natural warnings were given. A heifer, as she was 
led by the high-priest to be sacrificed, brought forth 
a lamb in the Temple ; moreover, the eastern gate of the 
inner court of the Temple, which was of brass, and so 
ponderous that twenty men had much difficulty in 
closing it, and which was fastened by heavy bolts 
descending deep into the solid stone floor, was seen to 
open of its own accord, about the sixth hour of the 
night. The ignorant considered some of these events 
good omens, but the priests interpreted them as portents 
of evil. Another prodigious phenomenon occurred, 
which Josephus supposes would be considered incredible 
were it not reported by those who saw it, and were the 
subsequent events not of sufficient importance to merit 
such portents: before sunset, chariots and troops of 
soldiers in armour were seen among the clouds, moving 
about, and surrounding cities. And further, at the feast 
of Pentecost, as the priests were entering the inner court 
of the Temple to perform their sacred duties, they felt 
an earthquake, and heard a great noise, and then the 
sound as of a great multitude saying: “Let us remove 
hence.”* There is not a shadow of doubt in the mind 
of Josephus as to the reality of any of these wonders. 

If we turn to patristic literature, we find, everywhere, 
-the same superstitions and the same theories of angelic 
agency and demoniacal interference in cosmical phe-- 
nomena. According to Justin Martyr, after God had 
made the world and duly regulated the elements and 
the rotation of the seasons, he committed man and all 


1 De Bello Jud. yi. 5,-§ 3. 
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things under heaven to the care of angels,/ Some of these 
angels, however, proved unworthy of this charge, and, 
led away by love of the daughters of men, begat children, 
who are the demons who have corrupted the human race, 
partly by magical writings (Su payixav ypadev) and 
partly by fears and punishments, and who have intro- 
duced wars, murders, and other evils amongst them, 
which are ignorantly ascribed by poets to God himself. 
He considers that demoniacs are possessed and tortured 
by the souls of the wicked dead,” and he represents evil 
spirits as watching to seize the soul at death* The 
food of the angels is manna.* The angels, says Clement 
of Alexandria, serve God in the administration of earthly 
affairs.5 The host of angels and of gods (@eay) is 
placed under subjection to the Logos.® Presiding angels 
are distributed over nations and cities, and perhaps are 
also deputed to individuals,’ and it is by their agency, 
either visible or invisible, that God gives all good 
things.* He accuses the Greeks of plagiarizing their 
miracles from the Bible, and he argues that if certain 
powers do move the winds and distribute showers, they 
are agents subject to God. Clement affirms that the 
Son gave philosophy to the Greeks by means of the 
inferior angels,*° and argues that it is absurd to attribute 
it to the devil." Theophilus of Antioch, on the other 
hand, says that the Greek poets were inspired by 
demons.’ Athenagoras states, as one of the principal 


- } Apol. i. 5; cf. Apol. i 5, 14. ? Apol., i. 18. 
3 Dial. c. Tryph., 105. 4 Dial., 57, cf. 131. 
* Stromata, vii. 1, § 3. * Strom., vii. 2; § 5. 
7 Strom., vii. 2, § 6, vi. 17, § 157. 8 Strom., vi. 17, § 161. 
% Strom., vi. 3, § 30. © Strom., vii. 2, § 6. 


" Strom., vi. 17, § 159. 
% Ad Auitclycum, ii. 8. Theophilus sees the punishment of the serpent 
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points of belief among Christians, that a multitude of 
angels and ministers are distributed and appointed by 
the Logos to occupy themselves about the elements, and 
the heavens, and the universe and the things in it, and 
the regulating of the whole. For it is the duty of the 
angels to exercise providence over all that God has 
created ; so that God may have the universal care of the 
whole, but the several parts be ministered to by the 
angels appointed over them. There is freedom of will 
amongst the angels as among human beings, and some 
of the angels abused their trust, and fell through love of 
the daughters of men, of whom were begotten those who 
are called Giants.? These angels who have fallen from - 
heaven busy themselves about the air and the earth ; and 
the souls of the Giants,? which are the demons that roam 
about the world, work evil according to their ‘respective 
natures.* There are powers which exercise dominion 
over matter, and by means of it, and more especially 
one, who is opposed to God. ‘This Prince of matter 
exerts authority and control in opposition to the good 
designed by God. Demons are greedy for sacrificial 
odours and the blood of the victims, which they lick ; 
and they influence the multitude to idolatry by inspiring 
thoughts and visions which seem to come from idols and 
statues.© According to Tatian, God made everything 
which is good, but the wickedness of demons perverts 
in the repulsive way in which he crawls on his belly and eats the dust. 
This and the pains of women in childbirth are proofs of the truth of the 
account of the fallin Genesis. Ad Autol., ii, 23. 

1 Legatio pro Christ., x.; cf. xxiv. 2 Legatio pro Christ., xxiv. 

3 Tt is said in the Clementine Recognitions that the giants were born in 
the ninth generation of the human race, and that their bones are still 
preserved in some places; i. 29. Of. Clement, Hom., viii. 15, 


. * Leg. p. Christ., xxv. § Ib., Xxiy., XXY. 
© Jb., xxvi., XXVilk 
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the productions of nature for bad purposes, and the evil 
in these is due to demons and not to God.' None of the 
demons have bodies; they are spiritual, like fire or air, 
and can only be seen by those in whom the Spirit of 
God dwells. They attack men by means of lower forms 
of matter, and come to them whenever they are diseased, 
and sometimes they cause disorders of the body, but 
when they are struck by the power of the word of God, 
they flee in terror, and the sick person is healed.? 
Various kinds of roots, and the relations of bones and 
sinews, are the material elements through which demons 
work.* Some of those who are called gods by the 
Greeks, but are in reality demons, possess the bodies of 
certain men, and then by publicly leaving them they 
destroy the disease they themselves had created, and the 
sick are restored to health.‘ Demons, says Cyprian of 
Carthage, lurk under consecrated. statues, and inspire 
false oracles, and control the lots and omens.’ ‘They 
enter into human bodies and feign various maladies in 
order to induce men to offer sacrifices for their recovery 
that they may gorge themselves with the fumes, and 
_ then they heal them. They are really the authors of the 
miracles attributed to heathen deities.® 

Tertullian enters into minute details regarding angels 
and demons. Demons are the offspring of the fallen 
angels, and their work is the destruction of the human 
race. They inflict diseases and other painful calamities 
upon our bodies, and lead astray our souls. From their 

1 Orat. ad Greecos, 12. 

2 Ib., 16. 3 Ib., 17. 

4 Jb., 18; ef. Tertullian, Apol., § 22; Origen, Contra Cels., vil. 31 f. 

> Cf. Tertullian, De Spectaculis, § 12, 13; Clem. Recog. iv. 19 ff. 


§ Cyprian, De Idol. Vanitate, § 7; cf. Minutius Felix, Octavius, § 27 ; 
Tertullian, Apol., 22; Eusebius, Prep. Evang., vii. 16. 
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wonderful subtleness and tenuity they find their way 
into both parts of our composition. Their spirituality 
enables them to do much harm to men, for being in- 
visible and impalpable they appear rather in their effects 
than in their action. They blight the apples and the 
grain while in the flower, as by some mysterious poison 
in the breeze, and kill them in the bud, or nip them 
before they are ripe, as though in some inexpressible way 
the tainted air poured forth its pestilential breath. In 
the same way demons and angels breathe into the soul 
and excite its corruptions, and especially mislead men by 
inducing them to sacrifice to false deities in order that 
they may thus obtain their peculiar food of fumes of 
flesh and blood. Every spirit, whether angel or demon, 
has wings; therefore they are everywhere in a moment. 
The whole world is but one place to them, and all that 
takes place anywhere they can know and report with 
equal facility. Their swiftness is believed to be divine 
because their substance is unknown, and thus they seek 
to be considered the authors of effects which they merely 
report, as, indeed, they sometimes are of the evil, but 
never of the good. ‘They gather intimations of the 
future from hearing the Prophets read aloud, and set 
themselves up as rivals of the true God by stealing His 
divinations. From inhabiting the air, and from their 
proximity to the stars and commerce with the clouds, 
they know the preparation of celestial phenomena, and 
promise beforehand the rains which they already feel 
coming. They are very kind in reference to the cure of 
diseases, Tertullian ironically says, for they first make 
people ill, and then, by- way of performing a miracle, they 
prescribe remedies either novel or contrary to common 
experience, and then, removing the cause, they are 
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believed to have healed the sick.’ If any one possessed 
by a demon be brought before a tribunal, Tertullian 
affirms that the evil spirit, when ordered by a Christian, 
will at once confess that he is a demon.? The fallen 
angels were the discoverers of astrology and magic.’ 
Unclean spirits hover over waters in imitation of the 
brooding (gestatvo) of the Holy Spirit in the begin- 
ning, as, for instance, over dark fountains and solitary 
streams, and cisterns in baths and dwelling-houses, and 
similar plaees, which are said to carry one off (rapere), 
that is to say, by the force of the evil spirit. The fallen 
angels disclosed to the world unknown material sub- 
stances, and various arts, such as metallurgy, the proper- 
ties of herbs, incantations, and interpretation of the 
stars; and to women specially they revealed all the 
secrets of personal adornment.® There is scarcely any 
man who is not attended by a demon; and it is well 
known that untimely and violent deaths, which are 
attributed to accidents, are really caused by demons.® 
Those who go to theatres may become specially accessible 
to demons. There is the instance, the Lord is witness 
(domino teste), of the woman who went to a theatre 
and came back possessed by a demon ; and, on being 
cast out, the evil spirit replied that he had a right to act 
as he did, having found her within his limits, There 
was another case, also well known, of a woman who, at 
night, after having been to a theatre, had a vision of a 


1 Tertullian, Apologeticus, § 22; cf. 23, ad Scapulam, § 2. 

2 Apol., § 23. 

3 De Idolatria, § 9; De Cultu Fem., i. § 2. 

4 De Baptismo, § 5. 

5 De Cultu Fem., i. § 2, 10. Of. Comsiodionaa, Instit., § 3; Lac- 
tantius, Instit. Div., ii. 16; Clem. Hom., viii. 14. 

6 De Anima, § 57. 
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winding sheet (lntewm), and heard the name of the 
tragedian whom she had seen mentioned with repro- 
bation and, five days after, the woman was dead.' 
Origen attributes augury and divination through animals 
to demons. In his opinion certain demons, offspring of 
the Titans or Giants, who haunt the grosser parts of 
bodies and the unclean places of the earth, and who, 
from not having earthly bodies, have some power of 
divining the future, occupy themselves with this. They 
secretly enter the bodies of the more brutal and savage 
animals, and force them to make flights or indications of 
divination to lead men away from God. They have a 
special leaning to birds and serpents, and even to foxes 
and wolves, because the demons act better through 
these in consequence of an apparent analogy in 
wickedness between them.? It is for this reason that 
Moses, who had either been taught by God what was 
similar in the nature of animals and their kindred 
demons, or had discovered it himself, prohibited as 
unclean the particular birds and animals most used for 
divination. Therefore each kind of demon seems to 
have an affinity with a certain kind of animal. They 
are so wicked that demons even assume the bodies of 
weasels to foretell the future.* They feed on the blood 
and odour of the victims sacrificed in idol temples.* 
The spirits of the wicked dead wander about sepul- 
chres and sometimes for ages haunt particular houses, 
and other places® The prayers of Christians drive 
demons out of men, and from places where they have 

1 De Spectaculis, § 26. 

2 Contra Cels., iv. 92; cf. viii. 11. 

3 Tb., iv. 93; ef. ili. 29, 35, 36, v. 5; Barnabas, Epist., x.; Clemens 


Al., Peedag., ii. 10. * Contra Cels., vii. 35, ef. 5, viii. 61, cf. 60. 
155° Vie Oe 
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taken up their abode, and even sometimes from the 
bodies of animals, which are frequently injured by 
them.’ In reply to a statement of Celsus that we 
cannot eat bread or fruit, or drink wine or even water 
without eating and drinking with demons, and that the 
very air we breathe is received from demons, and that, 
consequently, we cannot inhale without receiving air 
from the demons who are set over the air,? Origen 
maintains, on the contrary, that the angels of God, and 
not demons, have the superintendence of such natural 
phenomena, and have been appointed to communicate 
all these blessings. Not demons, but angels, have been 
set over the fruits of the earth, and over the birth of 
animals, and over all things necessary for our race.* 
Scripture forbids the eating of things strangled because 
the blood is still in them, and blood, and more especially 
the fumes of it, is said to be the food of demons. - If 
we ate strangled animals, we might have demons feeding 
with us,* but in Origen’s opinion a man only eats and 
drinks with demons when he eats the flesh of idol sacri- 
fices, and drinks the wine poured out in honour of 
demons.> Jerome states the common opinion that the 
air is filled with demons. Chrysostom says that angels 
are every where in the atmosphere.’ ‘ 
Not content, however, with peopling earth and air 
with angels and demons, the Fathers also shared the 
opinion common to Jews® and heathen philosophers, that 
the heavenly bodies were animated beings. After fully 
discussing the question, with much reference to Scripture, 


1 Contra Cels., vii. 67. 2 Ib., viii. 28, 31. 


2 D6 NN Os Shnk 4 Tb., viii. 30. 
*: 7b., vii. 31,:cf 57. ® Hieron. Epist. ad Ephes., iii. 6. 


7 In Ascens. J. C. ® Cf. Philo, De Somniis, i. § 22. 
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Origin determines that sun, moon, and stars are living 
and rational beings, illuminated with the light of know- 
ledge by the wisdom which is the reflection (étavyacpa) 
of eternal light. They have free will, and as it would 
appear from a passage in Job (xxv. 5) they are not only 
liable to sin, but actually not pure from the uncleanness 
of it. Origen is careful to explain that this has not 
reference merely to their physical part, but to the 
spiritual ; and he proceeds to discuss whether their souls 
came into existence at the same time with their bodies 
or existed previously, and whether, at the end of the 
world, they will be released from their bodies or will 
cease from giving light to the world. He argues that 
they are rational beings because. their motions could not 
take place without a soul. “The stars move with so 
much order and so much intelligence,” he says, “ that in 
no degree is their onward course at any time seen to be 
impeded, so that is it not the extreme of all absurdity to 
say that so much order and the observance of such great 
discipline and method could be demanded or fulfilled by 
irrational things?”' They possess life and reason, he 
decides, and he proves from Scripture that their souls 
were given to them not at the creation of their bodily 
substance, but like those of men implanted strictly from 
without after they were made.? They are “subject to 
vanity” with the rest of the creatures, and “wait for the 


manifestation of the sons of God,” * Origen is persuaded 


1 “Stelle cum tanto ordine ac tanta ratione moveantur, ut in nullo 
prorsus cursus earum aliquando visus sit impeditus, quomodo non est 
ultra omnem stoliditatem tantum ordinem tantumque discipline ac rationis 
observantiam dicere ab irrationalibus exigi vel expleri?” De Principiis, 
i. 7,§3; cf. Contra Cels., v. 10, 11. 

2 De Principiis, i. 7, § 4. 

3 7b., i. 7, § 5; cf. ii. 5, § 4. Origen applies to sun, moon, and stars, 
the wish of Paul, Phil. i. 23. Tatian likewise ascribes spirituality to 
stars, plants, and waters, but although one and the same with the soul 

VOL, I. K 
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that sun, moon, and stars pray to the Supreme Being 
through His only begotten Son.’ To return to angels, 
however, Origen states that the angels are not only of 
various orders of rank, but have apportioned to them 
specific offices and duties. To Raphael, for instance, is 
assigned the task of curing and healing; to Gabriel the 
management of wars; to Michael the duty of receiving 
the prayers and the supplications of men. Angels are 
set over the different churches, and have charge even of 
the least of their members. These offices were assigned 
to the angels by God agreeably to the qualities displayed 
by each.? Elsewhere, Origen explains that it is neces- 
sary for this world that there should be angels set over 
beasts and over terrestrial operations, and also angels 
presiding over the birth of animals, and over the propa- 
gation and growth of shrubs, and, again, angels over 
holy works, who eternally teach men the perception of 
the hidden ways of God, and knowledge of divine things ; 
and he warns us not to bring upon ourselves those angels 
who are set over beasts by leading an animal life, nor 
those which preside over terrestrial works by taking 
delight in fleshly and mundane things, but rather to 
study how we may approximate to the companionship of 
the Archangel Michael, to whose duty of presenting the 
prayers of the saints to God he here adds the office of 
presiding over medicine.? It is through the ministry of 
angels that the water-springs in fountains and running 
streams refresh the earth, and that the air we breathe is 


in angels and animals, there are certain differences. Orat. ad Grecos, 
12; cf. Eusebius, Prep. Evang., vii. 15. 

1 Contra Cels., vy. 11. 

? De Principiis, i. 8, § 1, cf. § 4; Contra Cels., v. 4, 5. Of. Hermas, 
Pastor, ii. Mand. vi. § 1, 2; Tertullian, De Orat., § 12; De Anima, § 37 ; 
Clemens Al., Strom., vy. 14, § 92, vii. 13, § 81. 

* Hom. xiy. in Num., Opp. ii. p. 323. 
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kept pure.’ In the “ Pastor” of Hermas, a work quoted 
by the Fathers as inspired Scripture, which was publicly 
read in the churches, which almost secured a permanent 
place in the New Testament canon, and which appears 
after the canonical books in the Codex Sinaiticus, the 
oldest extant MS. of the New Testament, mention is 
made of an angel who has rule over beasts, and whose 
name is Hegrin.? Jerome also quotes an apocryphal 
work in which an angel of similar name is said to be set 
over reptiles, and in which fishes, trees, and beasts are 
assigned to the care of particular angels.’ 

Clement of Alexandria mentions without dissent the 
prevailing belief that hail-storms, tempests, and similar 
phenomena do not occur merely from material disturb- 
ance, but also are caused by the anger of demons and 
evil angels.* Origen states that while angels superintend 
all the phenomena of nature, and control what is ap- 
pointed for our good, famine, the blighting of vines 
and fruit trees, and the destruction of beasts and of 
men, are, on the other hand, the personal works® of 
demons, they, as public executioners, receiving at certain 
times authority to carry into effect divine decrees.® 
We have already quoted similar views expressed by 
Tertullian,’ and the universality and permanence of 
such opinions may be illustrated by the fact that, after 
the lapse of many centuries, we find St. Thomas Aquinas 
as solemnly affirming that disease and tempests are the 
direct work of the devil ;* indeed, this belief prevailed 


1 Contra Cels., viii. 57, 31. 
2 i. Visio, iv. 2; Cotelerius, in the Greek version, gives the name, 


“Aypuov. 3 Hieron., in Habacuc, i. 1, 14, 
* Stromata, vi. 3, § 31. & Cf. Matth. viii. 31 ff. 
® Contra Cels., viii. 31. 7 Apolog. § 22 f. 


® Summe Theolog., 1, queest. 80, § 2. 
K 2 
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throughout the middle ages until very recent times. 
The Apostle Peter, in the Recognitions of Clement, 
informs Clement that when God made the world He 
appointed chiefs over the various creatures, even over 
the trees and the mountains and springs and rivers, 
and over everything in the universe. An angel was 
set over the angels, a spirit over spirits, a star over 
the stars, a demon over the demons, and so on.! He 
provided different offices for all His creatures, whether 
good or bad,? but certain angels having left the course 
of their proper order, led men into sin and taught them 
that demons could, by magical invocations, be made 
to obey man.* Ham was the discoverer of the art of 
magic.* Astrologers suppose that evils happen in con- 
sequence of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
represent certain climacteric periods as dangerous, not 
knowing that it is not the course of the stars, but the 
action of demons that regulates these things.® God has 
committed the superintendence of the seventy-two 
nations into which He has divided the earth to as many 
angels.© Demons insinuate themselves into the bodies 
of men, and force them to fulfil their desires ;? they some- 
times appear visibly to men, and by threats or promises 
endeavour to lead them into error; they can transform 
themselves into whatever forms they please® The dis- 
tinction between what is spoken by the true God through 
the prophets or by visions, and that which is delivered 
by demons, is this: that what proceeds from the former 
is always true, whereas that which is foretold by demons 
is not always true. Lactantius says that when the 
1 Clem., Recog. i. 45. 2 Ib, iv. 25. 3 Tb., iv. 26. 


+ Ib., iv. 27. 5 7b, ix. 12. 6 7b., ii, 42. 
7 Ib., iy. 15 £f. 8 Tb., iv. 19. ° Ib, iv. 21. 
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number of men began to increase, fearing that the Devil 
should corrupt or destroy them, God sent angels to 
protect and instruct the human race, but the angels 
themselves fell beneath his wiles, and from being angels 
they became the satellites and ministers of Satan. The 
offspring of these fallen angels are unclean spirits, 
authors of all the evils which are done, and the Devil 
is their chief. They are acquainted with the future, but 
not completely. The art of the magi is altogether sup- 
ported by these demons, and at their invocation they 
receive men with lying tricks, making men think they 
see things which do not exist. These contaminated spirits 
wander over all the earth, and console themselves by the 
destruction of men. They fill every place with frauds 
and deceits, for they adhere to individuals, and occupy 
whole houses, and assume the name of genii, as demons 
are called in the Latin language, and make men worship 
them. On account of their tenuity and impalpability 
they msinuate themselves into the bodies of men, and 
through their viscera injure their health, excite diseases, 
terrify their souls with dreams, agitate their minds with 
phrensies, so that they may by these evils drive men to 
seek their aid.' Being adjured in the name of God, 
however, they leave the bodies of the possessed, utter- 
ing the greatest howling, and crying out that they are 
beaten, or are on fire.2— These demons are the inventors 
of astrology, divination, oracles, necromancy, and the art 
of magic.* The universe is governed by God through 
the medium of angels. The demons have a fore-know- 
ledge of the purposes of God, from having been His 


1 Instit. Diy. ii. 14; cf. Inst. Epit. ad Pentad., 27 f. - 
* 1b., li. 15; cf. iv. 27, v. 21; cf. Arnobius, Ady. Gentes, i. 46. 
e70;, 3b 26; 
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ministers, and interposing in what is being done, they 
ascribe the credit to themselves. The sign of the cross 
is a terror to demons, and at the sight of it they flee from 
the bodies of men. When sacrifices are being offered 
to the gods, if one be present who bears on his forehead 
the sign of the cross, the sacred rites are not propitious 
(sacra nullo modo litant), and the oracle gives no reply.? 

Eusebius, like all the Fathers, represents the gods of 
the Greeks and other heathen nations as. merely wicked 
demons. Demons, he says, whether they circulate in the 
dark and heavy atmosphere which encircles our sphere, 
or inhabit the cavernous dwellings which exist within 
it, find charms only in tombs and in the sepulchres of 
the dead, and in impure and unclean places. They 
delight in the blood of animals, and in the putrid 
exhalations which rise from their bodies, as well as in 
earthly vapours. Their leaders, whether as inhabitants 
of the upper regions of the atmosphere, or plunged in 
the abyss of hell, having discovered that the human race 
had deified and offered sacrifices to men who were dead, 
promoted the delusion in order to savour the blood 
which flowed and the fumes of the burning flesh. They 
deceived men by the motions conveyed to idols and 
statues, by the oracles they delivered, and by healing 
diseases, with which, by the power inherent in their 
nature, they had before invisibly smitten’ bodies, and 
which they removed by ceasing to torture them. These ~ 
demons first introduced magic amongst men.’ We may 
here refer to the account of a miracle which Eusebius 
Seriously quotes, as exemplifying another occasional 

1 Tnstit. Div., ii. 16. 


* Ib., iv. 27; cf. Arnobius, Ady. Gentes, i. 46. 
* Prep. Evang., v. 2 f. 
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function of the angels. The heretical Bishop -Natalius 
having in vain been admonished by God in dreams, was 
at last lashed through the whole of a night by holy 
angels, till he was. brought to repentance, and, clad in 
sackcloth and covered with ashes, he at length threw 
himself at the feet of Zephyrinus, then Bishop of Rome, 
pointing to the marks of the scourges which he had 
received from the angels, and implored to be again 
received into communion with the Church.’ Augustine 
says that demons inhabit the atmosphere as in a prison, 
and deceive men, persuading them by their wonderful 
and false signs, or doings, or predictions, that they are 
_ gods. He considers the origin of their name in the 
sacred Scriptures worthy of notice: they are called 
Aaipoves in Greek on account of their knowledge.* By 
their experience of certain signs which are hidden from 
us, they can read much more of the future, and some- 
times even announce beforehand what they intend to do. 
Speaking of his own time, and with strong expressions 
of assurance, Augustine says that not only Scripture 
testifies that angels have appeared to men with bodies 
which could not only be seen, but felt, but what is 
more, it is a general report, and many have personal 
experience of it, or have learned it from those who have 
knowledge of the fact, and of whose truth there is no 
doubt, that satyrs and fauns, generally called “ Incubi,” 
have frequently perpetrated their peculiar wickedness ;* 
and also that certain demons called by the Gauls Dusi 
every day attempt and effect the same. uncleanness, as 


1H. E., v. 28. 2 De Civitate Dei, viii. 22. 
8 Of, Lactantius, Instit. Diy., ii. 14. 

* « Tmprobos seope exstitisse mulieribus, et earum appetisse ac pere- 
gisse concubitum.” , 
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witnesses equally numerous and trustworthy assert, so 
that it would be impertinence to deny it.’ 

Lactantius, again, ridicules the idea that there can 
be antipodes, and he can scarcely credit that there can 
be any one so silly as to believe that there are men 
whose feet are higher than their heads, or that grain 
and trees grow downwards, and rain, snow, and hail fall 
upwards to the earth. After jesting at those who hold 
such ridiculous views, he points out that their blunders 
arise from supposing that the heaven is round, and the 
world, consequently, round like a ball, and enclosed 
within it. But if that were the case, it must present 
the same appearance to all parts of heaven, with moun-. 
tains, plains, and seas, and consequently there would be 
no part of the earth uninhabited by men and animals. 
Lactantius does not know what to say to those who, 
having fallen into such an error, persevere in their folly 
(stultitia), and defend one vain thing by another, but 
sometimes he supposes that they philosophize in jest, or 
knowingly defend falsehoods to display their ingenuity. 
Space alone prevents his proving that it is impossible 
for heaven to be below the earth.? St. Augustine, with 
equal boldness, declares that the stories told about the 
antipodes, that is to say, that there are men whose feet 
are against our footsteps, and upon whom the sun rises 
when it sets to us, are not to be believed. Such an 
assertion is not supported by any historical evidence, 

* De Civ. Dei, xv. 23. So undeniable was the existence of these evil 
spirits, Incubi and Suceubi, considered, and so real their wicked practices, 
that Pope Innocent VIII. denouneed them in a Papal Bull in 1484. 
Burton most seriously believed in them, as he shows in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy (iii. 2). Similar demons are frequently mentioned in the 


Talmudic literature. Of. EHisenmenger, Kntd. Judenthum, i. p. 374; ii. 
p. 421 ff., 426 #. 


? Instit. Div., iii. 24. 
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but rests upon mere conjecture based on the rotundity 
of the earth. But those who maintain such a theory do 
not consider that even if the earth be round, it does not 
follow that the opposite side is not covered with water. 
Besides, if it be not, why should it be inhabited, seeing 
that on the one hand it is in no way possible that the 
Scriptures can lie, and on the other, it is too absurd 
(nimisque absurdum est) to affirm that any men can 
have traversed such an immensity of ocean to establish 
the human race there from that one first man Adam. 
Clement of Rome had no doubt of the truth of the story 
of the Phoenix,? that wonderful bird of Arabia and the 
adjoining countries, which lives 500 years ; at the end of 
which time, its dissolution being at hand, it builds a 
nest of spices, in which it dies. From the decaying 
flesh, however, a worm is generated, which being 
strengthened by the juices of the bird, produces feathers 
and is transformed into a Phoenix. Clement adds that 
it then flies away with the nest containing the bones of 
its defunct parent to the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, 
and in full daylight, and in the sight of all men, it lays 
them on the altar of the sun. On examining their 
registers, the priests find that the bird has returned 


1 De Civ. Dei, xvi. 9. The Roman Clement, in an eloquent passage 
on the harmony of the universe, speaks of ‘‘ the unsearchable and in- 
describable abysses of the lower world,” and of ‘‘ the ocean, impassable to 
man, and the worlds beyond it.””, Ep. ad Corinth.,xx. Origen refers to 
this passage in the following terms: ‘‘ Clement, indeed a disciple of the 
Apostles, makes mention also of those whom the Greeks call ’Avriy6oves, 
and of those parts of the orb of the earth to which neither can any of our 
people approximate, nor can any of those who are there cross over to us, 
which he called ‘ worlds,’ saying,” &c. De Principiis, ii. 3, §6. Such 
views, however, were general, 

? The Talmud speaks frequently of the Phoenix. It is not subject to 
the angel of death, but is immortal, because when Eve offered it, together 
with all other created things, the forbidden fruit to eat, it alone refused. 
See authorities: Hisenmenger, Entd. Jud., i. p. 371, p. 867 ff. 
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precisely at the completion of the 500 years. This bird, 
Clement considers, is an emblem of the Resurrection.’ 
So does Tertullian, who repeats the story with equal 
confidence.? It is likewise referred to in the Apostolic 
Constitutions.? Celsus quotes the narrative in his work 
against Christianity as an instance of the piety of 
irrational creatures, and although Origen, in reply, while 
admitting that the story is indeed recorded, puts in a 
cautious “if it be true,” he proceeds to account for the 
phenomenon on the ground that God may have made this 
isolated creature, in order that men might admire, not 
the bird, but its creator.* Cyril’ of Jerusalem, likewise, 
quotes the story from Clement.® The author of the 
almost canonical Epistle of Barnabas, explaining the 
typical meaning of the code of Moses regarding clean 
and unclean animals which were or were not to be eaten, 
states as a fact that the hare annually increases the 
number of its foramina, for it has as many as the years 
it lives® He also mentions that the hyena changes 
its sex every year, being alternately male and female.’ 
Tertullian also points out as a recognized fact the 
annual change of sex of the hyena, and he adds: “I 
do not mention the stag, since itself is the witness of 
its own age ; feeding on the serpent it languishes into 
youth from the working of the poison.”* The geocentric 


1 Ep. ad Corinth., xxix. 

2 De Resurr., § 13. a Re ts 

4 Contra Cels., iv. 98. The same fable is referred to by Herodotus (ii. 
73), and also by Pliny (Nat. Hist., x. 2). : 

5 Catech., xviii. 8. 

5 "Oca yap érn Gj, Tooavras €xet TpUTas. C. X. 

7 ¢.x. He also says of the weasel: Td yap (Gov Todro TO oTopaTe KvEL. 
Cf. Origen, Contra Cels., iv. 93; Clement of Alex. refers to the common 
belief regarding these animals. Pvedag., ii. 10. 

8 «« Hyeena, si observes, sexus annalis est, marem et feminam alternat. 
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theory of the Church, which elevated man into the 
supreme place in the universe, and considered creation 
in general to be solely for his use, naturally led to the 
misinterpretation of all cosmical phenomena. Such 
spectacles as eclipses and comets were universally 
regarded as awful portents of impending evil, signs of 
God’s anger, and forerunners of national calamities.’ 
We have already referred to the account given by 
Josephus of the portents which were supposed to 
announce the coming destruction of the Holy City, 
amongst which were a star shaped like a sword, a 
comet, and other celestial phenomena. Volcanoes were 
considered openings into hell, and not only does Ter- 
tullian hold them to be so, but he asks who will not 
deem these punishments sometimes inflicted upon moun- 


tains as examples of the judgments which menace the 
wicked.? 


Taceo cervum quod et ipse wtatis suze arbiter, serpente pastus, yeneno 
languescit in juventutem.” De Pallio, § 3. 

1 Cf. Tertullian, Ad. Scap., § 3; Sozomen, H. E., viii. 4, iv. 5. 

? De Penitentia, § 12. Gregory the Great gives a singular account 
(Dial. iv. 30), which he had heard of a hermit who had seen Theodoric, 
and one of the Popes, John, in chains, cast into the crater of one of the 
Lipari yoleanoes, which were believed to be entrances into hell. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PERMANENT STREAM OF MIRACULOUS PRETENSION. 


We have given a most imperfect sketch of some of 
the opinions and superstitions prevalent at the time 
of Jesus, and when the books of the New Testament 
were written. These, as we have seen, continued with 
little or no modification throughout the first centuries of 
our era. It must, however, be remembered that the few 
details we have given, omitting most of the grosser par- 
ticulars, are the views deliberately expressed by the most 
educated and intelligent part of the community, and 
that it would have required infinitely darker colours 
adequately to have portrayed the dense ignorance and 
superstition of the mass of the Jews. It is impossible to 
receive the report of supposed marvellous occurrences 
from an age and people like this without the gravest 
suspicion. Even so thorough a defender of miracles as 
Dr. Newman admits that : ‘‘ Witnesses must be not only 
honest, but competent also; that is, such as have ascer- 
tained the facts which they attest, or who report after 
examination ;”! and although the necessities of his case 
oblige him to assert that “the testimony of men of 
science and general knowledge” must not be required, 
he admits, under the head of “deficiency of examination,” 
that—‘ Enthusiasm, ignorance, and habitual credulity 


1 Two Essays, &c., p. 78. 
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are defects which no number of witnesses removes.” 
We have shown how rank were these “defects” at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and among the chief 
witnesses for Christianity. Miracles which spring from 
such a hot-bed of superstition are too natural in such a 
soil to be objects of surprise, and, in losing their excep- 
tional character, their claims upon attention are propor- 
tionately weakened if not altogether destroyed. Preter- 
natural interference with the affairs of life and the 
phenomena of nature was the rule in those days, not 
the exception, and miracles, in fact, had lost all 
novelty, and through familiarity had become degraded 
into mere commonplace. The Gospel miracles were not 
original in their character, but were substantially mere 
repetitions of similar wonders well known amongst the 
Jews, or commonly supposed to be of daily occurrence 
even at that time. In fact the idea of such miracles in 
such an age, and performed amongst such a people, as 
the attestation of a supernatural Revelation may with 
singular propriety be ascribed to the mind of that period, 
but can scarcely be said to bear any traces of the divine. 
Indeed, anticipating for a moment a part of our subject 
regarding which we shall have more to say hereafter, we 
may remark that, so far from being original either in its 
evidence or form, almost every religion which has been 
taught in the world has claimed the same divine cha- 
racter as Christianity, and has surrounded the person and 
origin of its central figure with the same supernatural 
mystery. Even the great heroes of history, long before our 
era, had their immaculate conception and miraculous birth. 

There can be no doubt that the writers of the New 
Testament shared the popular superstitions of the Jews. 


» Two Essays, &e., p. 81. 
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We have already given more than one instance of this, 
and now we have only to refer for a moment to one class 
of these superstitions, the belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion and origin of disease, involving clearly both the 
existence of demons and their power over the human 
race. It would be an insult to the understanding of 
those who are considering this question to pause here 
to prove that the historical books of the New Testament 
speak in the clearest and most unmistakable terms of 
actual demoniacal possession. Now, what has become 
of this theory of disease? The Archbishop of Dublin 
is probably the only one who asserts the reality of demo- 
niacal possession formerly and at the present day,’ and in 
this we must say that he is consistent. Dean Milman, 
on the other hand, who spoke with the enlightenment 
of the 19th century, “has no scruple in avowing hes 
opinion on the subject of demoniacs to be that of Joseph 
Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and all the learned 
modern writers. It was a kind of insanity .... and 
nothing was more probable than that lunacy should take 
the turn and speak the language of the prevailing super- 
stition of the times.”? The Dean, as well as “all the 
learned modern writers” to whom he refers, felt the 
difficulty, but in seeking to evade it they sacrifice the 
Gospels. They overlook the fact that the writers of 
these narratives not only themselves adopt “the pre- 
vailing superstition of the times,” but represent Jesus 
as doing so with equal completeness. There is no pos- 
sibility, for instance, of evading such statements as those 
in the miracle of the country of the Gadarenes, where 
the objectivity of the demons is so fully recognized that, 


‘ Notes on Miracles, p. 164 f. 
? Hist. of Christianity, i. p. 217, note (e) 
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on being cast out of the man, they are represented as 
requesting to be allowed to go into the herd of swine, 
and being permitted by Jesus to do so, the entry of the 
demons into the swine is at once signalized by the herd 
running violently down the cliff into the lake, and being 
drowned.’ Archbishop Trench adopts no such ineffectual 
evasion, but rightly objects: “ Our Lord Himself uses 
lancuage which is not reconcileable with any such 
explanation. He everywhere speaks of demoniacs not 
as persons of disordered intellects, but as subjects and 
thralls of an alien spiritual might; He addresses the 
evil spirit as distinct from the man: ‘ Hold thy peace 
and come out of him;’” and he concludes that “ our 
idea of Christ’s absolute veracity, apart from the value 
of the truth which He communicated, forbids us to. 
suppose that He could have spoken as He did, being 
perfectly aware all the while that there was no corre- 
sponding reality to justify the language which He used.” ? 
The Dean, on the other hand, finds “a very strong 
reason,’ which he does not remember to have seen 
urged with sufficient force, “which may have con- 
tributed to induce our Lord to adopt the current lan- 
guage on the point. The disbelief in these spiritual 
influences was one of the characteristics of the unpopular 
sect of the Sadducees. A departure from the common 
language, or the endeavour to correct this inveterate 
error, would have raised an immediate outcry against 
Him from His watchful and malignant adversaries as an 
unbelieving Sadducee.”? Such ascription of politic 


1 Luke viii. 26, 33; Mark vy. 12, 13; cf. Matt. viii. 28, 34. In the 
latter Gospel the miracle is said to be performed in the country of the 
Gergesenes, and there are two demoniacs instead of one. 

* Notes on Miracles, p. 152 f. 

3 Milman, Hist. of Christianity, i. p, 218, note. 
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deception for the sake of popularity might be intelligible 
in an ordinary case, but when referred to the central 
personage of a Divine Revelation, who is said to be God 
incarnate, it is perfectly astounding. The Archbishop, 
however, rightly deems that if Jesus knew that the 
Jewish belief in demoniacal possession was_ baseless, 
and that Satan did not exercise such power over the 
bodies or spirits of men, there would be jin such lan- 
guage “that absence of agreement between thoughts 
and words in which the essence of a lie consists.”! It 
is difficult to say whether the dilemma of the Dean or 
of the Archbishop is the greater,—the one obliged to 
sacrifice the moral character of Jesus, in order to escape 
the admission for Christianity of untenable superstition, 
the other obliged to adopt the superstition in order to 
support the veracity of the language. At least the 
course of the Archbishop is consistent and worthy of 
respect. The attempt to eliminate the superstitious 
diagnosis of the disease, and yet to preserve intact the 
miraculous cure, is quite ineffectual. 

Dr. Trench anticipates the natural question, why there 
are no demoniacs now, if there were so many in those 
days,” and he is logically compelled to maintain that there 
may still be persons possessed. “It may well be a question, 
moreover, he says, “‘if an apostle or one with apostolic dis- 
cernment of spirits were to enter into a mad-house now, 
how many of the sufferers there he might not recognize 
as possessed?” * There can scarcely be a question 
upon the point at all, for such a person issuing direct 


? Notes on Miracles, p. 154. 

2-2. p; 1685. >. 

3 Ib., p. 165. In a note the Archbishop says that ‘‘he understands 
that Esquirol recognizes demoniacs now, and that there could not be a 
higher authority.” 
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from that period, without subsequent scientific enlighten- 
ment, would most certainly pronounce them all, “ pos- 
sessed.” It did not, however, require an apostle, nor 
even one with apostolic discernment of spirits, to recog- 
nize the possessed in that time. All those who are 
represented as being brought to Jesus to be healed are 
described by their friends as having a devil or being 
possessed, and there was no form of disease more general 
or more commonly recognized by the Jews. For what 
reason has the recognition of, and belief in, demoniacal 
possession passed away with the ignorance and supersti- 
tion which were then prevalent ? 

It is important to remember that the theory 
of demoniacal possession, and its supposed cure by 
means of exorcism and invocations, was most common 
among the Jews long before the commencement of the 
Christian era. As casting out devils was the most 
common type of Christian miracles, so it was the com- 
monest belief and practice of the Jewish nation. 
Christianity merely shared the national superstition, 
and changed nothing but the form of exorcism. 
Christianity did not through a “clearer perception 
of spirits,” therefore, originate the belief in demoniacal 
possession, nor first recognize its victims; nor did 
such superior enlightenment accompany the superior 
morality of Christianity -as to detect the ignorant fallacy. 
In the Old Testament we find the most serious 
evidence of the belief in demonology and witchcraft. 
The laws against them set the example of that unre- 
lenting severity with which sorcery was treated for so 
many centuries. We read in Exodus xxii. 18: “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch~to live.” Levit. xix. 31: 


“Regard not them which have familiar spirits, neither 
VOL, I. L 
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seek after wizards, to be defiled by them.” Levit. xx. 6: 
“And the soul that turneth after such as have familiar 

spirits, and after wizards to go a-whoring after them, I 
_ will even set my face against that soul, and cut him off 
from among his people ;” and verse 27: “A man also 
or a woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a 
wizard, shall surely be put to death; they shall stone 
them with stones; their blood shall be upon them.” 
Deut. xviii. 10: “There shall not be found among you 
any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire, or an enchanter, or a witch; 11. Ora 
charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer; 12. For all that do these things are 
an abomination unto the Lord,” &c. The passages which 
assert the reality of demonology and witchcraft, however, 
are much too numerous to permit their citation here. 
But not only did Christianity thus inherit the long- 
prevalent superstition, but it transmitted it intact to 
succeeding ages; and there can be no doubt that this 
demonology, with its consequent and inevitable belief 
in witchcraft, sorcery, and magic, continued so long: to 
prevail throughout Christendom, as much through the 
authority of the sacred writings and the teaching of 
the Church as through the superstitious ignorance of 
Europe. _ 

It would be impossible to select for illustration any 
type of the Gospel miracles, whose fundamental prin- 
ciple,—belief in the reality, malignant action, and power 
of demons, and in the power of man to control them,— 
has received fuller or more permanent living acceptance 
from posterity, down to very recent times, than the 
cure of disease ascribed to demoniacal influence. The 
writings of the Fathers are full-of the belief; the social 
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history of Europe teems with it. The more pious the 
people, the more firm was their conviction of its reality. 
From times antecedent to Christianity, until medical 
science slowly came into existence and displaced miracle 
cures by the relics of saints, every form of disease was 
ascribed to demons. Madness, idiotcy, epilepsy, and 
every shape of hysteria were the commonest forms of 
their malignity; and the blind, the dumb, and the 
deformed were regarded as unquestionable victims of 
their malice, Every domestic calamity, from the con- 
vulsions of a child to the death of a cow, was unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to their agency, The more ignorant 
the community, the greater the number of its possessed. 
Belief in the power of sorcery, witchcraft, and magic 
was inherent in the superstition, and the universal preva- 
lence shows how catholic was the belief in demoniacal 
influence. The practice of these arts is solemnly de- 
nounced as sin in the New Testament and throughout 
Patristic literature, and the church has in all ages 
fulminated against it. No accusation was more common 
than that of practising sorcery, and no class escaped 
from the fatal suspicion. Popes were charged with the 
erime, and bishops were found guilty of it. St. Cyprian 
was said to have been a magician before he became a 
Christian and a Father of the Church.’ Athanasius was 
accused of sorcery before the Synod of Tyre.? Not 
only the illiterate but even the learned, in the estimation 
of their age, believed in it. No heresy was ever per- 
secuted with more unrclenting hatred. Popes have 
issued bulls vehemently anathematising witches and 
sorcerers, councils have proscribed them, ecclesiastical 
3 Greg. Nazianz., Orat. xviii. 


2 Theodoret, H. E., i. 30; cf. Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 378. 
L 2 
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courts have consigned tens of thousands of persons 
suspected of being such to the stake, monarchs have 
written treatises against them and invented tortures 
for their conviction, and every nation in Europe and 
almost every generation have passed the most stringent 
laws against them. Upon no point has there ever been 
greater unanimity of belief. Church and State have 
vied with each other for the suppression of the abomin- 
able crime. Every phenomenon of nature, every un- 
welcome occurrence of social life, as well as every 
natural disease, has been ascribed to magic and demons. 
The historical records of Europe are filled with the 
deliberate trial and conviction, upon what was deemed 
evidence, of thousands of sorcerers and witches. Hun- 
dreds have been found guilty of exercising demoniacal 
influence over the elements, from Sopater the philo- 
sopher, executed under Constantine for preventing, by 
adverse winds, the arrival of corn ships at Constanti- 
nople, to Dr. Fian and other witches horribly tortured 
and burnt for causing a stormy passage on the return 
of James I. from Denmark.’ Thousands of men and 
tens of thousands of women have been done to death 
by every conceivable torment for causing sickness or 
calamity by sorcery, or for flying through the air to 
attend the witches’ sabbath. When scepticism as to 
the reality of the demoniacal powers of sorcery tardily 
began to arise, it was fiercely reprobated by the Church 
as infidelity. Even so late as the 17th century, a man 
like Sir Thomas Browne not only did not include the 
belief amongst the vulgar errors which he endeavoured 
to expose, but on the contrary wrote: “For my part, 
I have ever believed, and do now know that there are 
1 Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials of Scotland, i. pp. 213, 223. 
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witches. They that doubt of them, do not only deny 
them, but spirits; and are obliquely, and upon conse- 
quence, a sort not of infidels, but atheists.”? In 1664 
Sir Thomas Hale, in passing sentence of death against 
two women convicted of being witches, declared that 
the reality of witchcraft was undeniable, because “ first, 
the Scriptures had affirmed so much; and secondly, the 
wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such 
persons, which is an argument of their confidence of 
such a crime.”? Even the 18th century was stained 
with the blood of persons tortured and executed for 
sorcery. 

Notwithstanding all this persistent and unanimous 
confirmation, we ask again: What has now become of 
the belief in demoniacal possession and sorcery? It 
has utterly disappeared. “ Joseph Mede, Lardner, Dr. 
Mead, Paley, and all the learned modern writers” with 
Dean Milman, as we have seen, explain it away, and 
such a theory of disease and elemental disturbance is 
universally recognized to have been a groundless super- 
stition. The countless number of persons tormented 
and put to death for the supposed crime of witchcraft 
and sorcery were mere innocent victims to ignorance 
and credulity. Mr. Buckle has collected a mass of 
evidence to show that “there is in every part of the 
world an intimate relation between ignorance respect- 
ing the nature and proper treating of a disease, and 


1 Religio Medici, Works (Bohn), ii. p. 43 f. 

2 Collection of Rare and curious tracts relating to Witchcraft, London, 
1838. Of. Lecky, Hist. of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe, 3rd ed., 1866, i, p. 120. The reader is referred to this 
able work as well as to Buckle’s Hist. of Civilization, for much interest- 
ing information regarding Magic and Witchcraft, as well as religious 
superstition and miraculous pretensions generally. 
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the belief that such disease is caused by supernatural 
power, and is to be cured by it.”? At the commence- 
ment of our era every disease was ascribed to the 
agency of demons simply because the nature of disease 
was not understood, and the writers of the Gospels were 
not, in this respect, one whit more enlightened than the 
Jews. The progress of science, however, has not only 
dispelled the superstitious theory as regards disease in 
our time ; its effects are retrospective. Science not only 
declares the ascription of disease to demoniacal possession 
or malignity to be an idle superstition now, but it equally 
repudiates the assumption of such a cause at any time. 
The diseases referred by the Gospels, and by the Jews 
of that time, to the action of devils, exist now, but they 
are known to proceed from natural physical causes. 
The same superstition and medical ignorance would 
enunciate the same diagnosis at the present day. The 
superstition and ignorance, however, have passed away, 
and with them the demoniacal theory. In that day 
the theory was as baseless as in this. This is the logical 
conclusion of every educated man. 

It is obvious that, with the necessary abandonment 
of the theory of “possession” and demoniacal origin 
of disease, the largest class of miracles recorded in the 
Gospels is at once exploded. The asserted cause of 
the diseases said to have been miraculously healed in 
this class must be recognized to be a mere vulgar super- 
stition, and the narratives of such miracles, ascribing as 
they do in perfect simplicity distinct objectivity to the 
supposed “ possessing ” demons, and reporting their very 
words and actions, at once assume the character of mere 
imaginative and fabulous writings based upon supersti- 

1 Hist. of Civilization, Longmans, 1867, i. p. 204, note. 
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tious tradition, and cannot for a moment be accepted as 
the sober and intelligent report of eye-witnesses. We 
shall presently see how far this inference is supported 
by the literary evidence regarding the date and com- 
position of the Gospels. 

The deduction, however, does not end here. It is clear 
that, this large class of Gospel miracles being due to the 
superstition of an ignorant and credulous age, the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence for any of the other supposed 
miraculous occurrences narrated in the same documents 
becomes at once apparent. Nothing but the most irre- 
fragable testimony could possibly warrant belief in state- 
ments of supernatural events which contradict all expe- 
rience, and are opposed to all science. When these 
statements, however, are not only rendered, & prior, 
suspicious by their proceeding from a period of the 
grossest superstition and credulity, but it becomes evident 
that a considerable part of them is due solely to that 
superstition and credulity, by which, moreover, the rest 
may likewise be most naturally explained, it is obvious 
that they cannot stand against the opposing conviction of 
invariable experience. The force of the testimony is 
gone. We are far from using this language in an offen- 
sive sense concerning the Gospel narratives, which, by the 
simple faith of the writers, present the most noble aspect 
of the occurrences of which superstition is capable. 
Indeed, viewed as compositions gradually rising out of 
pious tradition, and representing the best spirit of their 
times, the Gospels, even in ascribing such miracles to 
Jesus, are a touching illustration of the veneration 
excited by his elevated character. Devout enthusiasm 
surrounded his memory with the tradition of the highest 
exhibitions of power within the range of Jewish imagina- 
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tion, and that these conceptions represent merely an 
idealized form of prevalent superstition was not only 
natural but inevitable. We shall hereafter fully examine 
the character of the Gospels, but it will be sufficient here 
to point out that none of these writings lays claim to 
any special inspiration, or in the slightest degree pretends 
to be more than a human composition,’ and subject to the 
errors of human history. © 


2. 


WE have seen how incompetent those who lived at the 
time when the Gospel miracles are supposed to have 
taken place were to furnish reliable testimony regarding 
such phenomena; and the gross mistake committed in 
regard to the largest class of these miracles, connected 
with demoniacal possession, seems altogether to destroy 
the value of the evidence for the rest, and to connect 
the whole, as might have been expected, with the general 
superstition and ignorance of the period. It may be 
well to inquire further, whether there is any valid reason 
for excepting any of the miracles of Scripture from the 
fate of the rest, and whether, in fact, there was any 
special “ Age of Miracles” at all, round which a privi- 
leged line can be drawn on any reasonable ground. 

We have already pointed out that the kind of evidence 
which is supposed to attest the Divine revelation of 
Christianity, so far from being invented for the purpose, 
was so hackneyed, so to speak, as scarcely to attract the 
_ 1 See for instance the reasons for the composition of the third Gospel 


stated in the first four verses. It was clearly intended in the first instance 
to be a private document for the use of Theophilus. 
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notice of the nation to which the revelation was, in the 
first instance, addressed. Not only did the old Testa- 
ment contain accounts of miracles of every one of the 
types related in the New, but most of them were believed 
to be commonly performed both before and after the 
commencement of the Christian era, That demons were 
successfully exorcised, and diseases cured, by means of 
spells and incantations, was never doubted by the Jewish 
nation. Satanic miracles, moreover, are not only re- 
cognized throughout the Old and New Testament, but 
formed a leading feature of the Patristic creed. The 
early Christians were not more ready than the. heathen to 
ascribe evey inexplicable occurrence to supernatural 
agency, and the only difference between them was as 
to the nature of thatagency. The Jews and their heathen 
neighbours were too accustomed to supposed _preter- 
natural occurrences to feel much surprise or incredulity 
at the account of Christian miracles; and it is charac- 
teristic of the universal superstition of the period that 
the Fathers did not dream of denying the reality of 
Pagan miracles, but merely attributed them to demons, 
whilst they asserted the Divine origin of their own. The 
reality of the powers of sorcery was never questioned. 
Every marvel and every narrative of supernatural inter- 
ference with human affairs seemed matter of course to 
the superstitious credulity of the age. However much 
miracles are exceptions to the order of nature, they have 
always been the rule in the history of ignorance... In 
fact, the excess of belief.in them throughout many 
centuries of darkness is almost fatal to their claims to 
credence now. ‘The Christian miracles are rendered 
almost as suspicious from their place in a long sequence 
of similar occurrences, as they are by being exceptions 
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to the sequence of natural phenomena. It would indeed 
be extraordinary if whole cycles of miracles occurring 
before and since those of the Gospels, and in connection 
with every religion, could be repudiated as fables, and 
those alone maintained as genuine. 

No attempt is made to deny the fact that miracles are 
common to all times and to all religious creeds. Dr. 
Newman states amongst the conclusions of his essay on 
the miracles of early ecclesiastical history: ‘That there 
was no Age of Miracles, after which miracles ceased ; 
that there have been at all times true miracles and false 
miracles, true accounts and false accounts; that no 
authoritative guide is supplied to us for drawing the line 
between the two.”? Dr. Mozley also admits that morbid 
love of the marvellous in the human race “ has produced 
a constant stream of miraculous pretension in the world, 
which accompanies man wherever he is found, and is 
a part of his mental and physical history.”? Ignorance 
and its invariable attendant, superstition, have done more 
than mere love of the marvellous to produce and per- 
petuate belief in miracles,and there cannot be any doubt 
that the removal of ignorance always leads to the cessa- 
tion of miracles? ‘The Bampton lecturer proceeds : 
“ Heathenism had its running stream of supernatural 
pretensions in the shape of prophecy, exorcism, and the 
miraculous cures of diseases, which the temples of 
Esculapius recorded with pompous display.”* So far 
from the Gospel miracles being original, and a presenta- 
tion, for the first time, of phenomena until then unknown 


1 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., 1870, p. 100. 

2 Bampton Lectures, p. 206. 

3 Cf. Buckle, Hist. of Civilization, i. p. 373 ff.; cf. p. 122 ff.; iii., 
p. 35. * Bampton Lectures, p. 206. 
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and unlikely to suggest themselves to the mind, “Jewish 
supernaturalism was indeed going on side by side with 
our Lord’s miracles.” Dr. Mozley, however, rebuts 
the inference which has been drawn from this: “ That 
His miracles could not, in the very nature of the case, be 
evidences of His distinctive teaching and mission, inas- 
much as miracles were common to Himself and His 
opponents,” by the assertion that a very marked distinc- 
tion exists between the Gospel miracles and all others.? 
He perfectly recognizes the consequence if such a dis- 
tinction cannot be clearly demonstrated. “The criticism, 
therefore, which evidential miracles, or miracles which 
serve as evidence of a revelation, must come up to, if 
they are to accomplish the object for which they are 
designed, involves at the outset this condition,—that the 
evidence of such miracles must be distinguishable from. 
the evidences of this permanent stream of miraculous 
pretension in the world; that such miracles must be 
separated by an interval not only from the facts of the 
order of nature, but also from the common running 
miraculous, which is the simple offshoot of human 
nature. Can evidential miracles be inserted in this 
promiscuous mass, so as not to be confounded with it, 
but to assert their own truth and distinctive source ? 
If they cannot there is an end to the proof of a 
revelation by miracles: if they can, it remains to see 
whether the Christian miracles are thus distinguishable, 
and whether their nature, their object, and their evi- 
dence vindicate their claim to this distinctive truth and 
Divine source.” * 

Now, regarding this distinction between Gospel and 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. 209. 2 Ib., p. 209. 3 Jb., p. 208. 
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other miracles, it must be observed that the religious 
feeling which influenced the composition of the Scrip- 
ture narratives of miracles naturally led to the exclusion 
of all that was puerile or ignoble in the traditions 
preserved regarding the Great Master. The elevated 
character of Jesus afforded no basis for what was petty, 
and the devotion with which he was regarded when the 
Gospels were written insured the noblest treatment of 
his history within certain limits. We must, therefore, 
consider the bare facts composing the miracles rather — 
than the narrative of the manner in which they are said- 
to have been produced, in order rightly to judge of the 
comparative features of different miracles. If we take 
the case of a person raised from the dead, literary skill 
may invest the account with more or less of dramatic 
‘interest and dignity, but whether the main fact be 
surrounded with pathetic and picturesque details, as in 
the account of the raising of Lazarus in the fourth 
Gospel, or the person be simply restored to life 
without them, it is the fact of the resurrection which 
constitutes the miracle, and it is in the facts alone that 
we must seek distinction, disregarding and distrusting 
the accessories. In the one case the effect may be much 
more impressive, but in the other the bare raising of the 
dead is not a whit less miraculous. We have been 
accustomed to read the Gospel narratives of miracles 
with so much special veneration, that it is now difficult 
to recognize how much of the distinction of these 
miracles is due to the composition, and to their place in 
the history of Jesus. No other miracles, or account of 
miracles, ever had such collateral advantages. As works 
attributed to our sublimest Teacher, described with 
simple eloquence and, especially in the case of those in 
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the fourth Gospel, with artistic perfection, and read 
generally with reverential wonder untempered by a 
thought of criticism, these miracles have seemed to be 
surrounded by a mystic halo certainly not emanating 
from themselves. It must not be forgotten, therefore, 
that the miracle lies in the bare act, and not in its dra- 
matic arrangement. The restoration of life to a dead 
man is the very same miracle whether it be effected by 
the relics of a saint or by the word of an apostle. A 
miracle is not antecedently more credible because of the 
outstretched arm and word of command, than it is in 
the silence of the shrine. Being supernatural, the real 
agency is not seen in either case, although the human 
mind is more satisfied by the presentation of an apparent 
cause in the one case, which seems to be absent in the 
other. In preferring the former type, we are not only 
influenced by a more dramatic narrative, but we select 
for belief the miracle from which we can unconsciously 
eliminate more of the miraculous elements, by tracing it 
to a visible natural cause which cannot be seen in the 
latter. The antecedent incredibility of miracles, how- 
ever, is not affected by literary skill, and is independent 
of scenic effect. 

The Archbishop of Dublin says: “Few points present 
greater difficulties than the attempt to fix accurately the 
moment when these miraculous powers were withdrawn 
from the Church ;” and he argues that they were with- 
drawn when it entered into what he calls its permanent 
state, and no longer required “ these props and strength- 
enings of the infant plant.’? That their retrocession 
was gradual, he considers natural, and he imagines the 
fulness of Divine power as gradually waning as it was 

' Notes on Miracles, p. 54, 
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subdivided, first among the Apostles, and then amongst 
the ever-multiplying members of the Church, until by 
sub-division it became virtually extinct, leaving as a 
substitute “the standing wonder of a Church.” This, 
of course, is not argument, but merely the Archbishop’s 
fanciful explanation of a serious difficulty. The fact is, 
however, that the Gospel miracles were preceded and 
accompanied by others of the same type, and we may 
here merely mention exorcism of demons, and the 
miraculous cure of disease, as popular instances ; they 
were also followed by a long succession of others, quite 
as well authenticated, whose occurrence only became less 
frequent in proportion as the diffusion of knowledge 
dispelled popular credulity. Even at the present day a 
stray miracle is from time to time reported in outlying 
districts, where the ignorance and superstition which 
formerly produced so abundant a growth of them are not 
yet entirely dispelled. 

Papias of Hierapolis narrates a wonderful story, 
according to Eusebius, which he had heard from the 
daughters of the Apostle Philip, who lived at the same 
time in Hierapolis: ‘ For he relates that a dead man 
was restored to life in his day.” ? Justin Martyr, speak- 
ing of his own time, frequently asserts that Christians 
still receive the gift of healing, of foreknowledge, and of 
prophecy,® and he points out to the Roman Senate as a 
fact happening under their own observation, that many 
demoniacs throughout all the world (Aaipoviodymrous 
modovs Kata Tavra TOV K6o por) and in their own city have 


? Notes on Miracles, p. 55. 

2 “Os 8€ xara rods adrovs 6 Tamias yevdpevos Siyynow raperAnpéva bavpaciay 
ind Tov ToD Diimmov Ovyatépwy prnpovever, Ta viv Onpewtéov. Nekpov yap 
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3 Cf. Dial. c. Tryph., xxxix., Ixxxii., Ixxxvyiii, &c., &e., &e. 
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been healed and are healed, many of the Christian men 
(rohXol Tov HyEeTEépwr avOpaTrwv TGV X pioTLavOr) exorcising 
them in the name of Jesus Christ, subduing and expelling 
the possessing demons out of the man, although all the 
other exorcists with incantations and spells had failed 
to do so.' Theophilus of Antioch likewise states that 
to his day demons are exorcised.? Irenzeus in the clearest 
manner claims for the Church of his time the continued 
possession of the Divine yapiopara. He contrasts the 
miracles of the followers of Simon and Carpocrates, which 
he ascribes to magical illusions, with those of Christians. 
“For they can neither give sight to the blind,” he 
continues, “nor to the deaf hearing, nor cast out all 
demons, except those introduced by themselves, if they 
can even do that; nor heal the sick, the lame, the 
paralytic, nor those afflicted in other parts of the 
body, as has been often done in regard to bodily 
infirmity. .... But so far are they from raising the 
dead, as the Lord raised them and the Apostles by 
prayer, and as has frequently been done in the brother- 
hood where it was needful,—the whole Church of the 
place entreating it with much fasting and prayer, the 
spirit of the dead has returned, and the man has been 
restored in answer to the prayers of the saints—that 
they do not believe this can possibly be done.”* Canon 


' Apol., ii. 6, ef. Dial. ¢. Tryphon., xxx., lxxvi., Ixxxy., &¢., &c., &e. 

2 Ad Autolycum, ii. 8. 

5 Nec enim czecis possunt donare visum, neque surdis auditum, neque 
omnes deemones effugare, preeter eos qui ab ipsis immittuntur, si tamen 
et hoc faciunt ; neque debiles, aut claudos aut paralyticos curare, yel alia 
quadam parte corporis yexatos: quemadmodum spe eyenit fieri 
secundum corporalem infirmitatem, &c., . . « Towovroy d€ arodéover rod 
vexpov éeyeipa, Kabas 6 Kiptos ifyempe, xai of dmdatodor Sut mpocevyijs, cai év Th 
adehdrnre modddxts} dia 7d dvaryxatov Tis Kara Térov exxAnoias maons aitnoapens 
pera ynoteias Kat Aeraveias TodANs, eméaTpee TO mvEeDa TOU TeTEAEUTHKOTOS, Kal 
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Mozley, who desires for the purpose of his argument 
to weaken the evidence of patristic belief in the con- 
tinuance of miracles, says regarding this last passage 
on raising the dead :—“ But the reference is so vague 
that it possesses but little weight as testimony.”! 
We should be sorry to think that the vice, which seems 
at present to characterize the Church to which Dr. 
Mozley belongs, of making simple language mean any- 
thing or nothing just as any one happens to wish, should 
be introduced into critical or historical studies. The 
language of Irenzeus is vague only in so far as specific 
detailed instances are not given of the miracles referred 
to; but no language could be more definite or explicit 
to express the meaning of Irenzeus, namely, the assertion 
that the prayers of Christian communities had frequently 
restored the dead to life. Eusebius, who quotes the 
passage, and who has preserved to us the original Greek, 
clearly recognized this. He says, when making the 
quotations: ‘In the second book of the same work he 
(Ireneeus) testifies that up to his time tokens of Divine 
and miraculous power remained in some Churches.’”? 
In the next chapter Irenzeus further says :—‘ On which 
account, also, his true disciples receiving grace from him, 
work (miracles) in his name for the benefit of the rest of 
mankind, according to the gift received from him by 
each of them. For some do certainly and truly (BeBaiws 
Kal ddyOas) cast out demons, so that frequently those 
who have thus been cleansed from the evil spirits both 


exapicbn 6 avOpwros rais edyais TOY Gate Ireneus, Ady. Heer., ii. 31, § 2; 
Eusebius, H. E., y. 7. 

? Bampton Lectures, Note i. on Lecture viii. (p. 210), p. 371. 

2 ev Sevtépw tis adtis brobécews, Gre 51 Kai cis airov imodetypara Tis Oelas 
kat mapadd£ou Suvdpews ev exkAnoias tioly brod€édeurto, Suc ToUTwY emanpaiverat 
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believe and are added to the church. And some have 
foreknowledge of future occurrences, and visions, and 
prophetic utterances. Others heal the sick by the impo- 
sition of hands and make them whole. Indeed, as we 
have already stated, even the dead have been raised up, 
and have remained with us for many years. And what 
more shall I say ? It is not possible to state the number 
of the gifts which the Church throughout the world has 
received from God in the name of JeSus Christ, crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, and which she each day employs 
for the benefit of the heathen,” &c.' 

Tertullian speaks with the most perfect assurance of 
miracles occurring in his day, and of the power of healing 
and of casting out devils still possessed by Christians. In 
one place, for instance, after asserting the power which they 
have generally over demons, so that if a person possessed 
by a devil be brought before one of the Roman tribunals, 
a follower of Christ can at once compel the wicked 
spirit within him to confess that he is a demon, even if 
he had before asserted himself to be a God, he proceeds to 
say: “So at our touch and breathing, violently affected 
by the contemplation and representation of those fires 
(of hell) they (demons) also depart at our command out 
of bodies, reluctant and complaining, and put to shame 


1 Av kal év T@ éxeivov dvipare oi ddnbds abrowd pabyral, map’ avrod hafdvres 
ry xapu, émcredovow én seapyenig 7) TOV Nord avOpdrrav, kabas els Exactos 
thv Swpeay etrAnhe map’ avrod- oi pev yap Saipovas €\avvovar BeBaiws Kai 
adnbds, Sore moddaxis kai morevew aitovs éxeivovs xabapisCavras ard Tav 
Tovnpav mvevpatov, Kai evar ev tH éxkAnoia’ of dé Kal mpdyvwow exovee Tov 
pedAOvrov, Kai drracias kal pnoeis mpodytixds’ Grou dé rods Kapvovras did THs 
Tav xeipav embécews lavrat, kal iyeis droxabiotacw. “Hdn de, xabds epaper, 
kal vexpol nyépOnoav, Kai mapeueway ov hiv éreow ixavois- Kal ri yap; ovx 
€orw apiOpov eimeiy ray xapiopdrar, dv cata mavrds Tov Kéopov H exkAnoia mapa 
Ocod AaBovica, év TH dvdpare Incod Xpiorod rod cravpwbévros émi II. I. éxdorns 
Muepas én’ evepyecia tH Tav eOvav émiredei, x. t-r. Eusebius, H. E. v. 7; 
Ady. Heer., ii. 32, § 4; cf. v. 6, § i.; ef. Theophilus, Ad Autol., i. 13. 
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in your presence.”’ He declares that although dreams 
are chiefly inflicted upon us by demons, yet they are also 
sent by God, and indeed “almost the greater part of 
mankind derive their knowledge concerning God from 
visions.” He, elsewhere, states that he himself knows 
that a brother was severely castigated by a vision the 
same night on which his slaves had, without his know- 
ledge, done something reprehensible.? He narrates as 
an instance of the continued possession of spiritual 
charismata by Christians: “There is at this day among 
us a sister who has the gift of revelations, which she 
receives in church amidst the solemnities of the Lord’s 
day by ecstasy in the spirit: she has conversed with 
angels, and sometimes also with the Lord, and she both 
hears and sees sacred things (sacramenta), and she reads 
the hearts of some men, and prescribes medicines to 
those who are in need.”* Tertullian goes on to say that, 
after the people were dismissed from the Church, this 
sister was in the regular habit of reporting what she 
had seen, “ for most diligent inquiries are made in order 
that the truth might be arrived at,”® and after narrating 
a vision of a disembodied soul vouchsafed to her, he 


1 Ita de contactu deque afflatu nostro, contemplatione et repreesenta- 
tione ignis illius correpti, etiam de corporibus nostro imperio excedun: 
inviti et dolentes, et vobis przesentibus erubescentes. Apologeticus, § 23, 
ef. De Idol., § 11; De Spectac., § 29; De Exhort. Castit., § 10 ; Ad Scapu- 
lam, § 4; De Anima, § 57. 

2 Et wajor pene vis hominum ex visionibus deum discunt. De 
Anima, § 47; De Idol., § 13. 

3 De Idol., § 15. 

4 Est hodie soror apud nos revelationum charismata sortita, quas in 
ecclesia inter dominica sollemnia per exstasin in spiritu patitur; conyer- 
satur cum angelis, aliquando etiam cum domino, et videt et audit sacra- 
menta, et quorundam corda dignoscit, et medicinas desiderantibus sub- 
mittit. De Anima, § 9. 

5 Nam et diligentissime digeruntur, ut etiam probentur, ab. 
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states : “This is the vision, God being witness, and the 
Apostle’ having foretold that such spiritual gifts should 
be in the Church.’? Further on Tertullian relates 
another story within his own knowledge: “I know a 
woman, a member of the Chureh, who in perfect youth 
and beauty, after a short married life, died. As she 
slept in peace, and while they prepared to lay her in the 
grave during the prayer of the presbyter, at the first 
breath of the prayer she removed her hands from her 
sides, folded them in the attitude of supplication, and at 
the close again peacefully restored them to their former 
position.”* He then mentions another story known 
amongst them: that a dead body in a cemetery moved 
itself in order to make room beside it for another body ;* 
and then he remarks: “ If similar cases are also reported 
amongst the heathen, as is the case, we conclude that 
God displays signs of his power for the consolation of 
his own people, and asa testimony to others.”> Again, 
he mentions cases where Christians had cured persons of 
demoniacal possession, and adds: “ And how many men 
of position (for we do not speak of the vulgar) have been 


delivered either from devils or from diseases.”® Tertullian 

* 1 Cor, xii. 1 ff. 

? Hee visio est. Deus testis et apostolus charismatum in ecclesia 
futurorum idoneus sponsor; &c. De Anima, § 9. 

5 Scio feminam quandam vernaculam ecclesia, forma et state integra 
functam, post unicum et breve matrimonium, cum in pace dormisset et 
morante adhuc sepultura interim oratione presbyteri componeretur, ad 
primum halitum orationis manus a lateribus dimotas in habitum sup- 
plicem conformasse rursumque condita pace situi suo reddidisse. De 
Anima, § 51. 

* Est et alia relatio apud nostros, in coemeterio corpus corpori juxta 
collocando spatium recessu communicasse. De Anima, § 51. 

® Si et apud ethnicos tale quid traditur, utique deus potestatis suse 
signa proponit, suis in solatinm, extraneis in testimonium. De Anima, 
§ 51. 

6 Et quanti honesti viri (de yulgaribus enim non dicimus) aut a 
deemoniis aut valetudinibus remediati sunt? Ad Scapulam, § 4, 
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in the same place refers to the miracle of the “ Thunder- 
ing Legion,” ! and he exclaims : “ When indeed have not 
droughts been removed by our prayers and fastings.”? 
Minucius Felix speaks of the casting out of devils from 
sick persons by Christians in his own day, as a matter 
of public notoriety even among Pagans* St. Cyprian 
echoes the same assertions.* He likewise mentions cases 
of miraculous punishment inflicted upon persons who 
had lapsed from the Christian faith. One of these, who 
ascended the Capitol to make denial of Christ, suddenly 
became dumb after-he had spoken the words.* Another, 
a woman, was seized by an unclean spirit even at the 
baths, and bit with her own teeth the impious tongue 
which had eaten the idolatrous food, or spoken the 
words, and she shortly expired in great agony.© He 
likewise maintains that Christians are admonished by 
God in dreams and by visions, of which he mentions 
instances.’ Origen claims for Christians the power still 
to expel demons, and to heal diseases in the name of 
Jesus,® and he states that he had seen many persons so 
cured of madness and countless other evils, which could 
not be otherwise cured by men or devils? Lactantius 
repeatedly asserts the power of Christians over demons ; 
they make them flee from bodies when they adjure them 
in the name of God.’° 

Passing over the numerous apocryphal writings of the 
early centuries of our era, in which many miracles are 


1 Cf. Eusebius, H. E. v. 5. ? Ad Scapulam, § 4. 
5 Octavius, § 27. 

* Tract. ii., De Idol. Vanitate, § 7, Ad Demetrianum, § 15. 

5 De Lapsis, § 24. © Ib., § 24, cf. §§ 25, 26. 


7 Ep., liii. §§ 1—5, Lxii. § 17, Lxviii. §§ 9, 10 (ed. Migne), De Mortali- 
tate, § 19. 

® Contra Cels., i. 67, 2, 6, 46; ii. 33; i. 24, 28, 36, 

* Contra Cels., iii. 24. ® Instit. Diy., ii. 16. iy. 27, y. 22. 
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recorded, we find in the pages of Eusebius narratives of 
many miraculous occurrences. Many miracles are 
ascribed to Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, of which 
Eusebius relates several. Whilst the vigils of the great 
watch of the Passover were being kept the oil failed 
them, whereupon Narcissus commanded that water from 
the neighbouring well should be poured into the lamps. 
Having prayed over the water, it was changed into oil, 
of which a specimen had been preserved until that time.’ 
On another occasion, three men having spread some vile 
slanders against Narcissus, which they confirmed by 
an oath, and with imprecations upon themselves of 
death by a miserable disease, of death by fire, and 
of blindness, respectively, if their statements were not 
true, omnipotent justice in each case inflicted upon the 
wretches the curse which each had invoked.? The election 
of Fabianus to the Episcopal chair of Rome was marked 
by the descent of a dove from on high, which rested 
upon his head, as the Holy Ghost had descended upon our 
Saviour. At Ceesarea Philippi there is a statue of Jesus 
Christ which Eusebius states that he himself had seen, 
said to have been erected by the woman healed of the 
bloody issue, and on the pedestal grows a strange plant 
as high as the hem of the brazen garment, which is an 
antidote to all diseases. Great miracles are recorded as 
taking place during the persecutions in Ceesarea.° 
Gregory of Nyssa gives an account of many won- 
derful works performed by his namesake Gregory of 
Neo-Ceesarea, who was called Thawmaturgus from the 
miraculous power which he possessed and very freely 


1 Eusebius, H. E., vi. 9. 2 Ib., vi. 9. . 5 Ib., vi. 29. 
* Ib., H. E., vii. 18; cf. Sozomen, H. E., vy. 21. _ 
5 Eusebius, De Martyr. Paleest., iy., ix.; cf. Theodoret, H. E., iy. 22. 
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exercised. The Virgin Mary and the Apostle John 
appeared to him, on one occasion, when he was in doubt 
as to the doctrine which he ought to preach, and, at 
the request of Mary, the Apostle gave him all needful 
instructions! If his faith did not move mountains, it 
moved a huge rock to convert a pagan priest.2 He 
drove a demon out of a heathen temple in which he 
had taken refuge, and the evil spirit could not re-enter 
until he gave permission* Nyssen relates how St 
Gregory averted an armed contest of two brothers who 
quarrelled about the possession of a lake on their father’s 
property. The saint passed the night in prayer beside 
the lake, and in the morning it was found dried up* 
On another occasion he rescued the country from the 
devastation of a mountain stream, which periodically 
burst the dykes by which it was restrained and inun- 
dated the plain. He went on foot to the place, and 
invoking the name of Christ, fixed his staff in the earth 
at the place where the torrent had broken through. 
The staff took root and became a tree, and the stream 
never again burst its bounds) The inhabitants of the 
district were converted to Christianity by this miracle. 
The tree was still living in Nyssen’s time, and he had 
seen the bed of the lake covered with trees, pastures, 
and cottages* Two vagabond Jews once attempted to 
deceive him. One of them lay down and pretended 
to be dead, while the other begged money from the 
saint wherewith to buy him a shroud. St. Gregory. 
quietly took off his cloak and laid it on the man, and 
1 Greg. Nyss. de Vit. Greg. Thaum. Tom. iii., p. 545, f. 

® Tb., p. 550. 

3 1b., ape Cf. Socrates, H. E., iv. 27. He gave this permission 


in iting: ‘Gregory to Satan: Enter. ”_Tipyyépws re Sarava Eicehbe. 
4 [b., p, 555£. * 1b., p. 558 ff, 
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walked away. His companion found that he was really 
dead. St. Gregory expelled demons from persons pos- 
sessed, healed the sick and performed many other 
miracles ;? and his signs and wonders are not only 
attested by Gregory of Nyssa, but by St. Basil,®? whose. 
grandmother, St. Macrina, was brought up at Neo- 
Ceesarea by the immediate followers of the saint. 
Athanasius, in his memoir of St. Anthony, who began 
to lead the life of a recluse about a.p. 270, gives par- 
ticulars of many miracles performed by the saint. 
Although he possessed great power over demons, and 
delivered many persons possessed by them, Satan tor- 
mented him sadly, and he was constantly beset by 
legions of devils. One night Satan with a troop of 
evil spirits so belaboured the saint that he lay on the 
ground speechless and almost dead from their blows.* 
We have already referred to the case of Natalius, who 
was scourged by angels during a whole night, till he 
was brought to repentance.’ Upon one occasion when 
St. Anthony had retired .to his cell resolved to pass 
a time in perfect solitude, a certain soldier came to 
his door and remained long there knocking and sup- 
plicating the saint to come and deliver his daughter, 
who was tormented by a demon. At length St. Anthony 
addressed the man and told him to go, and if he believed 
in Jesus Christ and prayed to God, his prayer should 


1 Greg. Nyss. de Vit. Greg. Thaum., iii. p. 561 f. The same story is 
related of St. Epiphanius of Cyprus, and Sozomen sees no ground for 
doubting the veracity of either account. He states that St. Epiphanius 
also performed many other miracles, H. E., vii. 27. 

2 1b., pp. 541, 551, 552, 553, 566, 567, 577. 

3 De Spir. Sancto, ¢. 29, tom. ili., pp. 62, 63; Bened., ef. Ep. 204, p, 
306. 

4 8, Athanasii, Vita et Convers. 8S. Antonii, §§ 8, Opp. tom. i., pars. ii., 
p. 802 ff., Boned. * Eusebius, H, E., v. 28; see p. 135 f.. 
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be fulfilled. The man believed, invoked Jesus Christ, 
and his daughter was delivered from the demon.’ As 
Anthony was once travelling across the desert to visit 
another monastery, the water of the caravan failed 
them, and his companions in despair threw themselves 
on the ground. St. Anthony, however, retired a little 
apart, and in answer to his prayer a spring of water 
issued at the place where he was kneeling? A man 
named Fronto, who was afilicted with leprosy, begged 
his prayers, and was ordered by the saint to go into 
Egypt, where he should be healed. Fronto at first 
refused, but being told that he could not be healed if 
he remained, the sick man went believing, and as 
soon as he came in sight of Egypt he was made whole.* 
Another miracle was performed by Anthony in Alex- 
andria in the presence of St. Athanasius. As they were 
leaving the city a woman cried after him, “ Man of God, 
stay; my daughter is cruelly troubled by a demon ;” 
and she entreated him to stop lest she herself should 
die in running after him. At the request of Athanasius 
and the rest, the saint paused, and as the woman came 
up her daughter fell on the ground convulsed. St. 
Anthony prayed in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
immediately the girl rose perfectly restored to health, 
and delivered from the evil spirit.* He astonished a 
number of pagan philosophers, who had come to dispute 
with him, by delivering several demoniacs by making 
the sign of the cross over them three times, inyoking 
the name of Jesus Christ. It is unnecessary, however, 
to multiply instances of his miraculous power to drive 


out demons and heal diseases,® and to perform other 
1 Vita, § 48, p.832. *%1b,§54,p.836f.  * Ib., § 57, p. 839. 
4 Ib., § 71, p. 849. ® Ib., § 72, p. 849. 
6 Of, Ib., §§ 55, 58, 61, 62, 63, 64, 70, &e., &e. 
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wonderful works. St. Athanasius, who was himself 
for a long time a personal follower of St. Anthony, 
protests in his preface to the biography his general 
accuracy, he having everywhere been mindful of the 
truth.! 

Hilarion, again, a disciple of St. Anthony, performed 
many miracles, an account of some of which is given by 
St. Jerome. He restored sight to a woman who had 
been blind for no less than ten years ; he cast out devils, 
and miraculously cured many diseases. Rain fell in 
answer to his prayers; and he further exhibited his 
power over the elements by calming a stormy sea. 
When he was buried, ten months after his death, not 
only was his body as perfect as though he had been 
alive, but it emitted a delightful perfume. He was 
so favoured of God that, long after, diseases were healed 
and demons expelled at his tomb.? St. Macarius, the 
Egyptian, is said to have restored a dead man to life 
in order to convince an unbeliever of the truth of the 
resurrection.? St. Martin, of Tours, restored to life a 
certain catechumen who had died of a fever, and Sul- 
picius, his disciple, states that the man, who lived for 
many years after, was known to himself, although not 
until after the miracle. He also restored to life a servant 
who had hung himself* He performed a multitude 
of other miracles, to which we need not here more 
minutely refer. The relics of the two martyrs Pro- 
tavius and Gervasius, whose bones, with mueh fresh 
blood, the miraculous evidence of their martyrdom and 
identity, were discovered by St. Ambrose, worked a 


) gavraxov ris GAnBeias ppovricas, ib., p. 797. 
2 Sozomen, H. E., iii. 14. 8 1b., H. E., iii. 14, 
* Sulpicius, Vita S. Mart. Of. Sozomen, H. E., iii. 14. 
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number of miracles. A man suffering from demoniacal 
possession indicated the proximity of the relics by his 
convulsions. St. Augustine states that he himself was 
in Milan when a blind man, who merely touched the 
cloth which covered the two bodies as they were being 
moved to a neighbouring church, regained his sight.’ 
Paulinus relates many miracles performed by his master, 
St. Ambrose, himself. He not only cast out many 
demons and healed the sick,? but he also raised the 
dead. Whilst the saint was staying in the house of a 
distinguished Christian friend, his child, who, a few days 
before, had been delivered from an unclean spirit, sud- 
denly expired. The mother, an exceedingly religious 
woman, full of faith and the fear of God, carried the 
dead boy down and laid him on the saint’s bed during 
his absence. When St. Ambrose returned, filled with 
compassion for the mother and struck by her faith, he 
stretched himself, like Elisha, on the body of the child, 
praying, and he restored him living to his mother. 
Paulinus relates this miracle with minute particulars of 
name and address.* , 
_ St. Augustine asserts that miracles are still performed 
in his day in the name of Jesus Christ, either by means 
of his sacraments or by the prayers or relics of his saints, 
although they are not so well-known as those of old, 
and he gives an account of many miracles which had 
recently taken place* After referring to the miracle 
performed by the relics of the two martyrs upon the 
blind man in Milan, which occurred when he was there, 
he goes on to narrate the miraculous cure of a friend of 


1 Ambrose, Epist. Class. i. 22; August., De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8 ; Fidicanitai 
Vita S. Ambrosii, § 14 f. 

2 Vita S. Ambr., §§ 21, 43, 44. 8 Ib., § 28. 

4 De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. ai 
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his own named Innocent, formerly advocate of the pre- 
fecture, in Carthage, where Augustine was, and beheld 
it with his own eyes (wbi nos interfuimus et oculis 
aspeximus nostris). A lady of rank in the same city 
was miraculously healed of an incurable cancer, and 
St. Augustine is indignant at the apathy of her friends, 
which allowed so great a miracle to be so little known.? 
An inhabitant of the neighbouring town of Curubis was 
cured of paralysis and other ills by being baptized. 
When Augustine heard of this, although it was reported 
on very good authority, the man himself was brought to 
Carthage by order of the holy bishop Aurelius, in order 
that the truth might be ascertained. Augustine states 
that, on one occasion during his absence, a tribunitian 
man amongst them named Hesperius, who had a farm 
close by, called Zubedi, in the Fussalian district, begged 
one of the Christian presbyters to go and drive away. 
some evil spirits whose malice sorely afflicted his servants 
and cattle. One of the presbyters accordingly went, and 
offered the sacrifice of the body of Christ with earnest 
prayer, and by the mercy of God, the evil was removed. 
Now Hesperius happened to have received from one 
of his friends a piece of the sacred earth of Jerusalem, 
where Jesus Christ was buried and rose again the third 
day, and he had hung it up in his room to protect 
himself from the evil spirits. When his house had been 
freed from them, however, he begged St. Augustine and 
his colleague Maximinus, who happened to be in that 
neighbourhood, to come to him, and after telling them all 


1 Hoe ego cum audissem, et yehementer stomacharer, in illa civitate 
atque in illa persona, non utique obscura, factum tam ingens miraculum 
sic latere, hinc eam et admonendam et pene objurgandam putayi, &c., 
&e. De Ciy. Dei, xxii. 8. 
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that had happened, he prayed them to bury the piece of 
earth in some place where Christians could assemble 
for the worship of God. They consented, and did as he 
desired. A young peasant of the neighbourhood, who 
was paralytic, hearing of this, begged to be carried 
without delay to the holy spot, where he offered up 
prayer, and rose up and went away on his feet perfectly 
cured. About thirty miles from Hippo, at a farm called 
Victoriana, there was a memorial to the two martyrs 
Protavius and Gervasius. To this, Augustine relates, was 
brought a young man who, having gone one summer day 
at noon to water his horse in the river, was possessed by 
ademon. The lady to whom the place belonged came, 
according to her custom in the evening, with her servants 
and some holy women to sing hymns and pray. On 
hearing them the demoniac started up and seized the 
altar with a terrible shudder, without daring to move 
it, and as if bound to it, and the demon praying with 
a loud voice for mercy confessed where and when he had 
entered into the young man. At last the demon named 
all the members of his body, with threats to cut them off 
as he made his exit, and, saying these words, came out 
of him. In doing so, however, the eye of the youth 
fell from its socket on to his cheek, retained only by 
a small vein as by a root, whilst the pupil became 
altogether white. Well pleased, however, that the young 
man had been freed from the evil spirit, they returned 
the eye to its place as well as they could, and bound it 
up with a handkerchief, praying fervently, and one of 
his relatives said: ‘‘God who drove out the demon at 
the prayer of his saints can also restore the sight.” On 
removing the bandage seven days after, the eye was 
found perfectly whole. St. Augustine knew a girl of 
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Hippo who was delivered from a demon by the applica- 
tion of oil with which had mingled the tears of the 
presbyter who was praying for her. He also knew a 
bishop who prayed for a youth possessed by a demon, 
although he had not even seen him, and the young man 
was at once cured. 

Augustine further gives particulars of many miracles 
performed by the relics of the most glorious martyr 
Stephen.’ By their virtue the blind receive their sight, 
the sick are healed, the impenitent converted, and the 
dead are restored to life. ‘ Andurus is the name of an 
estate,” Augustine says, “ where there is a church and in 
it a shrine dedicated to the martyr Stephen. A certain 
little boy was playing in the court, when unruly bullocks 
drawing a waggon crushed him with the wheel, where- 
upon he immediately struggled in the agonies of death. 
Then his mother raised him up, and placed him at the 
shrine, and he not only came to life again, but also 
appeared without any injury.” A certain religious woman, 
who lived in a neighbouring property called Caspalianus, 
being dangerously ill and her life despaired of, her tunic 
was carried to the same shrine, but before it was brought 
back she had expired. Nevertheless, her relatives covered 
the body with this tunic, and she received back the spirit 
and was made whole. At Hippo, a certain man named 


1 De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8, 

? Andurus nomen est fundi, ubi ecclesia est, et in ea memoria Stephani 
martyris. Puerum quemdam paryulum, cum in area luderet, exorbi- 
tantes boves qui yehiculum trahebant, rota obtriverunt, et confestim pal- 
pitayit exspirans. Hunc mater arreptum ad eamdem memoriam posuit ; 
et non solum reyixit, verum etiam illeesus apparuit. 

5 Sanctimonialis queedam in vicina possessione, quee Caspaliana dicitur, 
cum sgritudine laboraret, ac desperaretur, ad eamdem memoriam tunica 
ejus allata est: que antequam reyocaretur, illa defuncta est. Hac tamen 
tunica operuerunt cadaver ejus parentes, et recepto spiritu salva facta est. 
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‘Bassus, a Syrian, was praying at the shrine of the same 
martyr for his daughter who was sick and in great peril, 
and he had brought her dress with him; when lo! some 
of his household came running to announce to him that 
she was dead. But as he was engaged in prayer they 
were stopped by his friends, who prevented their telling 
him, lest he should give way to his grief in public. 
When he returned to his house, which already resounded 
with the wailing of his household, he cast over the body 
of his daughter her mantle which he had with him, and 
immediately she was restored to life.’ Again, in the 
same city, the son of a certain man among us named 
Irenzeus, a collector of taxes, became sick and died. As 
the dead body lay, and they were preparing with wailing 
and lamentation to bury it, one of his friends consoling 
-him suggested that the body should be anointed with oil 
from the same martyr. This was done, and the child 
-came to life again? In the same way a man amongst us 
named Eleusinus, formerly a tribune, laid the body of 
his child, who had died from sickness, on a memorial 
of the martyr which is in his villa in the suburbs, and 
after he had prayed, with many tears, he took up the 
child living.”* 


1 Apud Hipponem Bassus quidam Syrus ad memoriam ejusdem 
martyris orabat pro #grotante et periclitante filia, eoque secum yestem 
ejus attulerat; cum ecce pueri de domo cucurrerunt, qui ei mortuam 
nuntiarent. Sed cum, orante illo, ab amicis ejus exciperentur, prohibue- 
runt eos illi dicere, ne per publicum plangeret. Qui cum domum redisset 
jam suorum ejulatibus personantem, et yestem filiz quam ferebat, supei 
eam projecisset, reddita est vite. 

? Rursus ibidem apud nos Irenzi, cujusdam collectarii filius, zgritudin » 
extinctus est. Cumque corpus jaceret exanime, atque a lugentibus e: 
lamentantibus exsequiz pararentur, amicorum ejus quidam inter aliorum 
consolantium verba suggessit, ut ejusdem martyris oleo corpus eo 
geretur. Factum est, et revixit. 

. § Itemqueapud nos vir tribunitius Eleusinus supermemoriam Martyris, 
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We shall meet with more of these miracles in con- 
sidering the arguments of Dr. Mozley. In a note he 
says: “ Augustine again, long after, alludes in his list of 
miracles (De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8,) to some cases in which 
persons had been raised to life again by prayer and the 
intercession of martyrs, whose relics were applied. But 
though Augustine relates with great particularity and 
length of detail some cases of recoveries from complaints 
in answer to prayer, his notices of the cases in which 
persons had been raised to life again, are so short, bare, 
and summary, that they evidently represent no more 
than mere report, and report of a very vague kind. 
Indeed, with the preface which he prefixes to his list, 
he cannot be said even to profess to guarantee the truth 
or accuracy of the different instances contained in it. 
‘Heee autem, ubicunque fiunt, ibi sciuntur vix a tota 
ipsa civitate vel quocumque commanentium loco. Nam 
plerumque etiam ibi paucissimi sciunt, ignorantibus 
ceeteris, Maxime si magna sit civitas; et quando alibi 
aliisque narrantur, non tantum ea commendat auctoritas, 
ut sine difficultate vel dubitatione credantur, quamvis 
Christianis fidelibus a fidelibus indicentur. He puts 
down the cases as he received them, then, without 
pledging himself to their authenticity. ‘Eucharius 
presbyter . . . mortuus sic jacebat ut ei jam pol- 
lices ligarentur : opitulatione memorati martyris, cum de 
memoria ejus reportata fuisset et supra jacentis corpus 
missa lpsius presbyteri tunica, suscitatus est 
Andurus nomen est,’ &e.”,' and then Dr: Mozley gives 
the passage already gated by us. Before continuing, 


que in suburbano ejus est, egritudine exanimatum posuit infantulum 
filium : et post orationem, quam multis cum lacrymis ibi fudit, yiyentem 
levavit. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 

1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 372 f. 
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we must remark with regard to the passages just quoted, 
that, in the miracle of Eucharius, Dr. Mozley, without 
explanation, omits details. The whole passage is as 
follows: “ Eucharius, a presbyter from Spain, resided at 
Calama, who had for a long time suffered from stone. 
By the relics of the same martyr, which the Bishop 
Possidius brought to him, he was made whole. The 
same presbyter, afterwards succumbing to another disease, 
lay dead, so that they were already binding his hands. 
Succour came from the relics of the martyr, for the tunic 
of the presbyter being brought back from the relics and 
placed upon his body he revived.”' A writer who 
complains of the bareness of narratives, should certainly 
not curtail their statements. Dr. Mozley continues: 
“There are three other cases of the same kind, in which 
there is nothing to verify the death from which the 
return to life is said to take place, as being more than 
mere suspension of the vital powers; but the writer 
does not go into particulars of description or proof, but 
simply inserts them in his list as they have been 
reported to him.”? 

Dr. Mozley is anxious to detract from the miracles 
described by Augustine, and we regret to be obliged 
to maintain that in order to do so he misrepresents, 
no doubt unintentionally, Augustine’s statements, and, as 
we think, also unduly depreciates the comparative value 
of the evidence. We shall briefly refer to the two 
points in question. I. That “his notices of the cases in 
which persons had been raised to life again are so short, 

1 Eucharius est presbyter ex Hispania, Calame habitat, yeteri morbo 
calculi laborabat; per memoriam supradicti martyris, quam Possidius 
illo advexit episcopus, salyus factus est. Idem ipse postea morbo alio 


przvalescente, &c.,&c. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 
* Bampton Lectures, p. 372 f. 
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bare, and summary that they evidently represent no 
more than mere report, and report of a very vague 
kind. II. “That with the preface which Augustine 
prefixes to his list, he cannot be said even to’ profess to 
guarantee the truth or accuracy of the aiferen instances 
contained in it.” 

It is true that in ieee) cases Augustine gives the 
account of miraculous cures at greater length than those 
of restoration to life. It seems to-us that this is almost 
inevitable at all times, and that the reason is obvious. 
Where the miracle corisists merely of the cure of disease, 
details are naturally given to show the nature and inten- 
sity of the sickness, and they are necessary not only for 
the comprehension of the cure but to show its importance. 
In the case of restoration to life, the mere statement of 
the death and assertion of the subsequent resurrection 
exclude all need of details: The pithy reddita est vite, 
or factum est et revixit is more striking than any 
more prolix narrative. In fact, the greater the miracle 
the more natural is conciseness and simplicity ; and 
practically, we find that Augustine gives a more lengthy 
and verbose report of trifling cures, whilst he relates 
the more important with greater brevity and force. 
He narrates many of his cases of miraculous cure, how- 
ever, as briefly as those in which the dead are raised. 
We have quoted the latter, and the reader must judge 
whether they are unduly curt. One thing may be 
affirmed, that nothing of importance is omitted, and in 
regard to essential details they are as explicit as the 
mass of other cases reported. In every instance names 
and addresses are stated, and it will have been observed 
that all these miracles occurred in, or close to, Hippo, 


and in his own diocese. It is very certain that in 
vol. LI. N 
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every case the fact of the miracle is asserted in the most 
direct and positive terms. There can be no mistake 
either as to the meaning or intention of the narrative, 
and there is no symptom whatever of a thought on 
the part of Augustine to avoid the responsibility of his 
statements, or to give them as mere vague report. If 
we compare these accounts with those of the Gospels, 
we do not find them deficient in any essential detail 
eommon to the latter. There is in the synoptic Gospels 
only one case in which Jesus is said to have raised 
the dead. The raising of Jairus’ daughter’ has long 
been abandoned, as a case of restoration to life, by all 
critics and theologians, except the few who still persist 
in ignoring the distinct and positive declaration of Jesus, 
“The damsel is not dead but sleepeth.” The only case, 
therefore, in the Synoptics is the account in the third 
Gospel of the raising of the widow’s son,? of which, 
strange to say, the other Gospels know nothing. Now, 
although, as might have been expected, this narrative is 
much. more highly coloured and picturesque, the differ- 
ence is chiefly literary, and, indeed, there are really fewer 
important details given than in the account by Augustine, 
for instance, of the restoration to life of the daughter of 
Bassus the Syrian, which took place at Hippo, of which 
he was bishop, and where he actually resided. Augustine’s 
object in giving his list of miracles did not require him 
to write picturesque narratives. He merely desired to 
state bare facts, whilst the authors of the Gospels com- 
posed the Life of their Master, in which interesting 
details were everything. For many reasons we refrain 
here from alluding to the artistic narrative of the raising 


© 1 Matt. ix. 18, 19, 23—°6; Mark y. 22, 24, 35—43; Luke viii. 41, 42, 
49—56, ? Luke yii. 11—16. 
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of Lazarus, the greatest miracle ascribed to Jesus, yet so 
singularly unknown to the other three Evangelists, who, 
so readily repeating the accounts of trifling cures, would 
most certainly not have neglected this had they ever 
heard of it. | 

Dr. Mozley complains of the absence of verification 
and proof of actual death in these cases, or that they were 
more than mere suspension of the vital powers. We 
cordially agree with him in the desire for such evidence, 
not only in these, but in all miracles. We would ask, 
however, what verification of the death have we in the 
case of the widow’s son which we have not here? If 
we apply sucha test to the miracles of the Gospels, we 
must reject them as certainly as those of St. Augustine. 
In neither case have we more than a mere statement 
that the subjects of these miracles were dead or diseased. 
So far are we from having any competent medical 
evidence of the reality of the death, or of the disease, 
or of the permanence of the supposed cures in the 
Gospels, that we have little more than the barest reports 
of these miracles by writers who, even if their identity 
were established, were not, and do not pretend to have 
been, eye-witnesses of the occurrences which they relate. 
‘Take, for instance, this very raising of the widow’s son 
in the third Gospel, which is unknown to the other 
Evangelists, and the narrative of which is given only in 
a Gospel which is not attributed to a personal follower 
of Jesus. 

Now we turn to the second statement of Dr. Mozley, 
“that with the preface which Augustine prefixes to his 
list, he cannot be said even to profess to guarantee the 
truth er accuracy of the different instances contained in 


it.” This extraordinary assertion is supported by a quota~ 
N 2 
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tion given above, which Dr. Mozley has separated from 
what precedes and follows it, so that its real meaning is 
scarcely apparent. We shall as briefly as possible state 
what is actually the “preface” of St. Augustine to his 
list of miracles, and his avowed object for giving it. In 
the preceding chapter, Augustine has been arguing that 
the world believed in Christ by virtue of divine influence 
and not by human persuasion. He contends that it 1s 
ridiculous to speak of the false divinity of Romulus 
when Christians speak of Christ. If, in the time of 
Romulus, some 600 years before Cicero, people were so 
enlightened that they refused to believe anything of 
which they had not experience, how much more, in the 
still more enlightened days of Cicero himself, and 
notably in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, would 
they have rejected belief in the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, if divine truth and the testimony of 
miracles had not proved not only that such things could 
take place, but that they had actually done so. When 
the evidence of prophecy joined with that of miracles, 
and showed that the new doctrines were only contrary 
to experience and not contrary to reason, the world 
embraced the faith... ‘“ Why, then, say they, do these 
miracles which you declare to have taken place formerly, 
not occur now-a-days?” Augustine, in replying, adopts a 
common rhetorical device; “I might, indeed, answer,” 
he says, “ that miracles were necessary before the world 
believed, in order that the world might believe. Any 
one who now requires miracles in order that he may 
believe, is himself a great miracle in not believing what 
all the world believes. But, really, they say this in order 
that even those miracles should not be believed either.” 


1 De Ciy. Dei, xxii, 7, 
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And he reduces what he considers to be the position 
of the world in regard to miracles and to the super- 
natural dogmas of Christianity to the following dilemma : 
“Hither things incredible which nevertheless occurred, 
and were seen, led to belief in something else incredible, 
which was not seen; or that thing was in itself so 
eredible that no miracles were required to establish it, 
and so much more is the unbelief of those who deny 
confuted. This might I say to these most frivolous 
objectors.” He then proceeds to affirm that it cannot 
be denied that many miracles attest the great miracle 
of the ascension in the flesh of the risen Christ, and he 
points out that the actual occurrence of all these things 
is not only recorded in the most truthful books, but the 
reasons also given why they took place. These things 
have become known that they might create belief; these 
things by the belief they have created have become 
much more clearly known. They are read to the people, 
indeed, that they may believe; yet, nevertheless, they 
would not be read to the people if they had not been 
believed. After thus stating the answer which he might 
give, Augustine now returns to answer the question 
directly :—“ But, furthermore,” he continues, “miracles 
are performed now in his name, either by means of his 
sacraments, or by the prayers or relics of his saints, but 
they are not rendered illustrious by the same renown as 
caused the former to be noised abroad with so much 
glory; inasmuch as the canon of sacred scriptures, 
which must be definite, causes those miracles to be 
everywhere proclaimed, and become firmly fixed in the 
memory of all peoples;”* and then follows Dr, Mozley’s 


1 Nam etiam nunc fiunt miracula in ejus nomine, sive per sacramenta 
ejus, sive per orationes yel memorias sanctorum ejus, sed non eadem, 
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quotation : “but these are scarcely known to the whole 
of a city itself in which they are performed, or to its 
neighbourhood. Indeed, for the most part, even there 
very few knew of them, and the rest are ignorant more 
especially if the city be large; and when they are 
related elsewhere and to others, the authority does not 
so commend them as to make them be believed without 
difficulty or doubt, albeit they are reported by faithful 
Christians to the faithful.”. He illustrates this by point- 
ing out in immediate continuation, that the miracle in 
Milan by the bodies of the two martyrs, which took 
place when he himself was there, might reach the know- 
ledge of many, because the city is large, and the 
Emperor and an immense crowd of people witnessed 
it, but who knows of the miracle performed at Carthage 
upon his friend Innocent, when he was there also, and 
saw it with his own eyes? Who knows of the mira- 
culous cure of cancer, he continues, in a lady of rank 
in the same city ? at the silence regarding which he is 
so indignant. Who knows of the next case he mentions 
in his list ? the cure of a medical man of the same town, 
to which he adds: ‘‘ We, nevertheless, do know it, and 
a few brethren to whose knowledge it may have come.”? 
Who out of Curubus, besides the very few who may 
have heard of it, knows of the miraculous cure of the 
paralytic man, whose case Augustine personally inves- 
tigated ? and so on. Observe that there is merely a 
question of the comparative notoriety of the Gospel 


claritate illustrantur, ut tanta quanta illa gloria diffamentur. Canon 
quippe sacrarum Literarum, quem definitum esse oportebat, illa facit 
ubique recitari, et memorize cunctorum inhzrere populorum: &¢. De 
Civ, Dei, xxii. 8. : 

* Nos tamen noyimus, et paucissimi fratres ad quos id potuit pervenire, 
Lb., xxii. 8. 
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miracles and those of his own time, not a doubt as to 
the reality of the Jatter. Again, towards the end of his 
long list, immediately after the narrative of the restora- 
tion to life of the child of Eleusinus, which we have 
quoted, Augustine says:—‘‘What can I do? The 
promise of the completion of this work is pressing, 
so that I cannot here recount all (the miracles) that 
I know; and without doubt many of our brethren 
when they read this work will be grieved that I have 
omitted so very much, which they know as well as I 
do. This I even now beg that they will pardon, 
and consider how long would be the task of doing 
that which, for the completion of the work, it is thought 
necessary not todo. For if I desired to record merely 
miracles of healing, without speaking of others, which 
have been performed by this martyr, that is to say, the 
most glorious Stephen, in the district of Calama, and 
in ours of Hippo, many volumes would be required, 
yet nevertheless not all of these could be comprised, 
but only such as are consigned to writing, which are 
read to the people. For we have ordered this to be 
done, that we might see repeated in our time signs of 
divine power similar to those of old, and they ought 
not to be lost to the knowledge of the multitude. Now 
it is not yet two years since this relic has been at 
Hippo-Regius, and accounts of many of the miracles 
performed by it have not been written, as is most 
certainly known to us, yet the number of those which 
have been given, up to the time this is written, amounts 
to about seventy. At Calama, however, where these 
relics have been longer, and more of the miracles were 
recorded, they amount to an incomparable multitude.” 


t Quid faciam ? Urget hujus operis implendi promissio,-ut non hie 
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Augustine goes on to say that, to his knowledge, many 
very remarkable miracles were performed by the relics 
of the same martyr also at Uzali, a district near to 
Utica, and of one of these, which had recently taken 
place when he himself was there, he gives an account. 
Then, before closing his list with the narrative of a 
miracle which took place at Hippo, in his own church, 
in his own presence, and in the sight of the whole 
congregation, he resumes his reply to the opening 
question :—‘‘ Many miracles, therefore,” he says, “ 
also performed now, the same God who worked those 
of which we read, performing these by whom he wills 
and as he wills; but these miracles neither become 
similarly known, nor, that they may not slip out of mind, 
are they stamped in, as it were like the gravel of 
memory, by frequent reading. For even in places 
where care is taken, as is now the case amongst us, 
that accounts of those who receive benefit should be 
publicly read, those who are present hear them only 
once, and many are not present at all, so that those 
who were present do not, after a few days, remember 


are 


possim omnia commemorare que scio: et procul dubio plerique nostro- 
rum, cum hec legent, dolebunt me tam multa pretermisisse, que utique 
mecum sciunt. Quos jam nunc, ut ignoscant, rogo; et cogitent quam 
prolixi laboris sit facere, quod me hic non facere suscepti operis necessitas 
cogit. Si enim miracula sanitatum, ut alia taceam ea tantummodo velim 
scribere, que per hunc martyrem, id est, gloriosissimum Stephanum, 
facta sunt in colonia Calamensi, et in nostra, plurimi conficiendi sunt libri: 
nec tamen omnia colligi poterunt, sed tantum de quibus libelli dati sunt, 
qui recitarentur in populis. Id namque fieri voluimus; cum videremus 
antiquis similia divinarum signa virtutum etiam nostris temporibus fre- 
quentari; et ea non debere multorum notitiz deperire. Nondum est 
autem biennium, ex quo apud Hipponem-Regium ccepit esse ista 
memoria, et multis, quod nobis certissimum est, non datis libellis, de iis 
qu mirabiliter facta sunt, illi ipsi qui dati sunt ad septuaginta ferme 
numerum pervenerant, quando ista conscripsi. Calamz vero, ubi et ipsa 
memoria prius esse coepit et crebrius dantur, incomparabili siiarsiaarted 
superant. De Ciy. Dei, xxii, 8, 
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what they heard, and scarcely a single person is met 
with who repeats what he hears to one whom he may 
have known to have been absent.”? 

So far from casting doubt upon the miracles which 
he narrates, the “Preface” of Augustine is clearly 
intended to establish them. These “signs of divine 
power similar to those of old,” are not less real and 
important, but merely less known, because the eyes 
of the world are not directed to them, and they have 
not the advantage of being everywhere published abroad 
by means of canonical scriptures constantly read to 
the people and acknowledged as authoritative. Dr. 
Mozley’s statement is quite unwarranted, and it seems 
to us gratuitously injurious to St. Augustine. This 
Father of the Church and Bishop must have had as 
little good faith as good sense, if he did what such 
a statement implies. In order to demonstate the truth 
of his assertion that miracles were still performed in 
his day, Dr. Mozley represents Augustine as deliberately 
producing a long list of instances of which “he cannot 
even be said to guarantee the truth,’ and the more 
important cases in which “evidently represent no more 
than mere report, and report of a very vague kind.” 
We have furnished the reader with the materials for 
forming an opinion on these points. The judgment of 
Dr. Mozley may with equal justice be applied to 


1 Fiunt ergo etiam nunc multa miracula, eodem Deo faciente per quos 
vult, et quemadmodum vult, qui et illa que legimus fecit: sed ista nec 
similiter innotescunt, neque, ut non excidant animo, quasi glarea 
memoriz, crebra lectione tunduntur, Nam et ubi diligentia est, qua 
nunc apud nos esse ccepit, ut libelli eorum qui beneficia percipiunt, reci- 
tentur in populo, semel hoc audiunt qui adsunt, pluresque non adsunt ut 
nec illi qui adfuerunt, post aliquot dies, quod audierunt, mente retineant, 
et vix quisquam reperiatur illorum, qui ei quem non adfuisse cognoyerit, 
indicet quod audivit. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 
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the authors of the synoptic Gospels. They certainly: 
do not guarantee the truth of the miracles they relate 
in any more precise way than Augustine. Like him, 
they merely narrate them as facts, and he as evidently 
believes what he states as they do. Indeed, as regards 
comparative fulness of testimony, the advantage is 
altogether on the side of the miracles reported by St. 
Augustine. These miracles occurred within two years 
of the time at which he wrote, and were at once 
recorded with the names of the subjects and of the 
places at which they occurred; most of them were 
performed in his own diocese, and several of them in his 
own presence ; some, of which he apparently did not feel 
sure, he personally investigated ; he states his knowledge 
of others, and he narrates the whole of them with the 
most direct and simple affirmation of the facts, without 
a single word indicating hesitation, or directly or 
indirectly attributing the narrative to mere report. 
Moreover, he not only advances these miracles delibe- 
rately and in writing, in support of his positive asser- 
tion that miracles were still performed, but these 
accounts of them had in the first instance been written 
that they might be publicly read in his own church for 
the edification of Christians, almost on the very spot 
where they are stated to have occurred. We need 
scarcely say that we do not advance these. reasons in 
order to argue the reality of the miracles themselves, 
but simply to maintain that, so far from his giving the 
account of them as mere report, or not even professing 
to vouch for their truth, St. Augustine both believed 
them himself, and asked others to believe them as facts, 
and that they are as unhesitatingly affirmed as any 
related in the Gospels. 


THE MIRACLES OF THE SAINTS. 1S7 


We shall not attempt any further detailed reference 
to the myriads of miracles with which the annals of the 
Church teem up to very recent times. The fact is too 
well known to require evidence. ‘The saints in the 
Calendar are legion. It has been computed that the 
number of those whose lives are given in the Bollandist 
Collection’ amounts to upwards of 25,000, although, the 
saints being arranged according to the Calendar, the 
unfinished work only reaches the twenty-fourth of 
October. When it is considered that all those upon 
whom the honour of canonization is conferred have 
worked miracles, many of them, indeed, almost daily 
performing such wonders, some idea may be formed of 
the number of miracles which have occurred in unbroken 
succession from Apostolic days, and have been believed 
and recognized by the Church. Vast numbers of these 
miracles are in all respects similar to those narrated in 
the Gospels, and they comprise hundreds of cases of 
restoration of the dead to life. If it be necessary to 
point out instances in comparatively recent times, we 
may mention the miracles of this kind liberally ascribed 
to St. Francis of Assisi, in the 13th century, and to 
his namesake St. Francis Xavier, in the 16th, as pretty 
well known to all, although we might refer to much 
more recent miracles authenticated by the Church. At 
the present day such phenomena have almost disap- 
peared, and, indeed, with the exception of an occasional 
winking picture, periodical liquefaction of blood, or appa- 
rition of the Virgin, confined to the still ignorant and 
benighted corners of the earth, miracles are extinct. 


1 Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur; collegit, &e., Jounnes 
Bollandus, cum contin, Henschenii, 54 vol. fol. Venetiis, 1734—1861. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTITION. 


WE have maintained that the miracles which are re- 
ported after apostolic days, instead of presenting the enor- . 
mous distinction which Dr. Mozley asserts, are precisely of 
the same types in all material points as the earlier miracles. 
Setting aside miracles of a trivial and unworthy char- 
acter, there remains a countless number cast in the same 
mould as those of the Gospels,—miraculouscure of diseases, 
expulsion of demons, transformation of elements, super- 
natural nourishment, resurrection of dead—of many of 
which we have quoted instances. Dr. Mozley anticipates 
an objection and says: “ It will be urged, perhaps, that a 
large portion even of the Gospel miracles are of the class 
here mentioned as ambiguous; cures, visions, expulsions 
of evil spirits ; but this observation does not affect the 
character of the Gospel miracles as a body, because we 
Judge of the body or whole from its highest specimen, 
not from its lowest.” He takes his stand upon, “e.g. 
our Lord’s Resurrection and Ascension.”! Now, without 
discussing the principle laid down here, it is evident 
that the great distinction between the Gospel and other 
miracles is thus narrowed to a very small compass. It 
is admitted that the mass of the Gospel miracles are of a 
class characterized as ambiguous, because “the current 
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miracles of human history” are also chiefly of the same 
type, and the distinctive character is derived avowedly 
only from a few high specimens, such as the Resurrec- 
tion. We have already referred to the fact that in the 
synoptic Gospels there is only one case, reported by the 
third Gospel alone, in which Jesus is said to have raised 
the dead.- St. Augustine alone, however, chronicles 
several cases in which life was restored to the dead. 
Post-apostolic miracles, therefore, are far from lacking 
this ennobling type. Observe that Dr. Mozley is here 
not so much discussing the reality of the subsequent 
miracles of the Church, as contrasting them and other 
reputed miracles with those of the Gospel, and from this 
point of view it is impossible to maintain that the 
Gospels have a monopoly of the highest class of miracles. 
Such miracles are met with long before the dawn of 
Christianity, and continued to occur long after apostolic 
times. | 

Much stress is laid upon the form of the Gospel 
miracles ; but as we have already shown, it is the actual 
resurrection of the dead, for instance, which is the 
miracle, and this is not affected by the more or less 
dramatic manner in which it is said to have been effected, 
or in which the narrative of the event is composed, 
Literary skill, and the judicious management of details, 
may make or mar the form of any miracle. The narra- 
tive of the restoration of the dead child to life by Elisha 
might have been more impressive, had the writer omitted 
the circumstance that the child sneezed seven times 
before opening his eyes, and Dr. Mozley would probably 
have considered the miracle greater had the prophet 
merely said to the child, “ Arise ?” instead of stretching 
himself on the body ; but setting aside human cravings 
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for the picturesque and artistic, the essence of the miracle 
would have remained the same. ‘There is one point, 
however, regarding which it may be well to make a few 
remarks. Whilst a vast number of miracles are ascribed 
to direct personal action of saints, many more are attri- 
buted to their relics. Now this is no exclusive charac- 
teristic of later miracles, but Christianity itself shares it 
with still earlier times. The case in which a dead body 
which touched the bones of Elisha was restored to life 
will occur to every one. “And it came to pass, as they 
were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band of 
Moabites ; and they cast the man into the sepulchre of 
Elisha: and when the man was let down, and touched 
the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his 
feet.”1_ The mantle of Elijah smiting asunder the waters 
before Elisha may be cited as another instance.? The 
woman who touches the hem of the garment of Jesus in 
the crowd is made whole,’ and all the sick and “ pos- 
sessed” of the country are represented as being healed by 
touching Jesus, or even the mere hem of his garment.‘ 
It was supposed that the shadow of Peter falling on the 
sick as he passed had a curative effect,> and it is very 
positively stated: “And God wrought miracles of no 
common kind by the hands of Paul; so that from his 
body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits 
went out of them.” © 

The argument which assumes an enormous distinction 


1 2 Kings xiii. 21, 

? 2 Kings ii. 14, cf. 8. In raising the dead child, Elisha sends his 
staff to be laid on the child. 

3 Mark v. 27 ff. ; cf. Luke viii. 44 ff. ; Matt. ix. 20 ff. 

4 Matt. xiv. 36; cf. Luke vi. 19; Mark iii. 10. 

5 Acts v. 15, © Fig RAK sc lily) Ze 
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between Gospel and other miracles betrays the prevalent 
scepticism, even in the Church, of all miracles except 
those which it is considered an article of faith to main- 
tain. If we inquire how those think who are more 
logical and thorough in their belief in the supernatural, 
we find the distinction denied. ‘The question,” says 
Dr. Newman, “ bas hitherto been. argued on the admis- 
sion, that a distinct line can be drawn in point of cha- 
racter and circumstances, between the miracles of Scrip- 
ture and those of Church history ; but this is by no 
means the case. It is true, indeed, that the miracles of 
Scripture, viewed as a whole, recommend themselves to 
our reason, and claim our veneration beyond all others, 
by a peculiar dignity and beauty ; but still it is only as 
a whole that they make this impression upon us. Some 
of them, on the contrary, fall short of the attributes 
which attach to them in general; nay, are inferior in 
these respects to certain ecclesiastical miracles, and are 
received only on the credit of the system of which they 
form part. Again, specimens are not wanting in the 
history of the Church, of miracles as awful in their cha- 
racter, and as momentous in their effects, as those which 
are recorded in Scripture.”! Now here is one able and 
thorough supporter of miracles denying the enormous 
distinction between those of the Gospel and those of 
human history, which another admits to be essential to 
the former as evidence of a revelation. 

Dr. Mozley, however, meets such a difficulty by assert- 
ing that there would be no disadvantage to the Gospel 
miracles, and no doubt regarding them involved, if for 
some later miracles there was evidence as strong as for 
those of the Gospel. ‘ All the result would be,” he says, 

41 J. H. Newman, Two Essays on Miracles, p. 160 f. 
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“that we should admit these miracles over and above 
the Gospel ones.”? He denies the equality of the evi- 
dence, however, in any case. “ Between the evidence, 
then, upon which the Gospel miracles stand, and that for 
later miracles we see a broad distinction arising, not to 
mention again the nature and type of the Gospel miracles 
themselves—from the contemporaneous date of the tes- 
timony to them, the character of the witnesses, the pro- 
bation of the testimony ; especially when we contrast 
with these points the false doctrine and audacious fraud 
which rose up in later ages, and in connection with which 
so large a portion of the later miracles of Christianity 
made their appearance.” We consider the point touch- 
ing the type of the Gospel miracles disposed of, and we 
may, therefore, confine ourselves to the rest of this argu- 
ment. If we look for any external evidence of the 
miracles of Jesus in any marked effect produced by them 
at the time they are said to have occurred, we find any- 
thing but confirmation of the statements of the Gospels. 
It is a notorious fact that, in spite of these miracles, 
very few of the Jews amongst whom they were performed 
believed in Jesus, and that Christianity made its chief 
converts not where the supposed miracles took place, but 
where an account of them was alone given by enthu- 
silastic missionaries, Such astounding exhibitions of 
power as raising the dead, giving sight to the blind, 
walking on the sea, changing water into wine, and inde- 
finitely multiplying a few loaves and fishes, not only did 
not make any impression on the Jews themselves, but were 
never heard of out of Palestine until long after the events 
are said to have occurred, when the narrative of them was 
slowly disseminated by Christian teachers and writers, 
' Bampton Lectures, p. 231. 2 Ib., p. 220 f. 
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Dr. Mozley refers to the contemporary testimony “ for 
certain great and cardinal Gospel miracles which, if 
granted, clear away all antecedent objection to the 
reception of the rest,’ and he says: “That the first 
promulgators of Christianity asserted, as a fact which 
had come under the cognizance of their senses, the 
Resurrection of our Lord from the dead, is as certain 
as anything in history.”' What they really did assert, 
so far from being so certain as Dr. Mozley states, must, 
as we shall hereafter see, be considered matter of the 
greatest doubt. But if the general statement be taken 
that the Resurrection, for instance, was promulgated as 
a fact which the early preachers of Christianity them- 
selves believed to have taken place, the evidence does 
not in that case present the broad distinction he asserts. 
The miracles recounted by St. Athanasius and St. 
Augustine, for example, were likewise proclaimed with 
equal clearness, and even greater promptitude and 
publicity at the very spot where many of them were 
said to have been performed, and the details were much 
more immediately reduced to writing. The mere asser- 
tion in neither case goes for much as evidence, but the 
fact is that we have absolutely no contemporaneous 
testimony at all as to what the first promulgators of 
Christianity actually asserted, or as to the real grounds 
upon which they made: such assertions. We shall 
presently enter upon a thorough examination of the 
testimony for the Gospel narratives, their age and 
authenticity, but we may here be permitted, so far to 
anticipate, as to remark that, applied to documentary 
evidence, Dr. Mozley’s reasoning from the contempo- 
raneous date of the testimony, and the character of 


i 
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the witnesses, is contradicted by the whole history of 
New Testament literature. Whilst the most uncritically 
zealous assertors of the antiquity of the Gospels never 
venture to date the earliest of them within a quarter 
of a century from the death of Jesus, every tyro is aware 
that there is not a particle of evidence of the existence 
of our Gospels until very long after that interval,— 
hereafter we shall show how long ;—that two of our 
synoptic Gospels at least were not, in any case, composed 
in their present form by the writers to whom they are 
attributed ; that there is, indeed, nothing worthy of the 
name of evidence that any one of these Gospels was 
written at all by the persons whose names they bear ; 
that the second Gospel is attributed to one who was not 
an eye-witness, and of whose identity there is the greatest 
doubt even amongst those who assert the authorship of 
Mark; that the third Gospel is an avowed later com-. 
pilation,’ and hkewise ascribed to one who was not a 
follower of Jesus himself ; and that the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel and its historical character are amongst 
the most unsettled questions of criticism, not to use here 
any more definite terms. ‘This being the state of the 
case it is absurd to lay such emphasis on the contem- 
poraneous date of the testimony, and on the character of 
the witnesses, since it has not even been determined who 
those witnesses are, and two even of the supposed 
evangelists were not personal eye-witnesses at all.? 
Surely the testimony of Athanasius regarding the 
miracles of St. Anthony, and that of Augustine regard- 

1 Luke i. 1—4, 

? We need scarcely point out that Paul, to whom so many of the 
writings of the New Testament are ascribed, and who practically is the 


author of ecclesiastical Christianity, not only was not an eye-witness of 
the Gospel miracles but never even saw Jesus. 
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ing his list of miracles occurring in or close to his own 
diocese within two years of the time at which he writes, 
or, to refer to more recent times, the evidence of Pascal 
for the Port-Royal miracles, must be admitted not 
only not to present the broad distinction of evidence of 
which Dr. Mozley speaks, but on the contrary to be 
even more unassailable than that of the Gospel miracles. 
The Church, which is the authority for those miracles, is 
also the authority for the long succession of such works 
wrought by the saints. The identity of the writers we 
have instanced has never been doubted; their trust- 
worthiness, in so far as stating what they believe to be 
true is concerned, has never been impugned ; the same 
could be affirmed of writers in every age who record 
such miracles. The broad distinction of evidence for 
which Dr. Mozley contends, does not exist ; it does not 
lie within the scope of his lectures either to define or 
prove it, and he does not of course commit the error of 
assuming the inspiration of the records. The fact is 
that theologians demand evidence for later miracles 
which they have not for those of the Gospels, and which 
transmitted reverence forbids their requiring. They 
strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 

Dr. Mozley points to the life of sacrifice and suffering 
of the Apostles as a remarkable and peculiar testimony 
to the truth of the Gospel miracles, and notably of the 
Resurrection and Ascension.’ Without examining, here, 
how much we really know of those lives and sufferings, 
one thing is perfectly evident: that sacrifice, suffering, 
and martyrdom itself are evidence of nothing except of 
the personal belief of the person enduring them ; they 
do not prove the truth of the doctrines believed. No 
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one doubts the high religious enthusiasm of the early 
Christians, or the earnest and fanatical zeal with which 
they courted martyrdom, but this is no exclusive charac- 
teristic of Christianity. Every religion has had its 
martyrs, every error its devoted victims. Does the 
marvellous endurance of the Hindoo, whose limbs wither 
after years of painful persistence in vows to his Deity, 
prove the truth of Brahmanism? or do the fanatical 
believers who cast themselves under the wheels of the 
car of Jagganath establish the soundness of their creed ? 
Do the Jews, who for centuries bore the fiercest con- 
tumelies of the world, and were persecuted, hunted, and 
done to death by every conceivable torture for persisting 
in their denial of the truth of the Incarnation, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension, and in their rejection of Jesus 
Christ, do they thus furnish a convincing argument for 
the truth of their belief and the falsity of Christianity ? 
Or have the thousands who have been consigned to the 
stake by the Christian Church herself for persisting in 
asserting what she has denounced as damnable heresy, 
proved the correctness of their views by their sufferings 
and death? History is full of the records of men who 
have honestly believed every kind of error and heresy, 
and have been stedfast to the death, through persecution 
and torture, in their mistaken belief. There is nothing 
so inflexible as superstitious fanaticism, and persecution, 
instead of extinguishing it, has invariably been the most 
certain means of its propagation. The sufferings of the 
Apostles, therefore, cannot prove anything beyond their 
own belief, and the question what it was they really did 
believe and suffered for is by no means so simple as it 
appears. 

Now the long succession of ecclesiastical and other 
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mifacles has an important bearing upon those of the 
New Testament, whether we believe or deny their 
reality. If we regard the miracles of Church history to 
be in the main real, the whole force of the Gospel 
miracles, as exceptional supernatural evidence of a 
Divine Revelation, is annihilated. The “ miraculous 
credentials of Christianity” assume a very different 
aspect when they are considered from such a point 
of view. Admitted to be scarcely recognizable from 
miracles wrought by Satanic agency, they are seen 
to be a continuation of wonders recorded in the Old 
Testament, to be preceded and accompanied by pre- 
tension to similar power on the part of the Jews and 
other nations, and to be succeeded by cycles of miracles, 
in all essential respects the same, performed subsequently 
for upwards of fifteen hundred years. Supernatural 
evidence of so common and prodigal a nature certainly 
betrays a great want of force and divine speciality. 
How could that be considered as express evidence for 
a new Divine Revelation which was already so well 
known to the world, and which is scattered broad-cast 
over so many centuries, as well as successfully simulated 
by Satan ? 

If, on the other hand, we dismiss the miracles of later 
ages as false, and as merely the creations of superstition 
or pious imagination, how can the miracles of the Gospel, 
which are precisely the same in type, and not better 
established as facts, remain unshaken? ‘he Apostles 
and Evangelists were men of like passions, and also of 
like superstitions with others of their time, and must be 
measured by the same standard. Dr. Mozley will not 
admit that, even in such a case, the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the true miracles amongst the mass of 
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spurious justifies the rejection of all, and he demands a 
judicial process in each case, and settlement according 
to the evidence in that case.' We might reply that if 
the great mass of asserted miracles be determined to be — 
spurious, there is no reason shown for entering upon a 
more minute consideration of pretensions, which know- 
ledge and experience force us d prwri to regard as 
incredible, and which examination, in so many cases, 
has proved to be delusion. Even if the plea, that “the 
evidence of the Gospel miracles is a special case which 
must be decided on its own grounds,” be admitted, it 
must be apparent that the rejection of the mass of 
other miracles is serious presumptive evidence also 
against them. 


2. 


It must be confessed that the argument for the reality 
of miracles receives very little strength from the 
character of either the early or the later ages of Chris- 
tianity. “It is but too plain,” says Dr. Mozley, “in 
discussing ecclesiastical miracles, that in later ages, as 
the Church advanced in worldly power and position, 
besides the mistakes of imagination and impression, a 
temper of deliberate and audacious fraud set itself in 
action for the spread of certain doctrines, as well as for 
the great object of the concentration of Church power in 
one absolute monarchy.”? We have already quoted 
words of Dean Milman regarding the frame of mind of 
the early Church, and it may not be out of place to add 
a few lines from the same writer. Speaking of the 
writings of the first ages of Christianity, he says: “ That 
some of the Christian legends were deliberate forgeries 
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can scarcely be questioned ; the principle of pious fraud 
appeared to justify this mode of working on the popular _ 
mind; it was admitted and avowed. ‘To deceive into 
Christianity was so valuable a service as to hallow deceit 
itself. But the largest portion was probably the natural 
birth of that imaginative excitement which quickens its 
day-dreams and nightly visions into reality. The Chris- 
tian lived in a supernatural world; the notion of ‘the 
divine power, the perpetual interference of the Deity, 
the agency of the countless invisible beings which 
hovered over mankind, was so strongly impressed upon 
the belief, that every extraordinary, and almost every 
ordinary incident became a miracle, every inward 
emotion a suggestion either of a good or an evil spirit. 
A mythic period was thus: gradually formed, in which 
reality melted into fable, and invention unconsciously 
trespassed on the province of history.”! Whether we 
look upon this picture or on that, the result is equally 
unfavourable to miracles, and a ready explanation both 
of the earlier and later instances is suggested. We 
must, however, again recall the fact that, setting aside 
for the present the effect of pious fraud, this vivid 
and superstitious imagination, which so freely created 
for itself the miraculous, was not merely developed by 
Christianity, but was equally rampant before it, and was 
a marked characteristic of the Jews. ‘The same writer, 
in a passage already quoted, says: “During the whole 
life of Christ, and the early propagation of the religion, 
it must be borne in mind that they took place in an age, 
and among a people which superstition had made so 
familiar with what were supposed to be preternatural 
events, that wonders awakened no emotion, or were 
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speedily superseded by some new demand on the ever 


_ready belief. The Jews of that period not only believed 


that the Supreme Being had the power of controlling the 
course of nature, but that the same influence was pos- 
sessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, both good 
and evil.”? Between the “superstition,” “imaginative 
excitement,” and “pious fraud” of the early Church, 
and the “deliberate and audacious fraud” of the later, 
we have abundant material for the natural explanation 
of all supposed miracles, without going to such an 
extreme hypothesis as exceptions to the order of Nature, 
or supposing that a few miracles can be accepted as 
supernatural facts, whilst all the rest must be discarded 
as human fables. 

It is certain that throughout the whole period during 
which miracles are said to have been performed, gross 
ignorance and superstition prevailed, and nowhere more 
so than amongst the Jews where those miracles occurred. 
Almost every operation of nature was inexplicable, and 
everything which was inexplicable was considered super- 
natural. Miracles seemed as credible to the mind of that 
age as deviations from the order of nature seem incre- 
dible in ours. It is a suggestive fact that miracles are 
limited to periods when almost every common incident 
was readily ascribed to supernatural agency. There is, 
however, one remarkable circumstance which casts some 
light upon the origin of narratives of miracles. Through- 
out the New Testament, patristic literature, and the 
records of ecclesiastical miracles, although we have 


| narratives of countless wonderful works performed by 


others than the writers, and abundant assertion of the 
possession of miraculous power by the Church, there is 
} Milman, History of Christianity, ii. p. 85. 
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no instance whatever, that we can remember, in which a 
writer claims to have himself performed a miracle. 
Wherever there has’ existed even the comparatively ac- 
curate means of information which a person who himself 
performed a miracle might possess, the miraculous entirely 
fails, and it is found only where faith or credulity usurps 
the place of knowledge. Pious men were perfectly ready 
to believe the supposed miracles of others, and to report 
them as facts, who were too veracious to imagine any of 
their own. Even if Apostles and Saints had chronicled 
their own miraculous deeds, the argument for their 
reality would not have been much advanced; but the 
uniform absence of such personal pretension enables us 
more clearly to trace such narratives to pious credulity 
or superstition. 

If we consider the particular part which’ miracles have 
played in human history, we find precisely the phenomena 
which might have been expected if miracles, instead of 
being considered as real occurrences, were recognized as 
the mistakes or creations of ignorance and superstition 
during that period in which “ reality melted into fable, and 
invention unconsciously trespassed on the province of 
history.” Their occurrence is limited to ages which 
were totally ignorant of physical laws, and they have 
been numerous or rare precisely in proportion to the 
degree of imagination and love of the marvellous charac- 
terizing the people amongst whom they are said to have 
occurred. Instead of a few evidential miracles taking 
place at one epoch of history, and filling the world with 
surprise at such novel and exceptional phenomena, we 
find miracles represented as taking place in all ages and 
in all countries. The Gospel miracles are set in the 
midst of a series of similar wonders, which commenced 
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many centuries before the dawn of Christianity and con- 
tinued, without interruption, for fifteen hundred years 
after it. They did not in the most remote degree 
originate the belief in miracles, or give the first sugges- 
tion of spurious imitation. It may, on the contrary, be 
much more truly said that the already existing belief 
created these miracles. No divine originality charac- 
terized the evidence selected to accredit the Divine 
Revelation. The miracles with which the history of the 
world is full occurred in ages of darkness and supersti- 
tion, and they gradually ceased when enlightenment 
became more generally diffused. At the very time when 
knowledge of the laws of nature began to render men 
capable of judging of the reality of miracles, these 
wonders entirely failed. This extraordinary cessation 
of miracles, precisely at the time when their evidence 
might have acquired value by an appeal to persons 
capable of appreciating them, is perfectly unintelligible if 
they be viewed as the supernatural credentials of a 
Divine revelation: If, on the other hand, they be 
regarded as the mistakes of imaginative excitement and 
ignorance, nothing is more natural than their extinction 
at the time when the superstition which created them 
gave place to knowledge. 

As a historical fact there is nothing more certain 
than that miracles, and the belief in them, disappeared 
exactly when education and knowledge of the operation 
of natura] laws became diffused throughout Europe, and 
that the last traces of belief in supernatural interference 
with the order of nature are only to be found in localities 
' where ignorance and superstition still prevail, and render 
delusion or pious fraud of that description possible. 
Miracles are now denied to places more enlightened 
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than Naples or La Salette. The inevitable inference 
from this fact is fatal to the mass of miracles, and it is 
not possible to protect them from it. Miracle cures 
by the relics of saints, upheld for fifteen centuries by all 
the power of the Church, utterly failed when medical 
science, increasing in spite of persecution, demonstrated 
the natural action of physiological laws. The theory of 
the demoniacal origin of disease has been entirely and 
for ever dispelled, and the host of miracles in connection 
with it retrospectively exploded by the progress of 
science. Witchcraft and sorcery, the belief in which 
reigned supreme for so many centuries, are known to 
have been nothing but the delusions of ignorant super- 
stition. “A T’époque ow les faits merveilleux qui s’y 
(dans les légendes) trouvent consignés étaient rapportés,” 
asks an able French writer, “possédait-on les lumiéres 
sutlisantes pour exercer une critique véritable et sérieuse 
sur des témoignages que venaient affirmer des faits en 
contradiction avec nos connaissances? Or, on peut 
assurer hardiment que non. Au moyen-dge, l'intime 
conviction que la nature voit trés fréquemment ses lois 
interverties par la volonté divine régnait dans les 
esprits, en sorte que pour peu qu'un fait se présentat 
avec des apparences extraordinaires, on se hatait de le 
regarder comme un miracle, comme l’ceuvre directe de la 
divinité. Aujourd’hui on cherche au contraire 4 tout 
rapporter & la loi commune; on est tellement sobre de 
faits miraculeux, que ceux qui paraissent tels sont écartés 
comme des fables ou tenus pour des faits ordinaires mal 
expliqués. La foi aux miracles a disparu. En outre, 
au moyen-Age le cercle des connaissances qu’on possédait 
sur la nature était fort restreint, et tout ce qui n’y 
rentrait pas était regardé comme surnaturel. Actuelle- 
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ment ce cercle s'agrandit sans cesse; et loin den avoir 
arrété définitivement la limite, on le déclare infini.” In 
a note the writer adds: “On voit par l& que le nombre 
des miracles doit étre en raison inverse du nombre des 
lois connues de la nature, et, qu’& mesure que celles-ci 
nous sont. révélées, les faits merveilleux ou miraculeux 
s’évanouissent.”! These remarks are equally applicable 
to the commencement of the Christian era. On the one 
hand, we have no other testimony for the reality of 
miracles than that of ages in which not only the grossest 
superstition and credulity prevailed, but in which there 
was such total ignorance of natural laws that men were 
incapable of judging of that reality, even if they desired 
impartially to investigate such occurrences, which they 
did not ; on the other hand, we have the sober testimony 
of science declaring such phenomena violations of the 
invariable laws of nature, and experience teaching us a 
perfectly simple and natural interpretation of the legends 
regarding them. Are we to believe ignorance and super- 
stition. or science and unvarying experience? Science 
has already demonstrated the delusion involved in the 
largest class of miracles, and has so far established the 
superiority of her testimony. 

In an early part of his discussion Dr. Mozley argues : 
“Christianity is the religion of the civilized world, and 


' L. F. Alfred Maury. Essai sur les Légendes pieuses du Moyen-ige, 
1843, p. 234 f., and p. 235, note (1). 

The same arguments are employed by the late Mr. Buckle. ‘‘ Hence 
it is that, supposing other things equal, the superstition of a nation must 
always bear an exact proportion to the extent of its physical knowledge. 
This may be in some degree verified by the ordinary experience of man- 
kind. For if we compare the different classes of society, we shall find that 
they are superstitious in proportion as the phenomena with which they 
are brought in contact have or have not been explained by natural laws.” 
Hist. of Civilization, 1867, i. p. 375. 
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it is believed upon its miraculous evidence. Now, for a 
set of miracles to be accepted in a rude age, and to 
retain their authority throughout a succession of such 
ages, and over the ignorant and superstitious part of 
mankind, may be no such great result for the miracle to 
accomplish, because it is easy to satisfy those who do 
not inquire. But this is not the state of the case which 
we have to meet on the subject of the Christian 
miracles. The Christian being the most intelligent, the 
civilized portion of the world, these miracles are accepted 
by the Christian body as a whole, by the thinking and 
educated as well as the uneducated part of it, and the 
Gospel is believed upon that evidence.” The picture 
of Christendom here suggested is purely imaginary. 
We are asked to believe that succeeding generations of 
thinking and educated as well as uneducated men, since 
the commencement of the period in which the adequate 
inquiry into the reality of miracles became possible, have 
made that adequate inquiry, and have intelligently and 
individually accepted miracles and believed the Gospel 
in consequence of their attestation. The fact, however, 
is that Christianity became the religion of Europe before 
men either possessed the knowledge requisite to appre- 
ciate the difficulties involved in the acceptance of 
miracles, or minds sufficiently freed from ignorant super- 
stition to question the reality of the supposed super- 
natural interference with the order of nature, and belief 
had become so much a matter of habit that, in this nine- 
teenth century, the great majority of men have professed 
belief for no better reason than that their fathers believed 
before them. Belief is now little more than a trans- 
mitted quality or hereditary custom. Few men, even 
1 Bampton Lectures, p. 27. 
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now, have either the knowledge or the leisure requisite 
to enable them to enter upon such an examination of 
miracles as can entitle Dr. Mozley to affirm that they 
intelligently accept miracles for themselves. We have 
shown, moreover, that so loose are the ideas even of the 
elergy upon the subject, that dignitaries of the church 
fail to see either the evidential purpose of miracles or 
the need for evidence at all, and the first intelligent step 
towards inquiry—doubt—has generally been stigmatized 
almost as a crime. 

So. far from Dr. Mozley’s statement being correct, it is 
notorious that the great mass of those who are compe- 
tent to examine, and who have done so, altogether reject 
miracles. Instead of the “thinking and educated” men 
of science accepting miracles, they, as a body, distinctly 
deny them, and hence the antagonism between science 
and ecclesiastical Christianity, and Dr. Mozley surely does 
not require to be told how many of the profoundest 
critics and scholars of Germany, and of all other countries 
in Europe, who have turned their attention to Biblical 
subjects, have long ago rejected the miraculous elements 
of the Christian religion. Such being the case we 
necessarily revert to the first part of Dr. Mozley’s 
representation, and find with him, that it is no great 
result for miracles to accomplish merely to be accepted 
by, and retain authority over, a succession of ignorant 
and superstitious ages, “because it is easy to satisfy 
those who do not inquire.” 

It is necessary that we should now refer to the 
circumstance that all the arguments which we have 
hitherto considered in support of miracles, whether to 
explain or account for them, have proceeded upon an 
assumption of the reality of the alleged phenomena. 
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Had it been first requisite to establish the truth of facts 
of such an astounding nature, the necessity of accounting 
for them might never have arisen. It is clear, there- 
fore, that an assumption which permits the argument to 
attain any such position begs almost the whole question. 
Facts, however astounding, which, it is admitted, did 
actually occur, claim a latitude of, explanation, which a 
mere narrative of those alleged facts, written by an 
unknown person some eighteen centuries ago, could not 
obtain. If, for instance, it be once established as an 
absolute fact that a man actually dead, and some days 
buried, upon whose body decomposition had already 
made some progress,’ had been restored to life, the fact 
of his death and of his subsequent resuscitation being so 
absolutely proved that the possibility of deception or of 
mistake on the part of the witnesses was totally excluded 
—if such conclusive evidence be supposed possible in 
such a case—it is clear that an argument as to whether 
such an occurrence were to be ascribed to known or 
unknown laws would assume a very different character 
indeed from that which it would have borne if the argu- 
ment merely sought to account for so astounding a 
phenomenon of whose actual occurrence there was no 
reliable evidence. 

It must not be forgotten, therefore, that, as the late 
Professor Baden Powell pointed out: ‘‘ At the present 
day it is not a miracle, but the narrative of a miracle, 
to which any argument can refer, or to which faith is 
accorded.”? The discussion of miracles, then, is-not one 
regarding miracles actually performed within our own 
knowledge, “but merely regarding miracles said to have 
been performed eighteen hundred years ago, the reality of 

1 Cf. John xi. 39. 2 Order of Nature, p. 285. 
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which was not verified at the time by any scientific exa-. 
mination, and whose occurrence is merely reported in the 
Gospels. Now, although Dr. Mozley rightly and logi- 
cally maintains that Christianity requires, and should be 
believed only upon, its miraculous evidence, the fact is 
that popular Christianity is not believed because of 
miracles, but miracles are accepted because they are 
related in the Gospels which are supposed to contain the 
doctrines of Christianity. The Gospels have for many 
generations been given to the child as inspired records, 
and doubt of miracles has, therefore, either never arisen 
or been instantly suppressed, simply because miracles are 
recorded in the sacred volume. It could scarcely be other- 
wise, for in point of fact the Gospel miracles stand upon 
no other testimony. We are therefore in this position : 
We are asked to believe astounding announcements be- 
yond the limits of human reason, which, as Dr. Mozley 
admits, we could only be justified in believing upon 
miraculous evidence, upon the testimony of miracles which 
are only reported by the records which also alone convey 
the announcements which those miracles were intended 
to accredit. There is no other contemporary evidence 
whatever. The importance of the Gospels, therefore, as 
the almost solitary testimony to the occurrence of 
miracles can scarcely be exaggerated.1 We have already 


1 Dr. Farrar, winding up the antecedent discussion, says: ‘‘. ... we 
arrive at this point—that the credibility of miracles is in each instance 
simply and solely a question of evideuce, and consequently that our 
belief or rejection of the Christian miracles must mainly depend on the 
character of the Gospels in which they are recorded.” The Witness of 
History to Christ, 1872, p. 51. . It is somewhat singular that after such a 
declaration he considers it unnecessary to enter into the question of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels, deeming it sufficient for his 
purpose, that Strauss and Renan admit that some portion of these docu- 
inents existed at the beginning of the second century, or earlier, in the 
country where the events narrated took place. 
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made an anticipatory remark regarding the nature of 
these documents, to which we may add that they are not 
the work of perfectly independent historians, but of men 
who were engaged in disseminating the new doctrines, 
_ and in saying this we have no intention of accusing the 
writers of conscious deception ; it is, however, neces- 
sary to state the fact in order that the value of the 
testimony may be fairly estimated. The narratives of 
miracles were written by ardent partizans, with minds 
inflamed by religious zeal and enthusiasm, in an age of 
ignorance and superstition, a considerable time after the 
supposed miraculous occurrences had taken place. All 
history shows how rapidly pious memory exaggerates 
and idealizes the traditions of the past, and simple 
actions might readily be transformed into miracles, as the 
narratives circulated, in a period so prone to superstition 
and so characterized by love of the marvellous. Religious 
excitement and reverence for the noblest of Teachers 
could not, under such circumstances and in such an age, 
have escaped this exaggeration. How few men in more 
enlightened times have’ been able soberly to appreciate, 
and accurately to record exciting experiences, where 
feeling and religious emotion have been concerned. Pro- 
saic accuracy of observation and of language, at all times 
rare, are the last qualities we could expect to find in the 
early ages of Christianity. In the certain fact that 
disputes arose among the Apostles themselves so shortly 
after the death of their great Master, we have one proof 
that even amongst them there was no accurate apprecia- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus,' and the frequent instances 
of their misunderstanding of very simple matters, and of 
their want of enlightenment, which occur throughout the 


 e.g., Gal. ii, 11 ff, 
VOL. I. P 
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Gospels are certainly not calculated to inspire much con- 
fidence in their intelligence and accuracy of observation. 

Now it is apparent that the evidence for Miracles re- 
quires to embrace two distinct points: the reality of the 
alleged facts, and the accuracy of the inference that the 
phenomena were produced by Supernatural Agency. 
The task would even then remain of demonstrating the 
particular Supernatural Being by whom the miracles 
were performed, which is admitted to be impossible. 
We have hitherto chiefly confined ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the antecedent credibility of such events, 
and of the fitness of those who are supposed to have 
witnessed them to draw accurate inferences from the 
alleged phenomena. Those who have formed any ade- 
quate conception of the amount of testimony which 
would be requisite in order to establish the reality of 
occurrences in violation of an order of Nature, which is 
based upon universal and invariable experience, must 
recognize that, even if the earliest asserted origin of our 
four Gospels could be established upon the most irrefrag- 
able grounds, the testimony of the writers—men of like 
ignorance with their contemporaries, men of like passions 
with ourselves—would be utterly incompetent to prove the 
reality of Miracles. We have already sufficiently discussed 
this point, more especially in connection with Hume’s 
argument, and need not here resume it. Every con- 
sideration, historical and philosophical, has hitherto dis- 
credited the whole theory of miracles, and further in- 
quiry might be abandoned as unnecessary. In order, 
however, to render our conclusion complete, it remains 
for us to see whether, as affirmed, there be any special 
evidence regarding the alleged facts entitling the Gospel 
Miracles to exceptional attention. If, instead of being 
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clear, direct, the undoubted testimony of known eye- 
witnesses free from superstition, and capable, through 
adequate knowledge, rightly to estimate the alleged 
phenomena, we find that the actual accounts have none 
of these qualifications, the final decision with regard to 
Miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation will be 
easy and conclusive. We shall now, therefore, carefully 
examine the evidence as to the date, authorship, and 
character of the four Gospels. 


P 2 


PART II. 


——_>—_ 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 








INTRODUCTION. 


BEFORE commencing our examination of the evidence 
as to the date, authorship, and character of the Gospels, 
it may be well to make a few preliminary remarks. We 
propose to examine all the writings of the early Church 
for traces of the Gospels. It is very important, however, 
that the silence of early writers should receive as much 
attention as any supposed allusions to the Gospels. 
When such writers, quoting largely from the Old Testa- 
ment and other sources, deal with subjects which would 
naturally be assisted by reference to our Gospels, and 
still more so by quoting such works as authoritative,—and 
yet we find that not only they do not show any know- 
ledge of those Gospels, but actually quote passages from 
unknown sources, or sayings of Jesus derived from 
tradition,—the inference must be that our Gospels were 
either unknown, or not recognized as works of any 
authority at the time. 

It is still more important that we should constantly 
bear in mind, that a great number of Gospels existed in 
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the early Church which are no longer extant, and of 
most of which even the names are lost. We need not 
here do more than refer, in corroboration of this fact, to 
the preliminary statement of the author of the third 
Gospel: “ Forasmuch as many (7oddot) have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are surely believed among us,” &c.' It is there- 
fore evident that before our third Synoptic was written 
many similar works were already in circulation. Look- 
ing at the close similarity of large portions of the three 
Synoptics, it is almost certain that many of the zodot 
here mentioned bore a close analogy to each other and to 
our Gospels, and this is known to have been the case, for 
instance, amongst the various forms of the ‘ Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,” distinct mention of which we 
meet with long before we hear anything of our Gospels. 
When, therefore, in early writings, we meet with quota- 
tions closely resembling, or we may add, even identical 
with passages which are found in our Gospels, the source 
of which, however, is not mentioned, nor is any author’s 
name indicated, the similarity or even identity cannot by 
any means be admitted as evidence that the quotation is 
necessarily from our Gospels, and not from some other 
similar work now no longer extant, and more especially 
not when in the same writings there are other quotations 
from apocryphal sources different from our Gospels. 
Whether regarded as historical records or as writings 
embodying the mere tradition of the early Christians, 
our Gospels cannot for a moment be recognized as the 
exclusive depositaries of the genuine sayings and doings 
of Jesus; and so far from the common possession by 
many works, in early times, of such words of Jesus in 


1 Lukei. 1. 
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closely similar form being either strange or improbable, 
the really remarkable phenomenon is that such material 
variation in the report of the more important historical 
teaching should exist amongst them. But whilst simi- 
larity to our Gospels in passages quoted by early writers 
from unnamed sources cannot prove the use of our 
Gospels, variation from them would suggest or prove a 
different origin, and at least it is obvious that quota- 
tions which do not agree with our Gospels cannot in any 
case indicate their existence. We shall in the course of 
the following pages more fully illustrate this, but such 
a statement is necessary at the very outset from the too 
general practice of referring every quotation of historical 
sayings of Jesus exclusively to our Gospels, as though 
they were the only sources of such matter which had 
ever existed. 

It is unnecessary to add that, in proportion as we 
remove from apostolic times without positive evidence of 
the existence and authenticity of our Gospels, so does 
the value of their testimony dwindle away. Indeed, 
requiring as we do clear, direct, and irrefragable evidence 
of their integrity, authenticity, and historical character, 
any doubt or obscurity on these points must inevitably 
be fatal to them as sufficient testimony,—if they could, 
under any circumstances be considered sufficient testi- 
mony,—for miracles and a direct Divine Revelation like 
ecclesiastical Christianity. 

We propose to examine first the evidence for the three 
Synoptics, and, then, separately, the testimony regarding 
the fourth Gospel. 


CHAPTER LI. 


CLEMENT OF ROME-—-THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS— 
THE PASTOR OF HERMAS. 


THE first work which presents itself for examination is 
the so-called first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
which, together with a second Epistle to the same com- 
munity likewise attributed to Clement, is preserved to 
us in the Codex Alexandrinus, a MS. assigned by the 
most competent judges to the second half of the fifth, or 
beginning of the sixth century, in which these Epistles 
follow the books of the New Testament. The second 
Epistle, which is evidently not epistolary, but really the 
fragment of a Homily,’ although it thus shares with the 
first the honour of a canonical position in one of the 
most ancient codices of the New Testament, is not men- 
tioned at all by the earlier fathers who refer to the first ;? 
and Eusebius,? who is the first writer who mentions it, 


! Anger, Synopsis Evang., 1852, p. xx. f.; Baur, Vorles. chr. Dog- 
mengesch., 1865, I. i. p. 249; Dodwell, Dissert. i. in Irenzeum, § 29; 
Grabe, Spicil. Patr., 1798, i. p. 268; Guericke, H’buch Kirchengesch., 
1869, i. p. 145; Hagenbach, Kirchengesch., 1869, i. p. 107; Hilgenfeld, 
Die apost. Vater, 1853, p. 111 f.; Lange, Das apost. Zeitalter, 1854, ii, 
p- 478; Mayerhoff, Einl. in d. petr. Schriften, 1835, p. 195; Westcott, On 
the Canon of the N. T., 1866, p. 154 f. 

2 Dionysius, Cor. in Euseb., H. E.,iv. 23; Clemens Al., Stromata, iv. 17, 
§ 107, i. 7, § 38, v. 12, § 81, vi. 8, § 65; Origen, De Princip., ii. 3, 6,,in 
Ezech. 8; Ireneus, Ady. Heer., iii. 3; cf. Cyril, Hieros., Catech., xviii. 
8; Epiphanius, Heer., xxvii, 6. 

3H. E., iii, 38, cf. iii, 16, 
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expresses doubt regarding it, while Jerome’ and Photius? 
_ state that it was rejected by the ancients. It is now 
universally regarded as spurious,? and dated about the 
end of the second century,* or later.6 We shall hereafter 
see that many other pseudographs were circulated in the 
name of Clement, to which, however, we need not further 
allude at present. 

There has been much controversy as to the identity of 
the Clement to whom the first Epistle is attributed. 
In early days he was supposed to be the Clement men- 
tioned in the Epistle to the Philippians (iv. 3)°%, but this 


1 De Vir. Illustr., § 15. 2 Cod., 113. 

3 Anger, Synopsis Ey., p. xx. f.; Baur, Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. 
i. p. 249; Bleek, Einl. N. T., 1866, p. 681; Bunsen, Ignatius vy. Ant. u. s. 
Zeit, 1847, p. 95; Credner, Beitriige Einl. in d. bibl. Schr., 1832, i. p. 13 f.; 
Donaldson, Crit. Hist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1866, i. p. 99 f.; Hichhorn, 
Einl. N. T., 1820, i. p. 129, p. 133 ff.; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., 
1868, vii. p. 330, anm. 3, p. 355 f.; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 266 ff.; 
Gfrérer, Allg. Kirchengesch., 1841, i. p. 302; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. 
d. N. T., 1854, p. 221; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. xxx. f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. 
Vater, p. 111 f.; Hagenbach, K. G., i. p. 107; Horne, Intr. N. T., ed. 
Tregelles, 1869, iv. p. 332; Lange, Das Apost. Zeitalter, 1854, ii. p. 478 ; 
Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, ii. p. 28 f.; Lechler, Das 
apost. u. nachap. Zeitalter, 1857, pp. 442, 476; Lightfoot, St. Clement of 
Rome, 1869, p, 14 f.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 195; Léville, 
Essais de Critiques religieuses, 1860, p. 62; Ritschl, Eutst. altkath. Kirche, 
1857, p. 286; Schott, Isagoge Hist. Crit., 1830, p. 25, 3, 27, 3; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse betreff. d. Schr. N. T. itibers, vy, C, Manchot, 1867, p. 4; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1846, i. p, 448 ff.; Thiersch, Versuch 
z. Herstell. d. hist. Standp. Krit, d. neutest. Schr., 1845, p. 440; Die 
Kirche im ap. Zeit., 1858, p. 347, p, 365 ; Volkmar, Das Evang. Marcions, 
1852, p. 177; Westcott, On the Canon, p, 21 f.; Zeller, Die Apostel- 
geschichte, 1854, p. 9. 

4 Anger, Synopsis Evang., p, xx. f,; Hwald, Gesch, d. Volkes Isr., vii. 
p. 330, anm. 3, p. 357 f,; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 115 ff.; Ritschl, 
Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 286 f. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 4; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p, 449; Westcott, On the Canon, p, 156, 

° Grabe assigns it to the middle of the third century. Spicil. Patr., i, 
p. 269; and Lardner thinks that date probable, Works, ii. p. 29, 

§ Fusebius, H. E., iii. 15, 16; Hieron., de Vir. Ill,, 15; Photius, Bibl. 
Cod., 113. 
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is now generally doubted or abandoned,' and _ the 
authenticity of the Epistle has, indeed, been called in 
question both by earlier and later critics? It is unneces- 
sary for us to detail the various traditions regarding the 
supposed writer, but we must point out that the Epistle 
itself makes no mention of the author’s name. It merely 
purports to be addressed by “The Church of God which 
sojourns at Rome to the Church of God sojourning at 
Corinth ;” but in the Codex Alexandrinus, the title of 
“The first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians,” is 
added at the end. Clement of Alexandria calls the 
supposed writer the ‘‘ Apostle Clement :’’* Origen reports 
that many also ascribed to him the authorship of the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews ;* and Photius mentions that he 
was likewise said to be the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles. We know that until a comparatively late 
date this Epistle was quoted as Holy Scripture,® and was 
publicly read in the churches at the Sunday meetings of 
Christians.’ It has, as we have seen, a place amongst 
the canonical books of the New Testament in the Codex 


! Davidson, Introd. N, T., 1868, i. p. 201; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 98 f.; Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. Schr. N. T.,1864, § 235, p. 234 ; Schliemann, 
Die Clementinen, 1844, p. 109; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. 
p. 125 ff. ; ef. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 20. 

2 Ammon, Leben Jesu, i, p. 33; Semler, Einl. Baumgarten’s Unters. 
Theol. Streit., ii. p. 15; Michaelis, Kinl. gottl Schr. N. B., i. p. 34 f.; 
Baur, Paulus, 1866, ii. p. 66 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. 
p. 126 ff.; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb,, 1856, Der Ursprung u. s. w., p. 64. 

3 Nal pay ev rH mpds KopivOious éemvatodj) 6 amdaTodos KAnns, x. Tt. A. Strom., 
iv. 17, § 107. 

4 Eusebius, H. E., vi. 25; cf. Bertholdt, Einl, Schr. A. u. N, T., 1819, 
vi. p. 2957 ff. 

> Quest. Amphil. Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., 1765, xiii. p. 722; Credner, 
Einl. N. T., 1836, i. p. 271. 

6 Trenceus, Ady. Heer., iv. 3; Clemens Al., Strom., 1. c. 

7 Dion., Cor. in Euseb. H. E., iy. 23, ui. 16; Hpiphanius, Hier., xxx. 
15; Hieron., de Vir. Ill, 10. 
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Alexandrinus, but it did not long retain that position in 
the canon, for although in the “Apostolic Canons”? of 
the sixth or seventh century both Epistles appear, yet 
in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, a work of the ninth 
century, derived, however, as Credner ® has demonstrated, 
from a Syrian catalogue of the fifth century, both Epistles 
are classed among the Apocrypha.* 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the date at which the 
Epistle was written. Reference is supposed to be made 
to it by the so-called Epistle of Polycarp,* but, owing to 
the probable inauthenticity of that work itself, no weight 
can be attached to this circumstance. The first certain 
reference to it is by Hegesippus, in the second half of the 
eleventh century, mentioned by Eusebius.? Dionysius of 
Corinth, in a letter ascribed to him addressed to Soter, 
Bishop of Rome, is the first who distinctly mentions the 
name of Clement as the author of the Epistle. There is 
some difference of opinion as to the order of his succes- 
sion to the Bishopric of Rome. Irenzeus? and Eusebius® 
say that he followed Anacletus, and the latter adds the 
date of the twelfth year of the reign of Domitian 
(A.D. 91-92), and that he died nine years after, in the 
thitd year of Trajan’s reign (A.D. 100) Internal 
evidence” shows that the Epistle was written after some 
persecution of the Roman Church, and the selection lies 


* Can. 76 (85); Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic., ii. p. 30; Gieseler, K. G., I. 
i. p. 357. 

2 Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, p. 97 ff. 3 Credner, ib., p. 122. 

* Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., i. § xiii. ; Hefele, Patr. Apost., p. xxii.; Ewald, 
Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 296, anm. 3; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 292; 
Lumper, Hist. Theol. Crit. de Vita Scriptis, &c., 8S. Patrum, 1783, cap. 
ee: 

® H..E., im. 16; ty.-22. 6 Euseb., H. E., iy. 23. 

7 Ady. Heer., iii. 3,§ 3; Euseb., H. E., v. 6. 

°F. H., 015, cf. 4, ° H. E., iti. 15, 34. Oh, i. 
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between the persecution under Nero, which would 
suggest the date a.p. 64-70, or that under Domitian, 
which would assign the letter to the end of the first 
century, or to the beginning of the second. Those who 
adhere to the view that the Clement mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians is the author, maintain that 
the Epistle was written under Nero. One of their 
principal arguments for this conclusion is a remark 
occurring in Chapter xli.: “‘ Not everywhere, brethren, 
are the daily sacrifices offered up, or the votive offerings, 
or the sin-offerings and the trespass-offerings, but only 
in Jerusalem. But even there they are not offered in 
every place, but only at the altar before the temple, 
examination of the sacrifice offered being first made by 
the High Priest and the Priests already mentioned.” ? 
From this it is concluded that the Epistle was written 
before the destruction of the Temple. It has, however, 
been shown that Josephus,* the author of the “ Epistle 
to Diognetus” (c. 3), and others, long after the Jewish 
worship of the Temple was at an end, continually speak 
in the present tense of the Temple worship in Jerusalem ; 
and it is evident, as Cotelier long ago remarked, that 
this may be done with propriety even in the present 
day. The argument is therefore recognized to be 


1 Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclés., A.p. 69, N. yi.; Dodwell, Dissert. de Rom. Pont. 
Success., p. 153; Pearson, Dissert. de Serie et Success. Prim. Rome Episc. 
Opera post., p. 172; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 254 ff.; Pagi, In Crit. 
Baronii ad Ann. 78 § 3; Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., i. p. 19, § ix.; Hefele, 
Patr. Ap., xviil. f.; Schenkel, De Eccles. Corinth., 1838, p. 105 f. ; UAlhorn, 
in Niedner’s Zeitschr. f. Hist. Theol., 1851, p. 8322; Wéieseler, Unters. iib. 
d. Hebriierbrief, i. 1861, p. 3 f. 

? Od ravtaxod, adehpoi, mpoohépovrar buoiat évdedexiopod, } edxydv, 4H meph 
dyaptias kat mAnupedeias, add’ F év ‘Iepoveadrp porn. Kaxei Se odk ev ravi 
rém@ mpoahéeperat, add’ Euchporbey Tod vaod mpds To OvavacTnpiov, popooKornbev 
7) mpoopepopevoy dia Tov dpxtepéws Kai Tv mpoeipnuéver Netrovpyav. Cap. xli. 

3 Antiq., ill. 6, 12; Contra Apion., i. 7, ii. 23. 
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without value.' Tischendorf, who systematically adopts 
the earliest possible or impossible dates for all the 
writings of the first two centuries, decides, without 
stating his reasons, that the grounds for the earlier date, 
about av. 69, as well as for the episcopate of Clement 
from a.D. 68-77? are conclusive; but he betrays his 
more correct impression by classing Clement, in his 
index, along with Ignatius and Polycarp, as representa- 
tives of the period : “First and second quarters of the 
second century :”* and in the Prolegomena to his New 
Testament he dates the episcopate of Clement “ab anno 
92 usque 102.”* The earlier episcopate assigned to him 
by Hefele upon most insufficient grounds is contra- 
dicted by the direct statements of Irenzeus, Eusebius, 
Jerome, and others who give the earliest lists of Roman 
Bishops,> as well as by the internal evidence of the 
Epistle itself In Chapter xliv. the writer speaks of 
those appointed by the apostles to the oversight of the 
Church, “ or afterwards by other notable men, the whole 
Church consenting . . . . who have for a long 
time been commended by all, &c.,”° which indicates 
successions of Bishops since apostolic days. In another 

1 Hilgenfdd, Die ap. Vater, p. 84 f., Nov. Test. extra Can. recept., 1866, 
p- 87 f£.; Cotelier, Patr. Ap.,i. p. 140 f.; Wieseler, Hebrierbr., i. p. 6; 
Eker, Disq. Crit. et Hist. de Clementis Rom. priore ad Cor. ep., 1854, p. 
95; Lipstus, de Clementis Rom. epist., &c., 1855, p. 144 f.; Larduer, 
Credibility &c., Works, 1. p. 24 £.; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 409, 1. 

* He refers in a note particularly to Hefele, Patr. Ap., 1835, p. 33 fh 


3 « Erstes und zweites Viertel des 2 Jahrh. Clemens y. Rom. Ignatius 
und Polycarp.” Wann wurden uns. Evangelien verfasst ? 4th Aufl. 1866, 
p- 20, cf. Uebersicht des Inhalits. 

* Nov. Test. Graece, Lips. Sumpt. Ad. Winter, Ed. septima Crit. min. 
Proleg., p. cxxix. ; 

* Cf. Lipsius, Chronologie der rém. Bischéfe, 1869. 

* Tous oy xaractabertas in’ éxciver, 4 perati id’ érépwr ehdAcyiper ardpar, 
ovrevdoKHTGOTS THs cxxAnTias Taos. . - . pepopTUpmpevous Te WoARCIS xparois 
igo waster, x.t.rA. C. xliv. 
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place (Chap. xlvii.) he refers the Corinthians to the 
Epistle addressed to them by Paul “in the beginning 
of the Gospel” (€ dpyy rod evayyehiov), and speaks 
of “the most stedfast and ancient Church of the 
Corinthians ” ( tyv BeBavorarny, kai dpyatay Kopwiwv 
éxx\ynotav), Which would be absurd in an Epistle written 
about A.D. 69. Moreover, an advanced episcopal form of 
Church Government is indicated throughout the letter, 
which is quite inconsistent with such a date. The great 
mass of critics, therefore, have decided against the earlier 
date of the episcopate of Clement, and assign the com- 
position of the Epistle to the end of the first century 
(A.D. 95-100).! Others, however, date it still later. 
There is no doubt that the great number of Epistles and 
other writings falsely circulated in the name of Clement 
may well excite suspicion as to the authenticity of this 


1 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xx. f.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 513, Hebriierbr. 
i. 91 f., 433; Bunsen, Ignatius u. s, Zeit, p. 95 f., 103; Cotelier, Patr. 
Ap.,i. p. 141; Dressel, Patr. Ap.,p. xix. ; Davidson (A.D. 100—125), Introd. 
N. T., ii. p. 508; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1864, i. p. 110; 
Ekker, Disq. de Clem. Rom., &c., p. 99 f.; Ewald (A.D. 90—100) Gesch. 
d. V. Isr., vil. p. 297; Gieseler, K. G., Ii. p. 123; Guericke, H’buch. K. 
G., i. p. 144 f.; Gundert, Zeitschr. f. d. luth. Theol. 1853, h. 4, 1854, h. 
1,3; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 84; Jacobson, Patr. Apost., 1863, i. p. 
xii. f.; Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 243 f.; Lardner, Credibility &c., 
Works, ii. p. 24 ff.; Lange, Das apost. Zeit., ii. p. 478; Lechler, Das 
apost. u. d. nachapost. Zeitalter, p. 476, p. 387; Lipsius, de Clementis 
Rom., &c., 1855, p. 137 ff., Chronologie d. rém. Bischéfe, p. 149 ; Lwmper, 
Hist. Theol. Crit. de Vita, &c., SS. Patr., 1783, c. i. ii. §§ 1, 3; Lightfoot, 
St. Clement of Rome, 1869, p. 5; J. C. M. Laurent, Clementis Rom. ad. 
Corinth., 1870; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., 1835, p. 77; Neander, 
Kirch. Gesch., 1843, ii. p. 1136; Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. Schr. N. T., 1864, 
§ 235, p. 233 f.; Ritschi, Entst. altk. K., p. 274; Réville, Essais de 
Critiques Rel., 1860, p. 62 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 4; Schlie- 
mann, Die Clementinen, 409 f.; Tholuck, Hebrierbrief, 3 aufl., p. 2 ff. ; 
Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit. p. 338 ff. ; Tillemont, Mémoires pour 
servir 4 l’Hist. Ecclés., 1701, i. p. 557 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 
22, note 2; Zeller (beginning of 2nd century), Die Apostelgeschichte, 
1854, p. 7. 
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Epistle also, which is far from unsupported by internal 
reasons. Of these, however, we shall only mention one. 
We have already incidentally remarked that the writer 
mentions the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, the 
only instance in which any New Testament writing is re- 
ferred to by name; but along with the Epistle of the 
“blessed Paul” (rod pakapiov Ilav\ov) the author also 
speaks of the “ blessed Judith ” (lovdt0 » waxapia),* and 
this leads to the inquiry : When was the Book of Judith 
written? Hitzig, Volkmar, and others contend that it 
must be dated a.p. 117-118,? and if this be admitted, it 
follows of course that an Epistle which already shows 
acquaintance with the Book of Judith cannot have been 
written before A.D. 120-125 at the earliest, which many 
for this and other reasons affirm to be the case with the 
Epistle of pseudo-Clement.* Whatever date be assigned 
to it, however, there can be no doubt that the Epistle is 
much interpolated? . 

It is important to ascertain whether or not this ancient 
christian Epistle affords any evidence of the existence of 
our Synoptic Gospels at the time when it was written. 
Tischendorf, who is ever ready to claim the slightest 


boa. Ly, 

? Hitzig, Zur Kritik d. apokr. Biicher d. A. T., Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 
1860, p. 240 ff. ; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 362 ff., 1857, p. 441 ff. 
H’buch. Einl. in d. Apokr., 1860, i. p. 278; Greetz, Gesch. d. Juden 
yom Unterg. d. jiid. Staates u. s. w., 1866, p. 132 ff. ; Baur, Lehrb. chr. 
Dogmengeschichte, 1858, p. 82 anm. 

% Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 287 ff., Die Religion Jesu, 1857, p.. 
391 f., Der Ursprung, p. 64; Baur, Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch., p. 82, 
Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. i. p. 249; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 4; 
Stap, Etudes sur les origines du Christianisme, 1866, p. 232; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 125 ff. 

* Neander, K. G., 1843, ii. p. 1136; Anger, Synops. Evang., p. xx.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 127; Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Chr., 


p- 212 ff.; Clericus, in notis edit. Patr. Apost.; Cotelier, 1724; Ittig, 
Bibl. Patr., 1699. 
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resemblance in language as a reference to New Testament 
writings, admits that although this Epistle is rich in 
quotations from the Old Testament, and here and there 
that Clement also makes use of passages from Pauline 
Epistles, he nowhere refers to the Gospels.' This is per- 
fectly true, but several passages occur in this Epistle which 
are cither quotations from Evangelical works different 
from ours, or derived from tradition,? and in either case 
they have a very important bearing upon our inquiry. 
The first of these passages occurs in Ch. xiii, and for 
greater facility of comparison, we shall at once place it 
both in the Greek and in translation in juxta-position 
with the nearest parallel readings in our Synoptic Gospels; 
and, as far as may be, we shall in the English version 
indicate differences existing in the original texts. The 
passage is introduced thus: “ Especially remembering 
the words of the Lord Jesus, which he spake teaching 
gentleness and long-suffering. or thus he said :” ’— 


EPISTLE, XIII. 
(a) Be pitiful, that 
ye may be pitied ; 


(8) forgive, that it 
may be forgiven to 
you; 





MATTHEW. 

v. 7. Blessed are the 
pitiful, for they shall 
obtain pity. 

vi. 14. Forif ye for- 
give men their tres- 
passes, &c. 





LUKE. 

vi. 36. Be ye there- 
fore merciful, as your 
Father alsois merciful. 

vi. 37... . pardon‘ 
and ye shall be par- 
doned. 


1 «* Aber nirgends auf die Evangelien.” Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 20 f. 

2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 27; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 19; Donaldson, 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1864, i. p. 148 ff.; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. 
p. 129 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 104; Jacobson, Patr. Ap., i. p. 55, 
p. 175; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 162, Hist. du Canon des 8. Ecritures, 
1863, p. 26 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 5; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden u. 8s. w., p. 20 f.; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 8; cf. Lardner, 
Works, ii. p. 31 f., p. 47. . 

3. . pddvota pepvnpevor TOY Adyar Tod Kupiov Inaod, ods eAdAnoev diddoKov 
émteixecav kat paxpoOupiay: ovtws yap elmer. 

4 We use this word not as the best equivalent of dodvere, but merely 
to indicate to readers unacquainted with Greek, the use of a different 
word from the dire of the first Gospel, and from the ddiere of the 
Epistle, and this system we shall adopt as much as possible throughout. 
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EPISTLE, XIII. 
(y) as ye do, so shall 
it be done to you; 


(8) as ye give, so 
shall it be given to 
you; 

(e) as. ye judge, so 
shall it be judged to 
you; 

(¢) as ye show kind- 
ness shall kindness be 
shown to you; 

(n) with what mea- 
sure ye mete, with the 
same shall it be mea- 
sured to you. 


EPISTLE, XIII. 
(a) ’Enecire, iva €den- 


Oijre « 
(8) adiere, va apeby 


en 
vpw * 


(y) os moveire, ovr@ 
, c - 
moumOnoerar iptv * 


(8) as Sdi8ore, otras 
SoOncerat bpiv- 

(e) as xKpivere, ovTos 
xpOnoerat bpiv - 

(¢) @s xpnoteverbe, 
otras  xpnotevOnoera 
tpi * 

(n) @ pérp@ perpetre, 
€v atta perpnOnoera 
tpiv 


SUPERNATURAL 





MATTHEW. 

vii. 12. Therefore 
all things whatsoever 
ye would that men 
should do to you, do 
ye even so to them. 


vii. 2. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged, 


and 


with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you. 


MATTHEW. 

v. 7 Maxdpwot of €den- 
poves Gre avtroi €en- 
Oncovra. 

vi. 14 Edy yap ade 
tois avOp@mos Ta tap- 
ant@pata avTay, k.T.d. 

vii. 12 Idyra otv 6ca 
dy O&dynte va rodow 
tpiv of avOperot, ovTas 
kal tpets Trovetre avrois. 


Vii. 2 €v & yap Kpipart 
kpivere kpiOnoecbe, 


kal €v @ péeTp@ pe- 
tTpeire perpnOnoerat 
tpiv. 








RELIGION. 


LUKE. 

vi. 31. And as ye 
would that men should 
do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise. 


vi. 38... . give, and 
it shall be given to you. 


vi. 37. Judge not, 
and ye shall not be 
judged. 


vi. 38. For with the 
same measure that ye 
mete withal, it shall 
be measured to you 
again. 


LUKE. 
vi. 36 yiveobe odv 


> , 
_ OLKTippoves, K.T.A. 


vi. 37 adzodvere, kai 
arodvbnoeabe. 

vi. 31 kai xabas 
Oedere iva rodow ipiv 
ot avOpwroa, Kai tipeis 
Trovetre avrois Spoiws. 

vi. 38 8idore, 
S0Ojcerae tpi: 

vi. 37 Kai pa) Kpivere 


‘ 
Kat 


Kal ov put) KpiOnre - 
Vi. 38 1@ yap aira 


HéTp@ @ pertpeire avtt- 
perpnOnoera ipiv. 


Of course it is understood that, although for convenience 
of comparison we have broken up this quotation into 


1 Cf. Mark iy. 24. 


Cf. Hom. Clem. xyiii. 16. 
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these phrases, it is quite continuous in the Epistle. It 
must be evident to any one who carefully examines the 
parallel passages, that “the words of the Lord Jesus” in 
the Epistle cannot have been derived from our Gospels. 
Not only is there no similar consecutive discourse in 
them, but the scattered phrases which are pointed out as 
presenting superficial similarity with the quotation are 
markedly different both in thought and language. In 
it, as in the “ beatitudes” of the “Sermon on the Mount”. 
in the first Gospel, the construction is peculiar and con- 
tinuous: “Do this .... im order that (wa) ....”; 
or, “As (@s) ye do .... 80 (ovrws)....” The 
theory of a combination of passages from memory, which 
is usually advanced to explain such quotations, cannot 
serve here, for thoughts and expressions occur in the 
passage in the Epistle which have no parallel at all in 
our Gospels, and such dismembered phrases as can be 
collected from our first and third Synoptics, for com- 
parison with it, follow the course of the quotation in the 
ensuing order: Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, part of vii. 12, phrase 
without parallel, first part of vii. 2, phrase without 
parallel, last part of vil. 2; or, Luke vi. 36, last phrase 
of vi. 37, vi. 31, first phrase of vi. 38, first phrase of vi. 
37, phrase without parallel, last phrase of vi. 38. 

The only question with regard to this passage, there- 
fore, is whether the writer quotes from an unknown 
written source or from tradition. He certainly merely 
professes to repeat “words of the Lord Jesus,” and does 
not definitely indicate a written record, but it is much 
more probable, from the context, that he quotes from 
a gospel now no longer extant than that he derives this 
teaching from oral tradition. He introduces the quotation 
not only with a remark implying a well-known record : 


voL. I Q 
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“Remembering the words of the Lord Jesus which he 
spake, teaching, &c.” but he reiterates: “For thus he 
said,” in a way suggesting careful and precise quotation 
of the very words; and he adds at the end: “ By this 
injunction and by these instructions let us establish our- 
selves, that we may walk in obedience to his holy words, 
thinking humbly of ourselves.”* It seems impossible 
that the writer should so markedly have indicated a 
precise quotation of words of Jesus, and should so em- 
phatically have commended them as the rule of life 
to the Corinthians, had these precepts been mere floating 
tradition, until then unstamped with written permanence. 
The phrase: “As ye show kindness (ypnoreveoOe),” &c. 
which is nowhere found in our Gospels, recalls an expres- 
sion quoted by Justin Martyr from a Gospel different 
from ours, and frequently repeated by him in the same 
form : “ Be ye kind and merciful (ypnoroi kai oixrippoves) 
as your Father also is kind (ypnords) and merciful.’””? 
In the very next chapter of the Epistle a similar 
reference again occurs: “ Let us be kind to each other 
(xpnorevodpefa avrois) according to the mercy and be- 
nignity of our Creator.”* Without, however, going more 
minutely into this question, it is certain from its essential 
variations in language, thought and order, that the pas- 
sage in the Epistle was not compiled from our Gospels, 
and we shall presently see that this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact, that some of the expressions which 
are foreign to our Gospels are elsewhere quoted by other 
Fathers, and there is reason to believe that these ‘‘ words 
of the Lord Jesus” were not derived from tradition but 


1 , her | a ‘ a » , , c ‘ ‘ 4 
» | Tatty tH évroAy Kai Tois mapayyéApaot TovTos aoTnpi~wpev EavTovs mpos Td 
rropeverOar imnkdouvs Has Tois a&yompeméot Adyois avrodv, Tarrewoppovorrtes. 
c. xiil. 2 Apol., i. 15, and again twice in Dial. 96. 3c. xiv. 
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froni a written source different from our Gospels.* When 
the great difference which exists between the parallel 
passages in the first and third Synoptics, and still more 
between these and the second, is considered, it is easy to 
understand that other Gospels may have contained a 
version differing as much from them as they do from 
each other. 

We likewise subjoin the next passage to which we 
must refer, with the nearest parallels in our Synoptics. 
We may explain that the writer of the Epistle is rebuking 
the Corinthians for strifes and divisions amongst them, 
and for forgetting that they “are members one of another,” 
and le continues: “Remember the words of our Lord 
Jesus; for he said :”? 


MA?rriiEew. 

xxvi. 24. Woe to 
that man by whom 
the Son of Man is 
delivered up ; (it were) 
well for him if that 
man had not been 
born. 

xviii. 6. But whoso 
shall offend one of 
these little ones which 


EPISTLE, XLVI. 
Woe to that min; 


LUKE. 
Xviil. 1. . but woe.. 
through whom they 
(offences) come. 


(it Were) well for him 
if he had not been born 
than that he should 
offend one of my elect; 


(it were) better for 
him (that) a millstone 
should be attached (to 
him) and he should be 
drowned in the sea, 
than that he should 
offend one of my little 
ones, 





believe in me, it were 
profitable for him that 
a great millstone were 
suspended upon his 
neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth 
of the séa. 





xvii. 2. It were ad- 
vantageous for him 
that a great millstone 
were hanged about his 
neck, and he cast in 
the sea, than that he 
offend one of these 
little ones. 


' Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 103f.; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 8 f., 


Theol. Jahrb., 1848, p. 530; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 27, anm. 1; Hichhorn, 
Kinl. N. T. i, p. 129 ff.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 5; Lkker, Disq. 
de Clem. R.. p. 60; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doetr., i. p. 148 f£.; 
Jacobson, Patr. Ap., i. p. 55, Ll. ¢., &e., &e, 
® MunjoOnte tev Adywr Invod rod Kupiov hwy, etre yap’ C. xlvi. 
Q 2 
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Mark xiy. 21. . . . . but woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is 
delivered up, (it were) well for him if that man had not been born... . . 
ix. 42. And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in me, it is well for him rather that a great millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he thrown in the sea. 


EPISTLE, XLVI. | MATTHEW. LUKE. 

Oiai 16 avOparo XXVI. 24 ovai d€ TO XVII. 1 ovat dé 8 of 
exeivo" avOpare éxeive SC 0b 6 | Epxerat. (Ta oxdvdada)' 
vios Tov avOp@rov Tapa- 

| didorac- 
kadov iv att@ Ei odK kadov jv avT@ ei ovK 
eyerv On eyernbn 6 avOpwros 


éxeivos. XVIII. 6 6s Pay 
“ Fo o n 
4} &va tov éxdéKTav | oxavdadion eva TOV 








pov cxavdarioa puxp@v = TovT@y = Ta 
mioTevovToy eis eee, Rivas 
Kpeirrov qv.ait@ mept- | ouppepe aire iva AvowreAet atta 
reOnvar podov, kpepac6n pvdos oriKds | pidos dvixds? mepixecrat 
mept Tov Tpaxnrov aiTov | mepi Tov Tpdxndoy avTod 
Kal katarovtic Onvat Kal katarrovTia 67 kal €ppurrat 
év TO TreAayet 
eis THY Oddaccay, | ths badaoons. eis tHv Oddaccar, 
4) €va TOY puKp@v pov | ~ 7) twa oravdarion €éva* 
oxavdaricat. TOY piKp@y TOUTa. 


This quotation is clearly not from our Gospels, but is 
derived from a different written source. The writer 
would scarcely refer the Corinthians to such words of 
Jesus if they were merely traditional. The slightest 
comparison of the passage with our Gospels is sufficient 
to convince any unprejudiced mind that it is neither a 
combination of texts, nor a quotation from memory. 
The language throughout is markedly different, and to 
present even a superficial parallel, it is necessary to take 
a fragment of the discourse of Jesus at the Last Supper 
regarding the traitor who should deliver him up (Matth. 
xxvi. 24), and join it to a fragment of his remarks in 


1 The Cod. Sin. and Cod. D. (Bezze), insert rA7v before ovat. 

? Cod. Sin. and D. read Ai@os pudixds instead of pidos. 

3 The Vatican (B.) and Sinaitic, as well as most of the other, Codices 
put éva at the end of the phrase. 
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connection with the little child whom he set in the midst 
(xviii. 6). The parallel passage in Luke has not the 
opening words of the passage in the Epistle at all, and 
the portion which it contains (xvii. 2), is separated from 
the context in which it stands in the first Gospel, and. 
which explains its meaning. If we. contrast the parallel 
passages in the three Synoptics, their differences of context 
are very suggestive, and without referring to their numer- 
ous and important variations in detail, the confusion 
amongst them is evidence of very varying tradition.’ 
This alone would make the existence of another form 
like that quoted in the Epistle before us more than 
probable. We are not, however, without other indi-_ 
cations of such a reading as that of our quotation. Ter- 
tullian states that Marcion’s Gospel read the parallel 
passage to the opening of Luke xvii. as follows: “Con- 
versus ibidem ad discipulos, vee dicit auctori scandalorum, 
expedisse et, si natus non fursset, aut si molino saxo ad 
collum deligato preecipitatus esset in profundum,” &c.? 
‘This gives the phrase, ‘‘ it were better for him if he had not 
been born,” (Avowredet ad7@ €i dK EyervH On 7} mos dviKOS 
TEplkeiTat TEpL TOY Tpadyndov avTov, x.7.\.) in the same 
connection as in the Epistle, with some variation only of 
language, and this reading is met with in several codices.* 

Tischendorf in a note to his statement that Clement 
nowhere refers to the Gospels, quotes the passage we are 
now considering, the only one to which he alludes, and 


1 Cf. Mat. xviii. 1—8; Mark ix. 33—43; Luke ix. 46—48, 49-40, 
xvil. 1—3. 

2 Tertullian, Ady. Marc., iv. 35. 

3 Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 106, Die Evy. Justins, u. s. w., 1850, p. 
423; Huhn, Das Evang. Marcion’s, u. s. w., 1823, p. 188; Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. Novi Test., 1832, i. p. 456; Volkmar, Das, Ey. Marcion’s, 1882, 
p- 109; Litschl, Das. Ey. Marcion’s, 1846, p. 72. 
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says: “These words are expressly cited as ‘ words of 
Jesus our Lord ;’ but they denote much more oral 
apostolic tradition than a use of the parallel passages in 
Matthew (xxvi. 24, xviii. 6) and Luke (xvii. 2).”! It is 
now, of course, impossible to determine finally whether 
the passage was actually derived from tradition or from 
a written source different from our Gospels, but in either 
case the fact is, that the Epistle not only does not afford 
the slightest evidence for the existence of any of our 
Gospels, but from only making use of tradition or an 
apocryphal work as the source of information regarding 
words of Jesus, it is decidedly opposed to the pretensions 
made on behalf of the Synoptics. 

Before passing on we may in the briefest way possible 
refer to one or two other passages, with the view of 
further illustrating the character of the quotations in this 
Epistle. There are many passages cited which are not 
found in the Old Testament, and others which have no 
parallels in the New. At the beginning of the very 
chapter in which the words which we have just been 
considering occur, there is the following quotation: “It 
is written: Cleave to the holy, for they who cleave to 
them shall be made holy,”? the source of which is 
unknown. In a previous chapter the writer says: “ And 
our Apostles knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
there would be contention regarding the name, (évdparos, 


1 Diese Worte werden ausdriicklich als ‘‘ Worte Jesu unsers Herrn,” 
angefiihrt; aber sie verrathen weit mehr die miindliche apostolische 
Ueberlieferung als einen Gebrauch von den vergleichbaren Stellen bei 
Matthaus (26, 24; 18, 6), und Lukas (17, 2).”. Wann wurden, u, s. w. 
p- 21, ani. 2. 

* Téypanta: yap" “ Koddaabe rois dyiots, St of koAA@peEvot aiTois dyad Oncovrat. 
c. xlvi., cf. c. xxx. A similar expression occurs in Clement of Alexandria. 
Strom. y. 8, § 43. 
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office, dignity?) of the episcopate.”' What was the 
writer’s authority for this statement? We find Justin 
Martyr quoting, as an express prediction of Jesus: 

“There shall be schisms and heresies,’? which is not 
contained in our gospels, but evidently derived from an 
uncanonical source,? a fact rendered more apparent by 
the occurrence of a similar passage in the Clementine 
Homilies, still more closely bearing upon our Epistle : 
“For there shall be, as the Lord said, false apostles, 
false prophets, heresies, desires for supremacy.”* Hege- 
sippus also speaks in a similar way: “ From these came 
the false Christs, false prophets, false apostles who 
divided the unity of the Church.”> As Hegesippus, 
Justin Martyr, and the author of the Clementines made 
use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or to 
Peter, it is almost certain that these Gospels contained 
passages to which the words of the Epistle may refer.® 
It may be well to point out that the author also cites 
a passage from the Fourth Book of Ezra, ii. 16 :? “ And 
I shall remember the good day, and I shall raise you 
from your tombs.”* Ezra reads: “ Et resuscitabo mor- 
tuos de locis suis et de monumentis educam illos,”’ &e. 

1 Kai of dméotoXot qyar eyvooar b14 tod Kupiov, quay "Incvod Xpuctod, dre Epis 
€orat én rod dvdparos Ths emuoxonys. O. xliy. cf. xly., xlvi. 

2 "Eoovra oxiopara kai aipéoets. Dial. c. Tryph. 35, of. 51. 

3 Semisch, Die apost. Denkwiirdigk. d. Mart. Justinus, 1848, p. 390. f,. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justins, p. 232 f., Die ap. Vater, p. 106; Credner, 
Beitiige, i. p. 246, p. 318 f. 

4 "Eoovrat yap, as 6 Kipws elmer, Wevdarrdatoro, Wevdeis tpopyra, aipéres, 
prapxia: Clem. Hom., xvi, 21; ef. Constit. Apost., vi. 13; Clem. Recog. 
iv. 34, 

° °Arrd rovrav Yevddxptorot, petdonsetaron Yevdardororor, oiruves €“épioay 
Thy &vwow Tis éxkAnolas, x. T. A. Eusebius, H. E., iv. 22. 


6 See other instances in Chapters xvii., xxiii., xxvi., Xxyii,, Xxx., xlii,, 


xlvii., &e. 
7 II. Esdras of the English authorised Apocrypha. 
3 kai pynoOnoopa nuépas ayabys, kal avactnow bas ex Tay Onxay par. c. L, 
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The first part of the quotation in the Epistle, of which 
we have only given the latter clause above, is taken from 
Isaiah xxvi. 20, but there can be no doubt that the 
above is from this apocryphal book,! which, as we shall 
see, was much used in the early Church. 


2. 


WeE-now turn to the so-called “ Epistle of Barnabas,” 
another interesting relic of the early Church, many points 
in whose history have considerable analogy with that of 
the Epistle of pseudo-Clement. The letter itself bears 
no author’s name, is not dated from any place, and is 
not addressed to any special community. Towards the 
end of the second century, however, tradition began to 
ascribe it to Barnabas the companion of Paul.? The first 
writer who mentions it is Clement of Alexandria, who 
calls its author several times the ‘ Apostle Barnabas ;”% 
and Eusebius says that he gave an account of it in one 
of his works now no longer extant.* Origen also refers 
to it, calling it a “Catholic Epistle,” and quoting it as 
Scripture’ We have alreddy seen in the case of the 
Epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome, and, as we proceed, 
we shall become only too familiar with the fact, the 
singular facility with which, in the total- absence of 
critical discrimination, spurious writings were ascribed 

1 Jacobson, Patr. Ap.,i. p. 189; Cotekier, Patr. Ap. 1. ¢.; Donaldson, 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 147. 

2 Acts iy. 36, xi. 22 f.. 30, xii. 25, &c. 

* Stromata ii., 6, § 31, 7, § 35, 20, § 116, v. 10, § 64, cf. 15, § 67, 18, 
§ 84, v. § 52. 4H. OE, yi. 14)-cf, 13. 


® yéypanrat 87 év 7 BapydBa xaodixh éemustodj, x. T. A. Contra Cels., i. 63, 
ef. De Princip., iii. 2, § 4. 
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by the Fathers to Apostles and their followers. In many 
cases such writings were deliberately inscribed with 
names well known in the Church, but both in the case of 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and the letter we are 
now considering, no such pious fraud was attempted, 
nor was it necessary. Credulous piety, which attributed 
writings to every Apostle, and even to Jesus himself, 
soon found authors for each anonymous work of an 
edifying character. To Barnabas, the friend of Paul, not 
only this Epistle was. referred, but he was also reported 
by Tertullian and others to be the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ;' and an apocryphal “ Gospel according 
to Barnabas,” said to have had close affinity with our 
first Synoptic, is condemned along with many others in 
the decretal of Gelasius? Eusebius, however, classes the 
so-called “Epistle of Barnabas” amongst the spurious 
books (€ tots vdfous),? and elsewhere also speaks of it 
as uncanonical.4 Jerome mentions it as read amongst 
apocryphal writings.© Had the Epistle been seriously 
regarded as a work of the “ Apostle” Barnabas, it could 
scarcely have failed to attain canonical rank. That it 
was highly valued by the early Church is shown by the - 
fact that it stands, along with the Pastor of Hermas, 
after the Canonical books of the New Testament in the 
Codex Sinaiticus, which is probably the most ancient 


1 De Pudic. § 20; Hieron, De vir. ill. 5. Many Modern writers have 
supported the tradition. Cf. Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 175 ff; 
Ritschl, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1865, p. 89; Z'hiersch, Die Kirche im ap, 
Zeit., p. 199 ff. ; Ullmann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1828, p. 377 ff. ; Wieseler, 
Unters. iib. d. Hebrierbrief, 1861, i. p. 32 ff. 

2 Decretum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis, in Credner, Zur 
Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, p. 215; ef. Fabricius, Cod. Apoer. N. T., i. p. 
341; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 303. 

*H..B., ii. 25. 4H. E., vi. 14 of. 13. 

§ Hieron, De vir. ill. 6, Comment. in Ezech., xliii. 19. 
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MS. of them now known. In the earlier days of criticism, 
some writers, without much question, adopted the tradi- 
tional view as to the authorship of the Epistle,' but the 
great mass of critics are now agreed in asserting that the 
composition, which itself is perfectly anonymous, cannot 
be attributed to Barnabas the friend and fellow-worker 
of Paul? Those who maintain the former opinion date 
the Epistle about 4.D. 70—73, or even earlier, but this is 
scarcely the view of any living critic. There are many 
indications in the Epistle which render such a date 
impossible, but we do not propose to go into the argu- 
ment minutely, for it is generally admitted that, whilst 


' Henke, De Epist. que Barnab. tribuitur, authentia, 1827; Gallandi, 
Vet. Patr. Biblioth., 1765, i. p. xxix. f.; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, 
ii. p. 13; Du Pin, Bibl. des auteurs, &c. i.; Schenkel considered parts to 
be by Barnabas, with much added by others, Theo]. Stud. u, knit., 1837, 
p. 652 ff.; Pearson, Cave, and others, maintained the authenticity. 

2 Anger, Synops. Evy., p. xx.; Basnage, Ann. Pol. Eccles., A.D. 50, n. 
52 f.; Baur, Lehrb. Dogmengesch. p. 80 f., anm. Vorles. chr. Dogmen- 
gesch., 1, i. p. 248 f.; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., 1866, pp. 520, 681; Bunsen, 
Bibelwerk, 1866, vill. p. 520; Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 119; 
Cotelier, Patr. Ap., 1724, i. p. 5 f.; 2. Cetllier, Hist. gén, des auteurs 
sacrés et Ecclés., i. p. 498 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 218; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 204 ff. ; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. 
Isr., vil. p. 156 ff.; Gfrérer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 302; Guericke, H’buch. 
K. G., i. p. 143; Hase, Lehrb. K. G., 1848, p. 36 ff. ; Hagenbach, K. G., 
i. p. 106, an. i.; Hefele, Das Sendschreiben des Ap. Barnabas, 1840, 
Patr. Ap. p. vii. ff.; Horne, Introd. N. T. ed. Z'’regelles, 1869, iv. p. 333; 
Ittig., Select. Cap. Hist. Eccles., Sec, I. i. p. 20; Lechler, Das ap. u. 
nachap. Zeitalter, p. 482 f.; Lumper, Hist. theol. crit. de vita, &c., SS. 
Patr., 1783, i. p. 149 f.; Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, i. proleg. Mosheim, 
Instit. hist. Christ., p. 161, Ménard, Preef. ad Epist. 8. Barnab. cur. L. 
Dacherio, 1645, Clericus, Patr. Ap. 1724, i.p. 8 ff. ; Miller, Erkl. d. Bar- 
nabasbr., p. 16 ff.; Michaelis, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 1398 ff. ; Mynster, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1829, ii. p. 323; Neander, K. G., 1843, ii. p. 1136; 
Natalis, Hist. Eccles., Sec. 1., c. 12, § 8; Ritschl. Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 
254, p. 294; Semler, Hist. Hinl. in Baumgarten’s Unters. theol. Streitigk., 
1763, ii. p. 2 ff. ; Tillemont, Mémoires, &c., i. p. 414; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden u. 8s. w., p. 91; Ullmann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., i. p. 381; West- 
cott, On the Canon, p. 37 f.; Winer, Bibl. Realworterb. s. v. Barnabas, 
&c., &c., &c. 
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there is a clear limit further back than which the Epistle 
cannot be set,) there is little or no certainty how far into 
the second century its composition may not reasonably be 
advanced. Critics are divided upon the point; a few 
are disposed to date the Epistle about the end of the 
first century ;? others at the beginning of the second 
“century ;? while a still greater number assign it to the 
reign of Adrian (A.D. 117—138);* and others, not 
without reason, consider that it exhibits marks of a still 
later period. There can be no doubt that it is more or 
less interpolated. Until the discovery of the Sinaitic 


. 


1 Chap. xvi. 

2 Kichhorn, Einl. N. T,, i, p. 129; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T. § 234, 
p. 232 f., cf. Hist. de la Théol. Chrétienne au Siécle Apost., 1864, ii. p. 
306 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 76; Liggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. d. 
Ev. Joh., 1866, p. 89; Weizsdcker, Zur Krit. d. Barnabasbr. 

8 Hwald, Die Johan. Schriften, 1862, ii. p. 394, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. 
p- 156 ff. ; Hityenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 36 f.; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. 
Zeit., p. 482; Liicke, Hin. in. d. Offenb. Johan., 1852, i. p. 318; Ritschl, 
Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 55, p. 294; Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 
334; Tischendorf (A.D. 90—110), Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 92; Ullmann, 
Stud. u. Krit., i. p. 381; Westcott, Ou the Canon, p. 38; Winer, Bibl. 
Realwiorterb. s. v. Barnabas; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 7. 

4 Anaer, Synops. Ey., p. xx.; Baur, Lehrb, Dogmengesch., p. 80 f., 
anm.; Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. i. p. 248 f.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. 
p. 522; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., p. 5 ff; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. pp. 268, 
513; Hefele, Patr. Ap. Proleg., p. vii. ff; Sendschr. d. Ap. Barn., p. 
141 f.; Horne (first quarter of second century), Introd. N. T. ed. 7're- 
gelles, 1869, iv, p. 333; Késtlin, Der Ursprung synopt. Evy., p 121; 
Keim (A.D. 120—130), Jesu v. Nazara, 1867, i. p. 143; Lipsius, in Schen- 
kel’s Bibel-Lexicon, s. vy. Barnabas, 1869, i. p. 372; Miiller, Erkl. d. 
Barnabasbr., 1869, pp. 18, 109; Neander, K. G., 1843, p. 1133 ff. ; 
Schneckenburger, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1859, p. 294; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeitalter., ii. p. 240 f.; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, 1857, p. 392 ff., 
H’buch Einl. in. d. Apocr,, 1863, ii. pp. 290, 376 f., Der Ursprung, p. 
143 ff., Die Eyangelien, 1870, p. 631; Wéeseler, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1870, p. 289. . 

§ Donaldson (later than first quarter, but before end of second century), 
Hist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 220 ff. 

6 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 221 ff; Schenkel, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1837, p. 652 ff 
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MS., a portion of the “Epistle of Barnabas” was only 
_known through an ancient Latin version, the first four 
and a half chapters of the Greek having been lost. The 
Greek text, however, is now complete, although often 
very corrupt. The author quotes largely from the Old 
Testament, and also from apocryphal works.’ He 
nowhere mentions any book or writer of the New 
Testament, and with one asserted exception, which we 
shall presently examine, he quotes no passage agreeing 
with our Gospels. We shall refer to these, commencing 
at once with the most important. | 

In the ancient Latin translation of the Epistle, the 
only form, as we have just said, in which until the dis- 
covery of the Codex Sinaiticus the first four and a half 
chapters were extant, the following passage occurs: 
“ Adtendamus ergo, ne forte, sicut scriptum est, multi 
vocati pauci electi inveniamur.”? “Let us, therefore, 
beware lest we should be found, as it is written: 
“Many are called, few are chosen.” These words 
are found in our first Gospel (xxi. 14), and as the 
formula by which they are here introduced—‘it is 
written,” is generally understood to indicate a quo- 
tation from Holy Scripture, it was and is argued by 
some that here we have a passage from one of our 
Gospels quoted in a manner which shows that, at the 
time the Epistle of Barnabas was written, the ‘‘ Gospel 
according to Matthew was already considered Holy 
Scripture.” Whilst this portion of the text existed only 
in the Latin version, it was argued that the “sicut 
scriptum est,” at least, must be an interpolation, and in 
any case that it could not be deliberately applied, at that 


_ ? Cf. chaps, ii., iv., vi., ix., xii., xvi., &c. 2 Ch. iv. 
3 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 92 ff. 


¢ 
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date, to a passage in any writings of the New Testa- 
ment. On the discovery of the Sinaitic MS., however, 
the words were found in the Greek text in that Codex : 
TpOTEXOMEV, MHTOTE, @S yeypamTat, TOOL KhyTol, ddiyor 
dé éxexrol edpeMdpnev. The question, therefore, is so far 
modified that, however much we may suspect the Greek 
text of interpolation, it must be accepted as the basis of 
discussion that this passage, whatever its value, exists in 
the oldest, and indeed only (and this point must not be 
forgotten) complete MS. of the Greek Epistle. 

Now with regard to the value of the expression “ it is 
written,” it may be remarked that in no case could its 
use in the Epistle of Barnabas indicate more than indi- 
vidual opinion, and it could not, for reasons to be pre- 
sently given, be considered to represent the decision of the 
Church. In the very same chapter in which the formula 
is used in connection with the passage we are consider- 
ing, itis also employed to introduce a quotation from 
the Book of Enoch,’ wept 06 yéypamrat, as “Evay héyet, 
and elsewhere (c. xi.) he quotes from another apocry- 
phal book? as one of the prophets.* Again, he refers to 
the Cross of Christ in another prophet saying: “ And 
when shall these things come to pass? and the Lord 


1 Enoch, lxxxix. 61 f., xe. 17. This book is again quoted in ch. xvi. 

2 Cf. IV Ezra iv. 33, v. 5. 

3 Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra Can. receptum, Fasc. ii. p. 75, Die Proph. 
Ezra und Daniel, 1863, p. 70, Die ap. Viter, p. 47; Wéesler, Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit., 1870, p. 290; Miller, Erkl. d. Barnabasbriefes, p. 272; Le Moyne, 
Varia Sacra, ii. p. 836; Hefele, Sendschr. d. Barnab., p. 225; Cotelier, 
Patr. Ap., p. 388; Volkmar, H’buch in d. Apocr., ii. p. 24; Holtzmann, 
Zeitschr, wiss. Theol., 1871, p. 340; Hwald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 159, 
anm. 1; Riggenbach, Zeugn. Ey. Joh., p. 87; Lticke, Einl. Offenb. Joh,, 
p. 151 f.; Donaldson, Hist, Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p, 244 f. Those of the 
above critics who do not admit that the quotation is absolutely taken 
from IV. Ezra, at least fully recognize it to be from an apocryphal source, 
which is sufficient for our present argument. 
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saith: When,&e. . . . &addo pope héyov7e 

p28 . héyer Kvpwos’ «.td.” He also quotes 
‘obi as the apoeryphal “Book of Wisdom” as Holy 
Scripture, and in like manner several other unknown 
works. When it is remembered that the Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, the Pastor of Hermas, the 
Epistle of Barnabas itself, and many other apocryphal 
works have been quoted by the Fathers as Holy 
Scripture, the distinctive value of such an expression 
may be understood. With this passing remark, however, 
we proceed to say that this supposed quotation from 
Matthew as Holy Scripture by proving too much abso- 
lutely destroys its value as evidence. The generality of 
competent and impartial critics are agreed, that it is 
impossible to entertain the idea that one of our Gospels 
could have held the rank of Holy Scripture at the date 
of this Epistle, seeing that, for more than half a century 
after, the sharpest line was drawn between the writings 
of the Old Testament and of the New, and the former 
alone quoted as, or accorded the consideration of, Holy 
Scripture.’ If this were actually a quotation from our 
first Gospel, already in the position of Holy Scripture, 
it would indeed be astonishing that the Epistle, putting 
out of the question other Christian writings for half a 
century after it, teeming as it does with extracts from 
the Old Testament, and from known, and unknown, 
apocryphal works, should thus limit its use of the Gospel 


1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 28; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 513; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 246; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 7; 
Eichhorn, Einl. N. T.,1. p. 127; Orelli, Selecta Patr., 1820, p. 5 f.; Rump/, 
N. Rey. de Théologie, 1867, p. 364; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 10 ff. ; 
Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 145; Weizsticker, Zur Kr. d. Bar- 
nabasbr., p. 34 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 119, H’buch Einl. Apocr., 
ii. p. 290 f. 
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to afew words, totally neglecting the rich store which 
it contains, and quoting, on the other hand, words of 
Jesus not recorded at all in any of our Synoptics. It is 
impossible that, if the author of the “ Epistle of Barna- 
bas” was acquainted with any one of our Gospels, and 
considered it an inspired and canonical work, he could 
have neglected it in such a manner. ‘The peculiarity 
of the quotation which he is supposed to make, which 
we shall presently point out, renders such limitation to 
it doubly singular upon any such hypothesis. The 
absurdity of the assertion, however, will become more 
apparent as we proceed with our examination, and 
perceive that all the early writers avoid our Gospels, if 
they knew them at all, and systematically make use of 
other works, and that the inference that Matthew was 
considered Holy Scripture, therefore, rests solely upon 
this quotation of half a dozen words. 

The application of such a formula to a supposed quota- 
tion from one of our Gospels, in so isolated an instance, 
led to the belief that, even if the passage were taken 
from our first Synoptic, the author of the Epistle in 
quoting it laboured under the impression that it was 
derived from some prophetical book.! We daily see how 
difficult it is to trace the source even of the most familiar 
quotations. Instances of such confusion of memory are 
frequent in the writings of the Fathers, and many can be 
pointed out in the New Testament itself. For instance, 
in Matt. xxvii. 9 f. the passage from Zechariah xi. 12-13 
is attributed to Jeremiah; in Mark i. 1, a quotation 


1 Orelli, Selecta Patr., p. 5; Weizsticker, Zur Kr. Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 10 f.; Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, 
p. 145; Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra u. Daniel, p. 70; Volkmar, H’buch 
Hinl. Apocr., u., p. 290 f. 
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from Malachi iii. 1 is ascribed to Isaiah. In 1 Corin- 
thians i. 9, a passage is quoted as Holy Scripture which 
is not found in the Old Testament at all, but which is 
taken, as Origen and Jerome state, from an apocryphal 
work, “The Revelation of Elias,”’ and the passage is 
similarly quoted by the so-called Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians (xxxiv). Then in what prophet did the 
author of the first Gospel find the words (xiii. 35): 
“That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet,? saying: I will open my mouth in parables; | 
will utter things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world ” ? 

Orelli,? afterwards followed by many others,* suggested 
that the quotation was probably intended for one in 
IV Ezra viii. 3: “Nam multi creati sunt, pauci autem 
salvabuntur.”® “For many are created, but few shall be 
saved.” Bretschneider proposed as an emendation of 
the passage in Ezra the substitution of “vocati” for 
“ creat,’ but, however plausible, his argument did not 
meet with much favour.® Along with this passage was 
also suggested a similar expression in IV Ezra ix. 15: 
“Plures sunt qui pereunt, quam qui salvabuntur.” “There 


1 Origen, Tract. xxxv., § 17 in Matth.; Hieron. ad Isaiz, lxiv., Epist. 
ci. ; ef. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr., N. T.,i. p. 342* ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 102; Jacobson, Patr. Ap., i. p. 126 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 11. 

2 In the Cod. Sinaiticus a later hand has here inserted ‘‘ Isaiah.” 

3 Selecta Patr., p. 5. 

* Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra u. Dan., p. 62 f., ef. Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 
1868, p. 32; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, aufl. 5, p. 55; Scholten, Die ilt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 11; cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 116, H’buch Einl. as or 
li. p. 105; Weizsdéicker, Zar Kr. Barnabasbr., p. 34. 

5 Cf. Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apoer. ii. p. 105. 

§ Cf. Miller, Erkl. d. Barnabasbr., p. 127; Liicke, Einl. Offenb. Joh., 
1852, p. 153 f. 
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are more who perish than who shall be saved.” The 
Greek of the three passages may read as follows :— 

Mt. xxii. 14. ~  ToAXol ydp eiow kAnrol, ddiyor S€ éxexroi- 

Ep. Bar, iv. TIoAAol KAnroi, ddvyot Sé éxXexroi- 

IV Ezra, viii. 3 Toddol yap eyennOnoay, orALyo 8€ ewOjoovrat. 
There can be no doubt that the sense of the reading in 
IV Ezra is exactly that of the Epistle, and for the rest, 
we must not forget that the original Greek? is lost, and 
that we are wholly dependent on the translations and 
versions extant, regarding whose numerous variations 
and great corruption there are no differences of opinion. 
We have, therefore, no certainty as to the Greek text 
which the author of the Epistle and of the first Gospel 
may have had before them, and the sense of the passage 
with its context must, therefore, have all the greater 
weight. 

On examining the passage as it occurs in our first 
Synoptic, we are at the very outset struck by the singular 
fact, that this short saying appears twice in that Gospel 
with a different context, and in each case without any 
propriety of application to what precedes it, whilst it is 
not found at all in either of the other two Synoptics. 
The first time we meet with it is at the close of the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard.* The house- 
holder engages the labourers at different hours of the 
day, and pays those who had worked but one hour the 
same wages as those who had borne the burden and heat 
of the day, and the reflection at the close is, xx. 16: 

' We might also point to the verse x. 97, ‘‘ For thou art blessed above 
many, and art called near to the Most High, and so are but few.” ‘Tu 
enim beatus es pre multis, et vocatus es apud Altissimum, sicut et pauci.” 

? Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apoer., ii. p. 279, p. 317 ff. ; Fritzsche, Exeg. 
H’buch, i. p. 10 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra u. Dan., p. 8 f, 


3 Matt. xx. 1—16. 
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“Thus the last shall be first and the first last ; for many 
are called but few chosen.” It is perfectly evident 
that neither of these sayings, but especially not that 
with which we are concerned, has any connection with 
the parable at all. There is no question of many or 
few, or of selection or rejection ; all the labourers are 
engaged and paid alike. If there be a moral at all to 
the parable, it is the justification of the master: “Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ?” 
It is impossible to imagine a saying more irrelevant to 
its context than “many are called but few chosen,” in 
such a place. The passage occurs again (xxii. 14) in 
connection with the parable of the king who made a 
marriage for his son. The guests who are at first 
invited refuse to come, and are destroyed by the king’s 
armies ; but the wedding is nevertheless “ furnished 
with guests” by gathering together as many as are 
found in the highways. A new episode commences 
when the king comes in to see the guests (v.11). He 
observes a man there who has not on a wedding garment, 
and he desires the servants to (v. 13) “ Bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him into the darkness without,’ where 
“there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ;”! and 
then comes our passage (v. 14): “For many are called 
but few chosen.” Now, whether applied to the first 
or to the latter part of the parable, the saying is irre- 
levant. The guests first called were in fact chosen as 
much as the last, but themselves refused to come, and 
of all those who, being “called ” from the highways and 
byways, ultimately furnished the wedding with guests 

’ This is not the place to criticize the expectation of finding a wedding 
garment on a guest hurried in from highways and byways, or the punish- 


ment inflicted for such an offence, as questions affecting the character of 
the parable. 
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in their stead, only one was rejected. It is clear 
that the facts here distinctly contradict the moral that 
“few are chosen.” In both places the saying is, as 
it were, “dragged in by the hair.” On examination, 
however, we find that the oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament omit the sentence from Matthew xx. 16. It 
is neither found in the Sinaitic nor Vatican codices, and 
whilst it has not the support of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which is defective at the part, nor of the Dublin rescript 
(z), which omits it, many other MSS. are also without 
it. The total irrelevancy of the saying to its context, 
its omission by the oldest authorities from Matth. xx. 16, 
where it appears in later MSS., and its total absence 
from both of the other Gospels, must at once strike 
every one as peculiar, and as very unfortunate, to say 
the least of it, for those who make extreme assertions 
with regard to its supposed quotation by the Epistle of 
Barnabas. Weiziicker, with great probability, suggests 
that in this passage we have merely a well-known pro- 
verb, which the author of the first gospel has introduced 
into his work from some uncanonical or other source, 
and placed in the mouth of Jesus.’ Certainly under the 
circumstances it can scarcely be maintained in its present 
context as a historical saying of Jesus. Ewald, who 
naturally omits it from Matthew xx. 16, ascribes the 
parable xx. 1—16 as well as that xxii. 1—14, in which 
it stands, originally to the Spruchsammlung? or collection 
of discourses, out of which, with intermediate works, he 
considers that our first Gospel was composed.* However 
this may be, there is, it seems to us, every reason for 
believing that it was not originally a part of these 
1 Zur Kr. des Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. 


2 Die drei ersten Evv., 1850. * Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ii. 1849, p. 191 ff. 
R 2 
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parables, and that it is not in that sense historical ; and 
there is, therefore, no ground for asserting that it may 
not either have been derived from the original text of 
IV Ezra by the Gospel, or by both from some older work, 
from which also it may have come into the “ Epistle of 
Barnabas.” 

In the IV Book of Ezra the saying is perfectly in 
keeping with its context, and, as we shall see, with 
the context of the Epistle. In IV Ezra vii. the angel 
discourses with Ezra of God’s dealings with man, and 
more especially with Israel, and of the difficulty of 
securing salvation. He speaks in parables (v. 3—5). 
The sea is wide and deep, but if the entrance to it be 
narrow like a river, a man must go through the narrow 
to the wide (v. 6—9). <A city built in a broad plain is 
full of good things, but can only be approached by one 
narrow path, by which only one man can pass at a time, 
beset by dangers on either hand. If this city be given 
to a man for his inheritance, must he not pass the danger 
set before it in order to obtain the inheritance ? v. 10, 
“And I said: It is so Lord.” Then said he unto me: 
“Even so is Israel’s portion.” And then he goes on to 
say that God made the world for Israel, and to de- 
scribe the consequences of Adam’s fall, laying down in 
various forms the maxim that man must /abour to enter 
into the inheritance. v. 20, “For there be many that 
perish in this life, because they despise the law of God 
that is set before them,” and deny his covenants. Then 
Ezra points out that (v. 36 ff) Abraham and Moses, 
Samuel, David, Elias, and Ezechias, prayed for others at 
various times, “and the righteous have prayed for the 
ungodly ; wherefore,” he asks, “shall it not be so now 
also?” The angel answers at much length, and after 
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describing the final judgment of God, the punishment of | 
the wicked, and the blessedness of the just, he winds up 
with the statement regarding the future life (v. 59) : 
* For this is the life whereof Moses spake unto the people 
while he lived, saying, Choose thee life, that thou mayest 
live. (v.63) Nevertheless they believed not him, nor yet 
the prophets after him, no nor me, which have spoken 
unto them,” &c. Ezra replies that he knows God is 
gracious and merciful, for if he did not forgive (v. 70), 
“There should be very few left peradventure in an in- 
numerable multitude (ch. viii. 1). And he answered me, 
saying, the Most High hath made this world for many; 
but the world to come for few (v. 2). I will tell thee 
a similitude, Esdras; As when thou askest the earth, 
it shall say unto thee, that it giveth much mould whereof 
earthen vessels are made, but little dust that gold cometh 
of: even so is the course of this present world (v. 3). 
There be many created, but few shall be saved.” In the 
Epistle of Barnabas (ch. iv.) the author commences by an 
exhortation to flee from iniquity and set our affection on 
the world to come, seeing that the final judgment is at 
hand; and he quotes the book of Enoch: “For on 
account of this the Lord has cut short the times.and the 
days, that his Beloved may hasten ; and He will come to 
his inheritance.” After some other passages on the latter 
times, he warns those whom he addresses not to deceive 
themselves, saying that “‘the covenant was both theirs 
(Israel’s) and ours,” for they finally lost it after Moses 
had already received it. _ After enlarging on this, and on 
the conduct which should be adopted in view of the last 
days, the writer winds up: “The Lord will judge the 
world without respect of persons. Each will receive as 
he has done, &c., &e. But give heed to this, my brethren, 
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the more, when ye perceive that after such great signs 
and wonders wrought in Israel they were thus abandoned. 
Let us, therefore, beware lest we should be found as it is 
written : Many are called but few are chosen.” Now the 
saying here is not employed in any connection similar to 
the parables with which it is associated in our Gospel, 
but on the other hand it is decidedly and markedly 
employed in the same spirit as in [IV Ezra, and with 
similar context. It is almost impossible, in view of 
all the circumstances, to avoid the conclusion that the 
Epistle either quotes from a form of Ezra, or from an 
original work from which the author of that apocalyptic 
writing derived it, and that not only it was not quoted 
from our Synoptic, but that the saying is not rightfully 
part of that Gospel at all, but has been introduced 
thither without reason or propriety from some other 
work. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the 
author of the Epistle quotes other passages from IV 
Ezra, and that the work was much used by the early 
Christians. We have already mentioned that it is 
quoted in the so-called Epistle of Clement to the Cor- 
inthians. In ch. xii. of the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
following passage, to which we have partially referred, 
occurs : ‘‘ In like manner he refers to the cross in another 
prophet, saying: ‘ And when shall these things come to 
pass?’ And the Lord saith, ‘ When a tree shall be bent 
and arise, and when blood shall flow out of wood.’”! In 
IV Kzra we find : (ch. iv. 33) And when shall these things 
come to pass? (ch,v.5.) “And blood shall drop out of wood, 


c , ~ a 
* ‘Opotws médw rept tod otavpod dpifer ev Dw mpopytyn Aéyorte* Kai wdre 
”~ , 7 ”~ 
Tavta guvtehecOnoera; Ayer kvpios* “Oray Evdov KAOR Kal dvaoTh, Kat Gray 
> A ce , -* 
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&c.”! It is to be regretted that we no longer have the 
original of IV Ezra, but the quotation so far corresponds 
perfectly with the passage above, and was evidently 
derived from it, Although there is no similar phrase 
to; “ When a tree shall be bent and arise,’ in our text, 
it may have originally existed, or have been added from 
some other apocryphal book no longer extant.? There is, 
however, another passage which deserves to be mentioned, 
The Epistle has the following quotation : “ Again, I will 
show thee how, in regard to us, the Lord saith, He 
maketh a new creation in the last times. The Lord 
saith : Behold I make the first as the last.”* Now even 
Tischendorf does not pretend that this is a quotation of 
Matth. xx. 16,* ‘‘ Thus the last shall be first and the first 
last,” (ovrws E€vovtar ot EoxXaToL TPATOL Kai ol TpOToL 
€oxaror) the sense of which is quite different. The appli- 
cation of the saying in this place in the first Synoptic 
Gospel is evidently quite false, and depends merely on the 
ring of words and not of ideas. Strange to say it is not 
found in either of the other gospels, but, like the famous 
phrase which we have been considering, it nevertheless 
appears twice, quite irrelevantly, in two places of the 
first Gospel. In xix. 30 it is quoted again with slight 
variation: “ But many first shall be last and last first ” 


1 Quando hec? . . . et de ligno sanguis stillabit. Volkmar, H’buch 
Eini. Apoer., ii. p. 18, p. 24; cf. Habbakuk, ii. 11. 

2 Miiller, Erkl, d. Barnabasbr., p. 272, cf. 271; Volkmar, H’buch Einl, 
Apocr., li. p. 24; Donaldson, Hist, Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 229; Hil- 
genfeld, N. 'T. extra can. recept. Fasc., ii. p. 75, Die Proph. Ezra u. Dan., 
p. 70; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 28; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 
1871, p. 340; Hefele, Sendschr. d. Barn., p. 225; Wéeseler, Theol. Stud 
u. Krit., 1870, p. 290; cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. Velkes Isr., vii. p. 159, 
anm, 1. 

3 Tlakw coe émideiEw, mas mpds Has Ayer KUpios- Sevrépay mArAdow én” 
eoxatwv eroingey. héyer KUpios’ “Sov, mow Ta EoxaTa os TA Mp@Ta, C. Vi. 

* Canon Westcott does not make any reference to it either. 
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(wodAoi Sé Evovrar mpator Eoyaror Kai eoxaTor TpaTOL), 
but without relevancy to the context. Now it will be 
remembered that at xx. 16 it occurs in several MSS. in 
connection with “Many are called but few are chosen,” 
although the oldest codices omit the latter passage, and 
the separate quotation of these two passages by the 
author of the Epistle, with so marked a variation in the 
second, renders it almost certain that he found both in 
the source from which he quotes. The irrelevant use 
made of both in the Gospel seems clearly to indicate 
that they were introduced into it from some other work, 
without perfect. understanding of their connection. The 
passage in the Epistle is referred by many also to IV 
Ezra, v. 42, but we quote the verse preceding and follow- 
ing, for the sake of showing context: (v.41) “And 
I said, Behold, Lord, yet art thou nigh unto them that 
be reserved till the end: and what shall they do that 
have been before me, or we that be now, or they that shall 
come after us?” (v. 42) “And he said unto me, I will 
liken my judgment unto a ring; like as there is no 
slackness of the last, even so there is no swiftness of the 
first : (v. 43) So I answered and said : Couldest thou not 
make those that have been made, and be now, and that 
are to come, at once, &c., &c.”” Without dwelling on this, 
the passage clearly is not referable to our first Gospel. 
We have, however, more than sufficiently considered, 
the famous “ Many are called, &c.” We believe that the 
passage was most certainly not quoted from our Synoptic. 
Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that it 
might have been derived from the Gospel, what would 
that do towards proving its authenticity or veracity ? 
No Gospel is named, and no author indicated ; and even 
assuming it to have been derived from the first Gospel, 
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nothing but its mere existence could thence be inferred, 
. But even this inference would be unwarrantable from 
such evidence, for supposing the saying to be historical, 
which those who quote the Gospel as evidence for miracles 
must maintain, the mere quotation of a historical saying 
without indication of source, which might equally have 
been found in a dozen other works then extant, could 
not form proof even of the existence of any one special 
Gospel. 

There can be no doubt that many Scriptural texts 
have crept into early Christian writings which originally 
had no place there ; and where attendant circumstances 
are suspicious, it is always well to remember the fact. 
An instance of the interpolation of which we speak is 
found in the “Epistle of Barnabas.” In one place the 
phrase: “ Give to every one that asketh of thee” (aavri 
7T@ aitovrti ce Sidov)' occurs, not as a quotation, but 
merely woven into the Greek text as it existed before the 
discovery of the Sinaitic MS. This phrase is the same 
as the precept in Luke vi. 30, although it was argued by 
some that, as no other trace of the third Gospel existed in 
the Epistle, it was more probably an alteration of the text 
of Matth. v. 42. Omitting the phrase from the passage 
in the Epistle, the text read as follows: “Thou shalt not 
hesitate to give, neither shalt thou murmur when thou 
givest . . . . so shalt thou know who is the good Recom- 
penser of the reward.” The supposed quotation, in- 
serted where we have left a blank, really interrupted the 
sense and repeated the previous injunction. The oldest 
MS., the “Codex Sinaiticus,’ omits the quotation, and 
so ends the question, but it is afterwards inserted by 
another hand. Some pious scribe, in fact, seeing the 


1 Ch. xix. 
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relation of the passage to the Gospel, had added the 
words in the margin as a gloss, and they afterwards 
found their way into the text. In this manner very 
many similar glosses have crept into the text which they 
were originallly intended to illustrate. 

Tischendorf, who does not allude to this, lays much 
stress upon the following passage: “ But when he selected 
His own apostles, who should preach His Gospel, who 
were sinners above all sin, in order that he might show 
that He came not to call the righteous but sinners, then 
He manifested Himself to be the Son of God.”? We 
may remark that, in the common Greek text, the words 
“to repentance” were inserted after “ sinners,” but they 
are not found in the Sinaitic MS. In like manner many 
Codices insert them in Matth. ix. 13 and Mark ii. 17, but 
they are not found in some of the oldest MSS., and are 
generally rejected. Tischendorf considers them a later 
addition both to the text of the Gospel and of the 
Epistle? But this very fact is suggestive. It is clear 
that a supposed quotation has been deliberately adjusted 
to what was considered to be the text of the Gospel. Why 
should the whole phrase not be equally an interpola- 
tion? We shall presently see that there is reason to 
think that it is so. Athough there is no quotation in 
the passage, who, asks Tischendorf,? could mistake the 
words as they stand in Matthew, ix. 13, “ For I came not 
to call the righteous but sinners”? Now this passage is 
referred to by Origen in his work against Celsus, in a way 
which indicates that the supposed quotation did not exist 

"Ore 8€ rods [Sious droaTédous Tois péddovtas Knpbacew Td edayyédov 
avtov é£edé£aro, évras imép macay dpaptiay dvopwrépous, iva deién, Gre ovK 


pAOev xadécat dixaiovs, dAAG dpaptradods, Tére havépwcen Eavrov eivat vidv beod. 
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in his copy. Origen says: “And as Celsus has called 
the Apostles of Jesus infamous men, saying that they 
were tax-gatherers and worthless sailors, we have to 
remark on this, that, &..... Now in the Catholic 
Epistle of Barnabas from which, perhaps, Celsus derived 
the statement that the Apostles were infamous and 
wicked men, it is written that ‘Jesus selected his own 
Apostles who were sinners above all sin,” 1—and then he 
goes on to quote the expression of Peter to Jesus 
(Luke vy. 8), and then I Timothy, i. 15; but he nowhere 
refers to the supposed quotation in the Epistle. Now, if 
we read the passage without the quotation, we have : 
“But when he selected his own Apostles who should 
preach his Gospel, who were sinners above all sin... . 
then he manifested himself to be the Son of God.” 
Here a pious scribe very probably added in the margin 
the gloss : “in order that he might show that he came 
not to call the righteous but sinners,” to explain the 
passage, and as in the case of the phrase: ‘‘Give to 
every one that asketh of thee,” the gloss became subse- 
quently incorporated with the text. The Epistle, how- 
ever, goes on to give the only explanation which the 
author intended, and which clashes with that of the 
scribe. “For if he had not come in the flesh, how 
could men have been saved by beholding him? Seeing 
that looking on the sun that is not to be in the future, 
the work of his hands, they have not even power to 
endure his rays. Accordingly, the Son of Man came in 
the flesh for this, that he might bring to a head the 
number of their sins who had persecuted to death his 
prophets.” The argument of Origen bears out this 


1 Confra Cels., i. 63. 
2 Ei yap py pAOev ev capki, was av eo@Onaav oi avOpwmor Brémovres aitov ; 
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view, for he does not at all take the explanation of 
the gloss as to why Jesus chose his disciples from 
such a class, but he reasons: “ What is there strange, 
therefore, that Jesus being minded to manifest to the 
race of men his power to heal souls, should have selected 
infamous and wicked men, and should have elevated 
them so far, that they became patterns of the purest virtue 
to those who were brought by their persuasion to the 
Gospel of Christ.” The argument, both of the author 
of the Epistle and of Origen, is different from that 
suggested by the phrase under examination, and we 
consider it a mere gloss introduced into the text; 
which, as the eis perdvovay shows, has, in the estima- 
tion of Tischendorf himself, been deliberately altered. 
If, however, it originally formed part of the text, it is 
absurd to affirm that it is any proof of the use or 
existence of the first Gospel. The words of Jesus in 
Matt. ix. 12—14, evidently belong to the oldest tra- 
dition of the Gospel, and, in fact, Ewald ascribes them, 
apart from the remainder of the chapter, originally 
to the Spruchsammlung, from which, with two inter- 
mediate books, he considers that our present Matthew 
was composed.? Nothing can be more certain than 
that such sayings, if they be admitted to be historical 
at all, must have existed in many other works, and 
the mere fact of their happening to be also in one of the 


ort Tov peAdovra pi iva HALov, Epyov Tav xeipav aiTov imdpxovra, ep Sdémovres 
oix icxtovow eis Tas axtivas aitot avropbadunoa ; ovxodv 6 vids Tow Oeod eis 
tovto HAGev év capi, iva Td Teer Tov dpaptiay avaxepadraiwoy Tois dumtacw 
év avdrw tovs mpodaras airov. Cc. V. 
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Gospels which has survived, cannot prove its use, or even 
its existence at the time the Epistle of Barnabas was 
written, more especially as the phrase does not occur as a 
quotation, and there is no indication of the source from 
which it was derived. 

Tischendorf, however, finds a further analogy between 
the Epistle and the Gospel of Matthew, in ch. xii. “‘ Since, 
therefore, in the future, they were to say that Christ was 
the son of David, fearing and perceiving clearly the 
error of the wicked,” David himself prophesied—‘‘ The 
Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my right hand until | 
make thine enemies thy footstool.” Tischendorf upon 
this inquires: “Could Barnabas so write without the 
supposition, that his readers had Matthew, xxi. 41. ff, 
before them, and does not such a supposition likewise 
infer the actual authority of Matthew’s Gospel ?”? Such 
rapid argument and extreme conclusions are startling 
indeed, but, in his haste, our critic has forgotten to state 
the whole case. The author of the Epistle has been 
elaborately showing that the Cross of Christ is repeatedly 
typified in the Old Testament, and at the commencement 
of the chapter, after quoting the passage from IV Ezra, 
iv. 33, v. 5, he points to the case of Moses, to whose 
heart ‘‘ the spirit speaks that he should make a form of 
the cross,” by stretching forth his arms in supplication, 
and so long as he did so Israel prevailed over their 
enemies ; and again he typified the cross, when he set up 
the brazen serpent upon which the people might look and 
be healed. Then that which Moses, as a prophet, said to 
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Joshua (Jesus) the son of Nave, when he gave him that 
name, was solely for the purpose that all the people might 
hear that the Father would reveal all things to his Son. 
This name being given to him when he was sent to spy 
out the land, Moses said: “Take a book in thy hands, 
and write what the Lord saith, that the Son of God will 
in the last days cut off by the roots all the house of 
Amalek.” This, of course, is a falsification of the passage, 
Exodus, xvii. 14, for the purpose of making it declare 
Jesus to be the “Son of God.” Then proceeding in the 
same strain, he says: ‘‘ Behold again Jesus is not the 
son of Man, but the Son of God, manifested in the type 
and in the flesh. Since, therefore, in the future, they 
were to say that Christ was the son of David,” (and here 
follows the passage we are discussing) “fearing and per- 
ceiving clearly the error of the wicked, David himself 
prophesied: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ 
And again, thus speaks Isaiah: ‘The Lord said to Christ 
my Lord, whose right hand I have held, that the nations 
may obey Him, and I will break in pieces the strength of 
kings.’ Behold how David calleth Him Lord, and the 
Son of God.” And here ends the chapter and the sub- 
ject. Now it is quite clear that the passage occurs, not 
as a reference to any such dilemma as that in Matthew, 
xxii. 41 ff., but simply as one of many passages which, at 
the commencement of our era, were considered prophetic 
declarations of the divinity of Christ, in opposition to the 
expectation of the Jews that the Messiah was to be the 
son of David,’ and, as we have seen, in order to prove his 
point the author alters the text. To argue that such a 
passage of a Psalm, quoted in such’a manner in this 


1 Cf. Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, ii. p. 219 ff., 258 ff., 292 ff. 
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epistle, proves the use of our first Synoptic, is simply 
preposterous. 

We have already pointed out that the author quotes 
apocryphal works as Holy Scripture; and we may now 
add that he likewise cites words of Jesus which are 
nowhere found in our Gospels. For instance, in ch. vii. 
we meet with the following expressions directly attributed 
to Jesus. Thus he says: “Those who desire to behold 
me, and to enter into my kingdom, must through 
tribulation and suffering lay hold on me.”! Hilgenfeld ? 
compares this with another passage, similar in sense, in 
IV Ezra, vii. 14; but in any case it is not a quotation 
from our Gospels ;* and with so many passages in them 
suitable to his purpose, it would be amazing, if he knew 
and held Matthew in the consideration which Tischendorf 
asserts, that he should neglect their stores, and go 
elsewhere for such quotations. There is, however, 
nothing in this epistle worthy of the name of evidence 
even of the existence of our Gospels, and, on the con- 
trary, Reuss* has pointed out a passage at the end of 
ch. xv., which is in contradiction with Matthew, the 
Gospel which the author is supposed to know, and with 
Mark, although it agrees with the third Synoptic, which, 
however, is itself in apparent contradiction with the Acts 
of the Apostles, generally ascribed to the same author. 
The epistle says : “ We keep the eighth day with joy, in 
which Jesus rose again from the dead, and when he had 


1 Otra, pyoir, of Oédovrés pe ideiv Kai dYrarbai pov tis Baoeias, dpeirovow 
OrtBevres kat maOdvres KaBeiv pe. C. Vii. 

2 Die Proph. Ezra u. Daniel, p. 70. 

3 Oredner, Beitrage, i. p. 27 anm. 1; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T.,i. p. 128; 
Hilgenfeld, Noy. Test. ex can. receptum, Fasc., ii. p. 70; Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., i. p. 331* ; ef. Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 15. 

4 Gesch, h. Schr. N. T., p. 233. 
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manifested. himself, ascended into the heavens.” In 
making the resurrection, appearances to the disciples, and 
the Ascension take place in one day, the author is in 
agreement with Justin Martyr,! who made use of a 
Gospel different from ours. 


THE Pastor of Hermas is another work which very 
nearly secured permanent canonical rank with the 
writings of the New Testament. It was quoted as Holy 
Scripture by the Fathers and held to be divinely inspired, 
and it was publicly read in the Churches.? It has a 
place, with the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” in the Sinaitic 
Codex, after the canonical books. In early times it was 
attributed to the Hermas who is mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Romans, xiv. 14, in consequence of a mere 
conjecture to that effect by Origen ;* but the Canon of 
Muratori* confidently ascribes it to a brother of Pius, 
Bishop of Rome, and at least there does not seem any 
ground for the statement of Origen.’ It may have 

? Apol., i. 67, 50. 

2 Treneus, Adv. Her., iv. 20, § 2; Clemens Al., Strom., i. 29, § 181, ii. 
1, § 3, vi. 15, § 1381; Tertullian, De Orat., 12. He rejected it later. De 
Pudic., 10; Origen, Comm. in Rom., lib, x. 31, Hom., viii. in Num., 
Hom. i. in Psalm 37, De Princip., ii. 1, § 3, ii. 2, § 4; cf. Eusebius, 
H. E., iii. 3, v. 8; iii. 25; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., i. 68. 

3 Puto autem quod Hermas iste sit scriptor libelli illius qui Pastor ap- 
pellatur, que scriptura valde mihi utilis videtur, et ut puto divinitus in- 
spirata. In Rom. lib. x. 31. 

4 Routh, Reliq. Sacre, i. p. 396; Tregelles, Canon Murat., p. 20. 

5 Oredner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 90 f.; Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxiv.; 
Bunsen, Hippolytus, i: p. 428; Gratz, Disq. in Past. Herme, 1820, part. i. 


p. 8f.; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. lxii. f.; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 272; 
Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 297; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 173. 
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been written about the middle of the second century or 
a little earlier.’ 

Tischendorf dismisses this important memorial of the 
early Christian Church with a note of two lines, for it 
has no quotations either from the Old or New Testa- 
ment.? He does not even venture to insinuate that it 
contains any indications of acquaintance with our 
Gospels. The only direct quotation in the “ Pastor” is 
from an apocryphal work which is cited as Holy Scrip- 
ture: “The Lord is nigh unto them who return to him, 
as it is written in Eldad and Modat, who prophesied to 
the people in the wilderness.”* This work, which 
appears in the Stichometry of Nicephorus amongst the 
apocrypha of the Old Testament, is no longer extant.* 


1 Anger, Synopsis Ev., p. xxiv. ; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N.T., p. 271f. ; 
Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 90 f., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 37; Ritschl, 
Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 282 ff., 297 ff.; Bunsen, Hippolytus, i. p. 428; 
Baur, Vorles. Dogmengesch. I. i. p. 251 ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 173 ; 
Tregelles, Canon Murat., p. 64 ; Liicke, Einl. Offenb. Joh. 1852, p. 337 f. ; 
Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 283; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, i. 
p. 143; Hofstede de Groot, Basilides, 1868; Gratz, Disq. in Past. Hermes, 
p- 1; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. xii ff.; Ewald (A.D. 110—120), Gesch. d. V. 
Isr., vii. p. 340 ; Zeller (first 10 years 2nd century), Die Apostelgesch., 
p. 7; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. pp. 328 ff. ; Hilgenfeld (A.D. 117— 
138), Die ap. Vater, p. 160 f., cf. p. 127 ; Volkmar (A.D. 130), Der Ur- 
sprung, p. 64; Einl. Apocr., li. p. 297; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 6; 
Lechler, Das. ap. u. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 489. 

2 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 182; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 175; 
Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 48 f. 

5 "Eyyds kupwos trois émiatpepopevos, as yéypartra év T@ *EXSAS Kai Mwdar, 
Trois mpopyrevoacw ev TH epnuw To raw: Vis. ii. 3; cf. Numbers xi. 26 f., 
Sept. Vers. 

* Cf. Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 119 ff., 145. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS—THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP. 


ALTHOUGH, in reality, appertaining to a very much 
later period, we shall here refer to the so-called “ Epistles 
of Ignatius,” and examine any testimony which they 
afford regarding the date and authenticity of our Gospels. 
There are in all fifteen epistles bearing the name of 
Ionatius. Three of these, addressed to the Virgin Mary 
and the Apostle John (2), exist only in a Latin version, 
and these, together with five others directed to Mary of 
Cassobelze, to the Tarsians, to the Antiochans, to Hero 
of Antioch, and to the Philippians, of which there are 
versions both in Greek and Latin, are universally ad- 
mitted to be spurious, and may, so far as their contents 
are concerned, be at once dismissed from all considera- 
tion.’ They are not mentioned by Eusebius, nor does 
any early writer refer to them. Of the remaining seven 
epistles, addressed to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Tral- 
lians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnzeans, and to Poly- 
carp, there are two distinct versions extant, one long 
version, of which there are both Greek and Latin texts, 
and another much shorter, and presenting considerable 

1 Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xxi.; Guericke, H’buch K. G., i. p. 148 ; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml. N. 1T., p. 486; Lardner, Works, ii. p. 68 ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 50 f. ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., 


p- 21; Jacobson, Patr. Ap.,i. p. xxv. ff.; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. XXXVI. ; 
Dressel, Patr. Apost., 1863, p. xxiv. 
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variations, of which there are also both Greek and Latin 
texts. After a couple of centuries of discussion, critics 
almost without exception have finally agreed that the 
longer version is nothing more than an interpolated 
version of the shorter and more ancient form of the 
Epistles. The question regarding the authenticity of the 
Ignatian Epistles, however, was re-opened and complicated 
by the publication, in 1845, by Dr. Cureton, of a Syriac 
version of three epistles only—to Polycarp, to the 
Ephesians, and to the Romans—in a still shorter form, 
discovered amongst a large number of MSS. purchased 
by Dr. Tattam from the monks of the Desert of Nitria. 
These three Syriac epistles have been subjected to the 
severest scrutiny, and many of the ablest, critics have 
pronounced them to be the only authentic Epistles of 
Ignatius, whilst others, who do not admit that even these 
are genuine letters emanating from Ignatius, still prefer 
them to the version of seven Greek epistles, and consider 
them the most ancient form of the letters which we possess.' 
As early as the sixteenth century, however, the strongest 
doubts were expressed regarding the authenticity of any 
of the epistles ascribed to Ignatius. The Magdeburg 
Centuriators first attacked them, and Calvin declared 


1 Bunsen, Ignatius vy. Ant. u. s. Zeit, 1847; Die drei icht. u. d. vier 
unicht. Br. des Ignat., 1847; Bleek, Kinl. N.T., p. 145; Bohringer, K. G. 
in Biograph., 2 Aufl., p. 16; Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version of Eps. 
of St. Ignatius, &c., 1845 ; Vindicise Ignat., 1846, Corpus Ignatianum, 
1849; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vil. p. 313; Lipsius, Aechtheit d. Syr. 
Recens. Ign. Br. in Ilgen’s Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1856, H. i., 1857, 
Abhandl, d. deutsche-morgenl. Gesellschaft, i. 5, 1859, p. 7; Milman, 
Hist. of Chr., ii. p. 102; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 403, anm. ; Weiss, 
Reuter’s Repertorium, Sept. 1852. It must be remembered that many 
critics, who had previously declared themselves in fayour of the shorter 
Greek version of the seyen Epistles, have not re-examined the subject 
since the discovery of the three Syriac Epistles, or have not expressed 


any further opinion, while many others had previously died. 
‘ a2 
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them to be spurious,’ an opinion fully shared by Chem- 
nitz, Dallzeus, and others, and similar doubts, more or 
less definite, were expressed throughout the seventeenth 
century,? and onward to comparatively recent times,’ 
although the means of forming a judgment were not 
then so complete as now. That the epistles were inter- 
polated there was no doubt. Fuller examination and 
more comprehensive knowledge of the subject have con- 
firmed earlier doubts, and a large mass of critics recognize 
that the authenticity of none of these epistles can be 
established, and that they can only be considered later 
and spurious compositions.* 


1 «Nihil neeniis illis, quee sub Ignatii nomine edite sunt, putidius. 
Quo minus tolerabilis est eorum impudentia qui talibus larvis ad fallen- 
dum se instruunt.” Instit. lib., i. 3. 

* By Bochartus, Aubertin, Blondel, Basnage, Casaubon, Cocus, Hum- 
frey, Rivetus, Salmasius, Socinus (Faustus), Parker, Petau, &c., &c.; cf. 
Jacobson, Patr. Apost., i. p. xxv. ; Cureton, Vindicie Ignatian, 1846, 
appendix. 

3 Wotton, Pref. Clem. R. Epp., 1718; J. Owen, Enquiry into original 
nature, &c., Evang. Church: Works, ed. Russel, 1826, vol. xx. p. 147; 
Oudin, Comm. de Script. Eccles. &c., 1722, p. 88; Lampe, Comm. analyt. 
ex Evang. Joan., 1724, i. p. 184; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. 
p. 68 f. ; Beausobre, Hist. Crit. de Manichée, &c., 1734, i. p. 378, note 3; 
Ernesti, N. Theol. Biblioth., 1761, 11. p. 489; Mosheim, de Rebus Christ., 
p. 159 f.; Weismann, Introd. in Memorab. Eccles., 1745, p. 137; Heu- 
mann, Conspect. Reipub. Lit., 1763, p. 492; Schrackh, Chr. Kirchengesch., 
1775, ii. p. 341; Griesbach, Opuscula Academ., 1824, i. p. 26; Rosen- 
miiller, Hist. Interpr. Libr. Sacr. in Eccles., 1795, i. p. 116; Semler, 
Paraphr. in Epist. ii. Petri, 1784, Pref.; Kestner, Comm. de Eusebii 
H. E. condit., 1816, p. 63; Henke, Allg. Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1818, i. p. 96; 
Neander, K. G., 1843, ii. p. 1140, cf. i. p. 357, anm. 1; Bawmgarten- 
Crusius, Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch., 1832, p. 83, cf. Comp. chr. Dogmen- 
gesch., 1840, p. 79; Niedner, Gesch. chr. K., p. 196; Thiersch, Die K.im 
ap. Zeit, p. 322; Hagenbach, K. G., 1. p. 114 f. 5 ef. Cureton, Vind. Igr. 
append. ; Ziegler, Versuch ein. prag. Gesch. d. kirchl. Verfassungs-for- 
men, u. 8s. w., 1798, p. 16; J. HE. C. Schmidt, Versuch ib. d. gedopp. 
Recens. d. Br. S. Ignat. in Henke’s Mag. f. Rel. Phil., u. s. w., 1795; cf. 
Biblioth. f. Krit., u. s. w., N. T., i. p. 463 ff, Urspr. kath. ieanehes t. 1. 
1 A ik A H’buch Chr. K. G., i. p. 200. 

4 Baur, Die sogenannt. Pastoralbr., p. 81 ff., Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1836, 
jil. p. 199 ff., 1838, iii. p. 148 ff. ; Dis Ignat. Br., p. 5 ff.; Gesch. chr. 
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Omitting for the present the so-called Epistle of 
Polycarp te the Philippians, the earliest reference to any 
of these epistles, or to Ignatius himself, is made by 
Trenzeus, who quotes a passage which is found in the 
Epistle to the Romans (ch. iv.), without, however, any 
mention of name, introduced by the following words: 
“ As a certain man of ours said, being condemned to the 
wild beasts on account of his testimony to God: ‘I am 
the wheat of God, and by the teeth of beasts I am 
ground, that I may be found pure bread.’”! Origen 
likewise quotes two brief sentences which he refers to 
Ignatius. The first is merely: ‘‘ But my love is cruci- 
fied,” * which is likewise found in the Epistle to the 
Romans (ch. vii.) ; and the other quoted as “out of one 
of the Epistles” of the martyr Ignatius: “ From the 
Prince of this world was concealed the virginity of 
Mary,” * which is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(ch. xix). Eusebius mentions seven epistles,* and quotes 
one passage from the Epistle to the Romans (ch. v.), 
and a few words from an apocryphal Gospel contained 
Kirche, 1863, i. p. 275 f., anm. 3; Vorles. Dogmengesch. I. i. p. 252; ef. 
Bleck, Einl. N. T., p. 145; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 19; Hichhorn, 
Einl, N. T., i, p. 142 f.; of. Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 302 f,; Harless, 
Comm. tb. Br. Pauli an d. Eph., 1834, p. xxxiy.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. 
Viiter, p. 187 ff., Der Paschastreit, 1860, p. 199; Hase, K. G. 5 Ausg., 
p- 70; Késtlin, Der Ursprung synopt. Evv., p. 126; Krabbe, Urspr. d. apost, 
Constit., p. 267; Lipsius, Verhiltn. d. Textes d. drei Syr. Br., u, s. w., 
1859; Ueber Ursprung u. d. alt. Gebrauch d. Christennamens, 1873, 
p- 7,anm. ; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 521 f., anm. 2; Netz, Stud. 
u. Krit., 1835, p. 881 ff.; Rumpf, N. Rey. de Théol., 1867, p. 8; Réville, 
Le Lien, 1856, Nos. 18—22; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 421, anm. 
18; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40 ff., 50 ff. ; Sohwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeitalter, ii. p. 159 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52 ff.; Die Evangelien, 
p. 636; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 51, anm, 2. 

1 Treneus, Ady. Her., v. 28, § 4; Eusebius, H. E., iii. 36. Lardner 
expresses a doubt whether this is a quotation at all. 


? Prolog. in Cantic. Canticor. 
> Hom. yi. in Lucam. *H. E., iii. 36. 
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in the Epistle to the Smyrmmzans (ch. iii), the source 
of which he says that he does not know, and he cites 
from Irenzeus the brief quotation given above, and refers 
to the mention of the epistles in the letter of Polycarp 
which we reserve. It will be observed that all these 
quotations, with the exception of the last, are taken from 
the three Epistles which exist in the Symac translation, 
and they are found in that version ; and the first occasion 
on which any passage attributed to Ignatius is quoted 
which is not in the Syriac version of the three Epistles 
occurs in the second half of the fourth century, when 
Athanasius, in his Epistle regarding the Synods of 
Ariminum and Selucia,' quotes a few words from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. vii.) ; but although foreign 
to the Syriac text, it is to be noted that the words are 
at least from a form of one of the three epistles which 
exist in that version.? It is a fact, therefore, that up to 
the second half of the fourth century no quotation 
ascribed to Ignatius, except one by Eusebius, exists, 
which is not found in the three short Syriac letters. 

As we have already remarked, the Syriac version of 
the three epistles is very much shorter than the shorter 
Greek version, the Epistle to the Ephesians, for instance, 
being only about one-third of the length of the Greek 
text. Those who still maintain the superior authenticity 
of the Greek shorter version argue that the Syriac is an 
epitome of the Greek. This does not, however, seem 
tenable when the matter is-carefully examined. Although 
so much is absent from the Syriac version, not only is 
there no interruption of the sense and no obscurity or 
undue curtness in the style, but the epistles read more 


? Opera Bened. ed., i. p. 761. 
* Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. xxxiv. 
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consecutively, without faults of construction or grammar, 
and passages which in the Greek text were confused and 
almost unintelligible have become quite clear in the 
Syriac. The interpolations of the text, in fact, had been 
so clumsily made, that they had obscured the meaning, 
and their mere omission, without any other alteration of 
grammatical construction, has restored the epistles to 
clear and simple order.’ It is, moreover, a remarkable 
fact that the passages which, long before the discovery of 
the Syriac epistles, were pointed out as chiefly deter- 
mining that the epistles were spurious, are not found 
in the Syriac version at all.2 Archbishop Usher, who 
only admitted the authenticity of six epistles, showed 
that much interpolation of these letters took place in the 
sixth century,’ but this very fact increases the probability 
of much earlier interpolation also, at which the various 
existing versions most clearly point. The interpolations 
can be explained upon the most palpable dogmatic 
grounds, but not so the omissions upon the hypothesis of 
the Syriac version being an abridgment upon any con- 
ceivable dogmatic principle, for that which remains 
renders the omissions for dogmatic reasons absurd. 
There is no ground of interest upon which the portions 
omitted and retained by the Syriac version can be intel- 
ligently explained.* Finally, here, we may mention that 
the MSS. of the three Syriac epistles are more ancient 
by some centuries than those of any of the Greek 
versions of the Seven epistles.° The strongest internal, as 
well as other evidence, into which space forbids our 
1 Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. xxvi. f. 
2 Tb., p. xix. f.; cf. Dalleus, De Scriptis, &c., p. 386 ff. 


3 Dissert., ch. vi. p. XXxiii. a2 
4 Oureton, ib., p. xvi. ff 5 Tb., p. xh 
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going in detail, has led the majority of critics to recog- 
nize the Syriac version as the most genuine form of the 
letters of Ignatius extant, and this is admitted by most 
of those who nevertheless deny the authenticity of any of 
the epistles. . 

Seven epistles have been selected out of fifteen extant, 
all equally purporting to be by Ignatius, simply because 
only that number were mentioned by Eusebius, from 
whom for the first time, in the fourth century,—except 
the general reference in the so-called Epistle of Poly- 
carp, to which we shall presently refer,—we hear of 
them. Now neither the silence of Eusebius, regarding 
the eight epistles, nor his mention of the seven, can have 
much weight in deciding the question of their authen- 
ticity. The only point which is settled by the reference 
of Eusebius is that, at the date at which he wrote, seven 
epistles were known to him which were ascribed to 
Ignatius. He evidently knew little or nothing regarding 
the man or the Epistles, beyond what he had learnt from 
themselves,’ and he mentions the martyr-journey to 
Rome as a mere report: “It is said that he was con- 
ducted from Syria to Rome to be cast to wild beasts on 
account of his testimony to Christ.”? It would be absurd 
to argue that no other epistles existed simply because 
Kusebius did not know them ; and on the other hand it 
would be still more absurd to affirm that the seven 
epistles are authentic merely because Eusebius, in the 
fourth century,—that is to say, some two centuries after 
they are supposed to have been written,—had met with 
them. Does any one believe the letter of Jesus to 
Agbarus. Prince of Edessa to be genuine because Euse- 


) Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 210. 
? Adyos 8 yer rodroy amd Supias emi rhv‘Popalov wédw, k.t-A, H. E., iii. 36. 
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bius inserts it in his history! as an authentic document 
out of the public records of the city of Edessa? ‘There 
is, in fact, no evidence that the brief quotations of 
Irenzeus and Origen are taken from either of the extant 
Greek versions of the epistles; for, as we have men- 
tioned, they exist in the Syriac epistles, and there is 
nothing to show the original state of the letters from 
which they were derived. Nothing is more certain than 
the fact that, if any writer wished to circulate letters in 
the name of Ignatius, he would insert such passages as 
were said to have been quoted from genuine epistles of 
Ignatius, and supposing those quotations to be real, all 
that could be said on finding such passages would be 
that at least so much might be genuine.? It is a total 
mistake to suppose that the seven epistles mentioned by 
Kusebius have been transmitted to us in any special way. 
These epistles are mixed up in the Medicean and 
corresponding ancient Latin MSS. with the other eight 
epistles, universally pronounced to be spurious, without 
distinction of any kind, and all have equal honour? 
The recognition of the number seven may, therefore, 
be ascribed simply to the reference to them by Eusebius, 
and his silence regarding the rest. 

What, then, is the position of the so-called Ignatian 
Epistles? Towards the end of the second century, 
Irenzeus makes a very short quotation from a source un- 
named, which Eusebius, in the fourth century, finds in 
an epistle attributed to Ignatius. Origen, in the third 
century, quotes a very few words which he ascribes to 
Ignatius, although without definite reference to any par- 


als Wael Res Pa 3 
' ® Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. xxxi. ff. 
3 Jb., p. xxv. f. ; Tregelles, note to Horne’s Introd. N. T., iv. p. 332. 
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ticular epistle; and, in the fourth century Eusebius 
mentions seven epistles ascribed to Ignatius. There is no 
other evidence. There are, however, fifteen epistles 
extant, all of which are attributed to Ignatius, of all of 
which, with the exception of three which are only known 
in a Latin version, we possess both Greek and Latin ver- 
sions. Of seven of these epistles—and they are those 
mentioned by Eusebius—we have two Greek versions, one 
of which is very much shorter than the other ; and finally 
we now possess a Syriac version of three epistles only’ 
in a form still shorter than the shorter Greek version, in 
which are found all the quotations of the Fathers, without 
exception, up to the fourth century. Light of the fifteen 
epistles are universally rejected as spurious. The longer 
Greek version of the remaining seven epistles is almost 
unanimously condemned as grossly interpolated ; and the 
great majority of critics recognize that the shorter Greek 
version is also much interpolated ; whilst the Syriac 
version, which so far as MSS. are concerned is by far the 
most ancient text of any of the letters which we possess, 
reduces their number to three, and their contents to a 
very small compass indeed. It is not surprising that 
the vast majority of critics have expressed doubt more or 
less strong regarding the authenticity of all of these 
epistles, and that so large a number have repudiated them 
altogether. One thing is quite evident,—that amidst 
such a mass of falsification, interpolation, and fraud, the 
Ignatian Epistles cannot in any form be considered 
evidence on any important point.? 


1 It is worthy of remark that at the end of the Syriac version the sub- 
scription is: ‘‘ Here end the three Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop and 
Martyr ;” cf. Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. 25. 

? J. J. Tayler The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 56; Weizsdcker, Unters. 
evangelische Gesch.. p. 234. 
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We have not, however, finished. All of these epistles, 
including the three of the Syriac recension, profess to 
have been written by Ignatius during his journey from 
Antioch to Rome in the custody of Roman soldiers in 
order to be exposed to wild beasts, the form of martyrdom 
to which he had been condemned. The writer describes 
the circumstances of his journey as follows: “ From 
Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by sea 
and by land, by night and day; being bound amongst 
ten leopards, which are the band of soldiers: who even 
when good is done to them render evil.”? Now if this 
account be in the least degree true, how is it possible to 
suppose that the martyr could have found means to write 
so many long epistles, entermg minutely into dogmatic 
teaching, and expressing the most deliberate and 
advanced views regarding ecclesiastical government ? 
Indeed it may be asked why Ignatius should have 
considered it necessary in such a journey, even if the 
possibility be for a moment conceded, to address such 
epistles to communities and individuals to whom, by the 
showing of the letters themselves, he had just had 
opportunities of addressing his counsels in person.? The 
epistles themselves bear none of the marks of composi- 
tion under such circumstances, and it is impossible to 
suppose that soldiers such as the quotation above describes 
would allow a prisoner, condemned to wild beasts for pro- 
fessng Christianity, deliberately to write long epistles 
at every. stage of his journey, promulgating the very 


‘Amd Supias péxpe “Popns Onpiopaya, dia ys cai Oadaoons, vuxros Kal 
npepas, evdedepevos Séxa_deomdpdos, 6 €aTt oTpaTiwrav Tdypa* di Kal 
evepyeToupevot xeipous yivovra. Ep. Ad. Rom., v. 

* Baur, Urspr. d. Episcopats, Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1838, H, 3. 
p- 155 f., Die Ignat. Br., p. 61; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 218; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 160. 
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doctrines for which he was condemned. And not only 
this, but on his way to martyrdom, he has, according to 
the epistles,’ perfect freedom to see his friends. He 
receives the bishops, deacons, and members of various 
Christian communities, who come with greetings to him, 
and devoted followers accompany him on his journey. All 
this without hindrance from the “ten leopards,” of whose 
cruelty he complains, and without persecution or harm to 
those who so openly declare themselves his friends and 
fellow believers. The whole story is absolutely incredible.? 
This conclusion, irresistible in itself, is, however, confirmed 
by facts arrived at from a totally different point of view. 
It has been demonstrated that Ignatius was not sent to 
Rome at all, but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself 
on the 20th December, a.p. 115,? when he was con- 
demned to be cast to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in 
consequence of the fanatical excitement produced by 
the earthquake which took place on the 13th of that 
month.* There are no less than three martyrologies of 
Ignatius,’ giving an account of the martyr’s journey 


1 Cf. ad Ephes. i. ii., ad Magnes. ii. xv., ad. Trall. i., ad Rom. x., ad 
Philadelp. xi., ad Smyrn. x. xiii., &c. 

? Baur, Urspr. des Episcopats, Tiib. Zeitsch. f. Theol., 1838, H. 3. 
p-. 154 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 216 f.; cf. Neander, K. G., 1842, i. 
p. 327, anm. 1, ii. (1843), p. 1140. 

3 Baur, Urspr.d. Episc., Tiib Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1838, H. 3. p. 155 anm.; 
Bretschneider, Probabilia, &c. p. 185; Bleek, Hinl. N.T., p. 144; Guericke, 
H’buch. K. G.,i. p. 148; Hagenbach, K.G.,i. p. 113 f. : Davidson, Introd. 
N. T., i. p. 19; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 79; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 40, p. 50 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52; H’buch Einl, 
Apocr. #i. p. 121 f., p. 136. 

4 Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apocr., i. p. 121 ff., 136 f., Der Ursprung, p. 
52 ff.; Baur, Urspr. d. Episc., Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Th., 1838, H. 3. p. 149f.; 
Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, i. p. 440 anm. 1; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 
19; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 51 f. ; ef. Francke, Zur Gesch. Trajans, 
u. 8. w., 1840, p. 253 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 214. 

5 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 208 ff., 350 ff., 391 ff. 
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from Antioch to Rome, but they are all recognized to be 
mere idle legends, of whose existence we do not hear till 
a very late period.’ In fact, the whole of the Ignatian 
literature is a mass of falsification and fraud. 

We might well spare our- readers the trouble of 
examining further the contents of the Epistles of pseudo- 
Ignatius, for it is manifest that they cannot afford testi- 
mony of any value whatever on the subject of our inquiry. 
We shall, however, briefly point out al] the passages con- 
tained in the seven Greek Epistles which have any 
bearing upon our synoptic Gospels, in order that their 
exact position may be more fully appreciated. Tischen- 
dorf? refers to a passage in the Epistle to the Romans, 
¢. vi, as a verbal quotation of Matthew xvi. 26, but he 
neither gives the context nor states the facts of the case: 
The passage reads as follows: “The pleasures of the 
world shall profit me nothing, nor the kingdoms of this 
time ; it is better for me to die for Jesus Christ, than to 
reign over the ends of the earth. For what shall a man 
be profited if he gain the whole world, but lose his 
soul.” Now this quotation not only is not found in the 
Syriac version of the Epistle, but it is also omitted from 
the ancient Latin version, and is absent from the passage 
in the work of Timotheus of Alexandria against the 
Council of Chalcedon, and from other authorities. It is 
evidently a later addition, and is recognized as such by 


1 Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 314, anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater 
p. 214 ff.; Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 101; Scholten, Die Alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 51; Uhlihorn, Das Verhiltn. &c., in Niedner’s Zeitschr. f. 
hist. Theol., 1851, p. 252 f.; T’hiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 320. 

2 Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 22. 

3 Ovdév por SPeAnoe Ta TEprva Tod Kédopov, ovde ai Bactreiat Tod aidvos 
rovrov. Kaddv pot arobaveiv ets Xpiorov "Inaody, } Sacihevew tev meparwy Tis 
yis. Th yap apedeira dvOpwros, édv kepdnon Tov kdopov ddov, riv dé Wuxi 
avtov (nw ; Cc. Vi. 
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most critics.1 It was probably a gloss, which subse- 
quently was inserted in the text. Of these facts, how- 
ever, Tischendorf does not say a word.? 

The next passage to which he refers is in the Epistle 
to the Smyrnzans, c. i., where the writer says of Jesus: 
“‘ He was baptized by John in order that all righteousness 
might be fulfilled by Him,” *—which Tischendorf con- 
siders a reminiscence of Matthew ii. 15, “ For thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.”* The phrase, 
besides being no quotation, has again all the appearance 
of being an addition; and when in Ch. iu. of the same 
Epistle we find a palpable quotation from an apocryphal 
Gospel, which Jerome states to be the ‘‘ Gospel according 
to the Hebrews,” to which we shall presently refer, a 
Gospel which we know to have contained the baptism of 
Jesus by John, it is not possible, even if the Epistle were 
genuine, which it is not, to base any such conclusion 
upon these words. There is not only the alternative of 
tradition, but the use of the same apocryphal Gospel, 
elsewhere quoted in the Epistle, as the source of the 
reminiscence. 

Tischendorf does not pot out any more supposed 
references to our synoptic Gospels, but we proceed to 
notice all the other passages which have been indicated 
by others. In the Epistle to Polycarp, c. u1., the following 
sentence occurs: “ Be thou wise as a serpent in every- 
thing, and harmless as a dove.” This is, of course, 

1 Cureton, Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. 42 ff.; Grabe, Spicil, Patr., 
ii. p. 16; Jacobson, Patr. Ap., ii. p. 402; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 
84, anm. 6; Anger, Synops. Ev., p. 119 f., Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 170; 
&e., &e. 

2 Canon Westcott does not refer to the passage at all. 

3 BeBanturpévoy td "ladvvov, va mAnpab maca Bixawobvy tn’ abrod, K-r.d. 


Ori: 
er ° 4 , > ‘ cian n~ a rd 
OUT@S yap TpeTrov €oTu nNpwW mAnp@cat Tacgayv Stxacoovrny. 
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compared with Matth. x. 16, “Be ve, therefore, wise 


as serpents and innocent as doves.” 


reads as follows: 


EPISTLE. 
Dpdripos yivov as bis ev dracw, 
kal dxépatos @s 7) TeptoTepa. 


The Greek of both 


MATTH. x. 16. 
Tiveobe obv hpdvipor as of dpes' 
kal dxépaton ws ai mrepiorepai. 


In the Syriac version, the passage reads: “ Be thou wise 
as the serpent in everything, and harmless as to those 
things which are requisite as the dove.” ? 
sary to add that no source is indicated for the reminis- 
cence. Ewald assigns this part of our first Gospel 
originally to the Spruchsammlung,’ and even apart from 
the variations presented in the Epistle there is nothing to 
warrant exclusive selection of our first Gospel as the 
source of the saying. The remaining passages we subjoin 


It is unneces- 


in parallel columns. 


Ep. TO THE EPHESIANS V. 
For if the prayer of one or two 
has such power, how much more 
that of the bishop and all of the 
Church.‘ 


Ep. To EPHESIANS VI. 

For all whom the Master of the 
house sends to be over his own 
household we ought to receive as 
we should him that sent (réuwWavra) 
him. 

Ildvra yap by méyret 6 oixoSeamdrns 
eis idiay oixovopiay, otras Sei hyas 
abrov d€éxecOa, as adrov roy mépwpavra- 





MATTH. Xvi. 19. 

Again I say unto you that if two 
of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask it 
shall be done for them by my 
Father. v. 20. For when two or 
three are gathered together, &c. &c. 


MartrH. xX. 40. 

He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent (dmocreiNavra) 
me. 


“0 Sexdpevos ipas cue déyerat, Kai 6 
ene Sexdpevos déyerat Tov atooreihavrd 
pe. 


1 The Cod. Sin. alone reads as 6 ddus here. 
2 Cf. Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., P. 5, p. 72. 


3 Die drei ersten Evy. 


.- 


* Ei yap évds cai Sevrépov mpocevy? toravtny loxdy Exe, Too adAov Ff Te Too 


emurkdrrou Kal maans THs exkAno as ; 
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Er. To TRALLIANS XI. Matra. xv. 13. 
For these are not plants of the Every plant which my heavenly 
Father. Father did not plant shall be rooted 
up. 
Otro: yap ote ciow Gureia warpes. Ilaca qGuteia He ox eGitevcer 6 
warp pou 6 ovparws explebncerat. 
Ep. To SMYENZANS VI. Matra. xrx. 12. 
He that receiveth it let him | He that is able to receive it let 
receive it. } him receive it. 
“O yoper yepeire. | ‘O dundperos yopew yapeira. 


None of these passages are quotations, and they generally 
present such marked linguistic variations from the parallel 
passages in our first Gospel, that there is not the slightest 
ground for specially referring them to it. The last words 
cited are introduced without any appropriate context. 
In no case are the expressions indicated as quotations 
from, or references to, any particular source. They may 
either be traditional, or reminiscences of some of the 
numerous Gospels current in the early Church, such as 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. That the writer 
made use of one of these cannot be doubted. In the 
Epistle to the Smyrnzeans, c. ii., there occurs a quotation 
from an apocryphal Gospel to which we have already, in 
passing, referred : “ For I know that also after his resur- 
rection he was in the flesh, and I believe he is so now. 
And when he came to those who were with Peter, he 
said to them: Lay hold, handle me, and see that I am 
not an incorporeal spirit, (Sayormorv). And immediately 
they touched him and believed, being convinced both by 
his flesh and spiit.”' Eusebius, who quotes this passage, 
says that he does not know whence it is taken? Origen, 

* "Ey® yap cai pera Tip drdotacw é capi airy oida nai muTet@ Grra, 


Kai Gre xpos tous wepi [lerpor Aber, En aitois” “* AaBere, Woragneare pe, cai 
Bere Gr ote cipi Zarpémor dodparor.’ ” Kat eéus airot Fyarro, xai exiorevcar, 


ee re Kai T@ Krevpari. 
© ctx of Gxiber jyrois ovyxéxppras. HH. E., iii. 36. 
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however, quotes it from a work well known in the early 
Church, called “The Doctrine of Peter,” (Avdax7 érpov) ;! 
and Jerome found it in the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” in use among the Nazarenes,’ which he trans- 
lated, as we shall hereafter see. It was, no doubt, in 
both of those works. The narrative, Luke, xxiv. 39 f., 
being neglected, and an apocryphal Gospel used here, the 
inevitable inference is clear and very suggestive. As it 
is certain that this quotation was taken from a source 
different from our Gospels, there is reason to suppose that 
the other passages which we have cited are reminiscences 
of the same work. An apocryphal writing is also quoted 
as Holy Scripture in the Epistle to the Philadelphians, 
ce. vil., “ But the Spirit proclaimed, saying these words : 
Do ye nothing without the bishop,” &c.,3 and the passage 
on the three mysteries in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
c. X1x., 18 evidently another quotation from an uncanonical 
source.* 

We must, however, again point out that, with the 
single exception of the short passage in the Epistle to 
Polycarp, ¢. ii., which is not a quotation, differs from the 
reading in Matthew, and may well be from any other 
source, none of these supposed reminiscences of our 
synoptic Gospels are found in the Syriac version of the 
three epistles. The evidential value of the seven Greek 
epistles is clearly stated by an English historian and 
divine: ‘‘ My conclusion is, that I should be unwilling 
to claim historical authority for any passage not con- 


1 De Princip. Pref. ; § 8. 

2 De vir. ill., 16; cf. Comm. in Is, lib. xviii. pref. 

3 Td d€ Tvedpa exnpvocer, héywr rdder “ Xapis tov emoxdmov pndév roreire* 
K.T.A. 


4 Cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., vii. p. 318, anm. 1, 
VOL. I. T 
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tained in Dr. Cureton’s Syriac reprint.” We must, 
however, go much further, and assert that none of the 
Epistles have any value as evidence for an earlier period 
than the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century, if indeed they possess any value at all. The 
whole of the literature ascribed to Ignatius is, in fact, 
such a tissue of fraud and imposture, and the successive 
versions exhibit such undeniable marks of the grossest 
interpolation, that even if any small original element 
exist referrible to Ignatius, it is impossible to define it, 
or to distinguish with the slightest degree of accuracy 
between what is authentic and what is spurious. The 
Epistles do not, however, in any case afford evidence 
even of the existence of our synoptic Gospels. 


2. 


WE have hitherto deferred all consideration of the 
so-called Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, from the 
fact that, instead of proving the existence of the Epistles 
of Ignatius, with which it is intimately associated, it is 
itself discredited in proportion as they are shown to be 
inauthentic. We have just seen that the martyr-journey 
of Ignatius to Rome is, for cogent reasons, declared to 
be wholly fabulous, and the epistles purporting to be 
written during that journey must be held to be spurious. 
The Epistle of Polycarp, however, not only refers to the 
martyr-journey (c. ix.), but to the Ignatian Epistles 
which are inauthentic (c. xiii.), and the manifest infer- 
ence is that it also is spurious. | 

Polycarp, who is said by Irenzeus? to have been in his 


1 Milman, Hist. of Christianity, iii. p. 257, note (b). 
2 Ady. Heer., iii. 3,§ 4; ef. Husebius, H. E., v. 20. 
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youth a disciple of the Apostle John, became Bishop of 
Smyrna, was deputed to Rome c. A.D. 160, as repre- 
sentative of the Churches of Asia, for the discussion 
respecting the day on which the Christian Passover 
should be celebrated,’ and ended his life by martyrdom, 
A.D. 167. Some critics who affirm the authenticity of 
the Epistle attributed to him, but who certainly do not 
justify their conclusion by any arguments nor attempt 
to refute adverse reasons, date the Epistle before a.p. 
120.2 But the preponderance of opinion amongst those 
who have most profoundly examined the matter, whether 
declaring the Epistle spurious or authentic, assigns it to 
the latter half of the second century, in so far as any 
genuine part of it is concerned.* Doubts of its authen- 
ticity, and of the integrity of the text, were very early 
expressed,* and the close scrutiny to which later and 
more competent criticism has subjected it, has led very 
many to the conclusion that the Epistle is either largely 
interpolated? or altogether spurious.® The principal 


1 Treneus, Ady. Heer., iii. 3, § 4; Husebius, H. E., iv. 14. 

2 Ewald, Gesch, d. V. Isr., vii. p. 310; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, 
u. 8. w., p. 23; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 234; Lardner, Works, ii. p. 89; 
Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xxiii. : 

3 a.D. 167, Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viter, p. 274; A.D. 160—165, Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p. 46; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 512; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 43; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 154; A.D. 140— 
168, Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 604 ff.; after A.p. 167, Zeller, Die 
Apostelgesch., p. 52; middle of 2nd century, Bunsen, Ignatius u. s. Zeit, — 
p. 107 ff. ; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 151. 

4 Magdeburg Centur., cent. ii., cap. 10; Dalleus, De Scriptis, &c., lib. 
il., c. 32, p. 428 ff. ; Zésler, Bibl. d. Kirchen Vater, p. 93 ff. ; Semler, Zu 
Baumgarten’s Unters, Theol. Streitigk., ii. p. 36 f. ; Mosheim, De Rebus 
Christ., p. 161; Ullmann, Der zweite Br. Petri, p. 3, anm. 

5 Bunsen, Ignat. vy. Ant., p. 107 ff.; Ritschl, Enst. altk. Kirche, p. 
604 ff.; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 40 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
42 ff.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 184. 

6 Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 271 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. 
p- 154 ff. ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 52, anm. 1; Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p, 
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argument in favour of its authenticity is the fact that the 
Epistle is mentioned by Irenzeus,! who, in his youth was 
acquainted with Polycarp. But the testimony of Irenzeus 
is not, on that account, entitled to much weight, inas- 
much as his intercourse with Polycarp was evidently con- 
fined to a short period of his extreme youth,? and we have 
no reason to suppose that he had any subsequent commu- 
nication with him. This certainly does not entitle Irenzeus 
to speak more authoritatively of an epistle ascribed to 
Polycarp, than any one else of his day. In the Epistle 
itself, there are many anachronisms. In ch. ix. the 
“blessed Ignatius” is referred to as already a consider- 
able time dead, and he is held up with Zosimus and 
Rufus, and also with Paul and the rest of the Apostles, 
as examples of patience : men who have not run in vain, 
but are with the Lord; but in ch. xiii. he is spoken of 
as living, and information is requested regarding him, 
“and those who are with him.”* Moreover, although 
thus spoken of as-alive, the writer already knows of his 
Epistles, and refers, in the plural, to those written by. 
him “to us, and all the rest which we have by us.”® 
The reference here, it will be observed, is not only to 
the Epistles to the Smyrnzans, and to Polycarp him- 
self, but to other spurious epistles which are not 
included in the Syriac version. Dallzeus® pointed out 
long ago, that ch. xiii. abruptly interrupts the con- 


586 f., 1847, p. 144; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 151; cf. Liicke, Com- 
ment. Br. Johann. p. 3; Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 55. 

1 Adv. Heer., iii. 3, § 4. 

2 Ey ty mpotn av nruxia. x.7.A. Ady. Her., iii. 3, § 4, Eusebius, H. E., 
iv. 14 ef. v. 20. 

3 Cf. Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 52, anm. 1. 

4 Et de ipso Ignatio, et de his qui cum eo sunt, quod certius agnoye- 
ritis, significate. 

° Tas é€motodds “Iyvatiou tas meppbecioas jyiv bm’ airod, cai ddas doas 
etyopey trap’ Hyiv, K.Tr. © De Scriptis, &c., 427 ff. 
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clusion of the Epistle, and most critics, including those 
who assert the authenticity of the rest of the Epistle, 
reject it at least, although many of these likewise 
repudiate ch. ix. as interpolated.1. Many of these, 
however, consider that the letter is quite consistent 
with the later date, which, according to internal evi- 
dence, must be assigned to the Epistle. The writer 
vehemently denounces,? as already widely spread, the 
Gnostic heresy and other forms of false doctrine which did 
not exist until the time of Marcion, to whom and to whose 
followers he refers in unmistakable terms. An expres- 
sion is used in ch. vii. in speaking of these heretics, 
which Polycarp is reported by Irenzeus to have actually 
applied to Marcion in person, during his stay in Rome 
about A.D. 160. He is said to have called Marcion the 
“first-born of Satan,” (apwrdroxos tod LYarava) and 
the same term is employed in this epistle with regard 
to every one who holds such false doctrines, The 
development of these heresies, therefore, implies a date 
for the composition of the Epistle, at earliest, after the 
middle of the second century, a date which is further 
confirmed by other circumstances.* The writer evidently 

1 Bunsen, Ignatius y. Ant. u. s. Zeit, p. 108 ff.; Dalleus, De Scriptis, 
&e., p. 427 ff. ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 184; Ritschl, 
Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 606 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 41; Hilgen- 
feld, Die ap. Vater, p. 207 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p, 154 f. ; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 44 ff. 

2 Cf. Ch. vi., vii. 

3 Ady. Heer., iii. 3,§ 4; Husebius, H. E., iv. 14. 

4 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit, ii. p. 155 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 
272 f. ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 44 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 
41 ff. Schwegler and Hilgenfeld consider the insertion of this phrase, 
actually used in Rome against Marcion, as proof of the inauthenticity of 
the Epistle. They argue that the well-known saying was inserted to give 
an appearance of reality to the forgery. In any case it shows that the 


Epistle cannot haye been written earlier than the second half of the 
second century. 
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assumes a position in the Church, to which Polycarp 
could only have attained in the latter part of his life, 
and of which we first have evidence about A.D. 160, when 
he was deputed to Rome for the Paschal discussion, and, 
throughout, the Epistle depicts the developed eccle- 
siastical organization of that period.’ Hilgenfeld has 
pointed out another indication of the same date, in the 
injunction “ Pray for the kings” (Orate pro regibus), 
which, in 1 Peter ii, 17, is ‘Honour the king” (rov 
Baotéa tare), which accords with the period after 
Antoninus Pius had elevated Marcus Aurelius to joint 
sovereignty (A.D. 147), or better still, with that in which 
Marcus Aurelius appointed Lucius Verus his colleague, 
A.D. 161. Either date is within that period of the life of 
Polycarp, when other circumstances alone render the 
composition of the epistle possible. Upon no internal 
ground can any part of this Epistle be pronounced 
genuine; there are potent reasons for considering it 
spurious, and there is no evidence of any value what- 
ever supporting its’ authenticity. In any case it could 
only be connected with the very latest years of Poly- 
carp’s life. 

We shall now examine all the passages in this epistle 
which are pointed out as indicating any acquaintance 
with our synoptic Gospels? The first occurs in ch. ii., 
and we subjoin it in contrast with the nearest parallel 
passages of the Gospels, but although we break it up into 
paragraphs, it will, of course, be understood that the 
quotation is continuous in the Epistle. 


1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 158; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 273; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 42. 

? Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 23 f. ; Westcott, On the Canon, 
Pp: 48, note, 
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EPISTLE, ©. I. 
Remembering what the Lord 
said, teaching : 
Judge not that ye be not judged ; 


forgive and it shall be forgiven to 
you; 


be pitiful that ye may be pitied ; 


with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again; 
and that blessed are the poor 
and those that are persecuted for 
righteousness sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of God. 


EPISTLE ©. I. 
Mynpovedortes b€ dy elev 6 Kvpios 
dddoKov" 
A ‘ oe A ~ 
Mn, kpivere, iva pr) KpiOnre. 
> , ee U ean 
_ aiere, cai apeOnoerar ipiv. 


éXecire, iva edenbire’ 


ev © petp@ perpeire, avtiperpnOnce- 
Tat viv. 
+ a , ¢ s ¢ 
kal dre paxdpior of mrwyol kal of 
Staxdpevor Evexev Sixacocvyns, Ore avrav 
eotiv 7 Bacweia Tod Geod. 
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vii. 1. 

Judge not that ye be not judged. 

vi. 14. For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses your heayenly Father 
will also forgive you: (cf. Luke vi. 
37... . pardon and ye shall be 
pardoned.) 

y. 7. Blessed are the pitiful, for 
they shall obtain pity. 

vii. 2. With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you. 

v. 3. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. . . . v.10. Blessed are they 
that are persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

MATTHEW. 


Vil. 1, 

M)) xpivere, iva pi) Kpibire. 

vi. 14, Eady yap aire trois avOparos 
x. tT A. (cf. Luke vi. 87, ’Aoddvere 
kal drroAvOnaed be.) 

v. 7. Maxdpuot of eXenpoves, dre abrol 
edenOnoovrat. 

Vil. 2. €v 6 pérp@ perpeire perpy- 
Onoerat piv. 

v. 3. Maxdpwot of mrwxol ro mvev- 
part—10 pax: of Sedtvwypévor Evexev 
Scxatoovwns, drt aitay éativ ) Bacir<ia 
TeV ovpavar. 


It will be remembered that an almost similar direct 
quotation of words of Jesus occurs in the so-called 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, ¢. xiii., which we 
have already examined.’ There, the passage is introduced 
by the same words, and in the midst of brief phrases 
which have parallels in our Gospel there occurs in both 
Epistles the same expression, “ Be pitiful that ye may be 
pitied,” which is not found in any of our Gospels. In 


1 p, 223 f. 
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order to find any parallels for the quotation, upon the 
hypothesis of a combination of texts, we have to add 
together portions of the following verses in the following 
order: Matthew vii. 1, vi. 14 (although, with complete 
linguistic variations, the sense of Luke vi. 37 is much 
closer), v. 7, vil. 2, v- 3, v.10. Such fragmentary com- 
pilation is in itself scarcely conceivable in an epistle of 
this kind, but when in the midst we find a passage 
foreign to our Gospels, but which occurs in another work 
in connection with so similar a quotation, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the whole is derived from tradition or 
from a Gospel different from ours.’ In no case is such a 
passage the slightest evidence of the existence of any 
one of our Gospels. 
Another passage which is pointed out occurs in ch. viz, 
“‘ beseeching in our prayers the all-seeing God not to lead 
us into temptation, as the Lord said: The spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.”? This is compared with 
the phrase in “the Lord’s Prayer” (Matthew vi. 13), or 
the passage (xxvi. 41) : “ Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.”* The second Gospel, however, equally 
has the phrase (xiv. 38), and shows how absurd it is to 
limit any of these historical sayings to any single Gospel. 
The next passage is of a similar nature (ce. vi.): “If, 
therefore, we pray the Lord that he may forgive us we 
ought also ourselves to forgive.”* The thought but not 
1 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p.52; Credner, Beitidge, i. p. 27, anm. 1; 


Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 162; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 141 f. 3 
cf. Kivchhahe, Ceeteaskenmel. a 85, anm. 2. 

A Risa sitinadl so ciel bE) Sa ee aa 
pov, xabos cizer 6 Kips” To pew mvevpa azpobupor, 4 de capt dobergs. C. Vil. 

3 -ypryopetre xai zpocetyerbe, iva pi) cisehOnte cis weipacpor. TO pev TPEVpa 
wpobvpor, 7 b¢ capt acberns. Matt. xxvi. 41. 

4 Ei ov dcopcba rou xupiou, iva qpiv ay opeiAoper xai Hycis aguevai. C. Vi. 
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the language of this passage corresponds with Matthew 
vi. 12—14, but equally so with Luke, xi. 4. Now we 
must repeat that all such sayings of Jesus were the 
common property of the early Christians—were no doubt 
orally current amongst them, and still more certainly 
were recorded by many of the numerous Gospels then in 
circulation, as they are by several of our own. In no 
case 1s there any written source indicated from which 
these passages are derived ; they are simply quoted as 
words of Jesus, and being all connected either with the 
“Sermon on the Mount” or the ‘“ Lord’s Prayer,” the 
two portions of the teaching of Jesus which were most 
popular, widely known, and characteristic, there can be 
no doubt that they were familiar throughout the whole of 
. the early Church, and must have formed a part of most 
or all of the many collections of the words of the Master. 
To limit them to our actual Gospels, which alone survive, 
would be absurd, and no reference to them, without 
specification of the source, can be received as evidence 
even of the existence of our Synoptics. We shall fully 
demonstrate this in considering the origin and com- 
position of our present Gospels, but we may here briefly 
illustrate the point from the Synoptics themselves, As- 
suming the parable of the Sower to be a genuine example 
of the teaching of Jesus, as there is every reason to 
believe, it may with certainty be asserted that it must 
have been included in many of the records circulating 
among early Christians, to which reference is made in 
the prologue to the third Gospel. It would be absurd to 
aftirm that no part of that parable could be referred to 
by an early writer without that reference being an in- 
dication of acquaintance with our synoptic Gospels. 
The parable is reported in closely similar words in each 
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of those three Gospels,’ and it may have been, and pro- 
bably was, recorded similarly in a dozen more. Confining 
ourselves, however, for a moment to the three Synopties : 
what could a general allusion to the parable of the Sower 
prove regarding their existence and use, no mention of a 
particular source being made? Would it prove that all 
the three were extant, and that the writer knew them 
all, for each of them containing the parable would 
possess an equal claim to the reference ? Could it with 
any reason be affirmed that he was acquainted with 
Matthew and not with Mark? or with Mark and not 
with Matthew and Luke? or with the third Gospel and 
not with either of the other two? The case is the very 
same if we extend the illustration, and along with the 
Synoptics include the numerous other records of the early - 
Church. The anonymous quotation of historical expres- 
sions of Jesus cannot prove the existence of one special 
document among many to which we may choose to trace 
it. This is more especially to be insisted on from the 
fact, that hitherto we have not met with any mention 
of any one of our Gospels, and have no right even to 
assume their existence from any evidence which has been 
furnished. 


} Matt. xiii. 3—23; Mark ivy. 2—20; Luke viii. 4—15. 


CHAPTER III. 
JUSTIN MARTY R. 


We shall now consider the evidence furnished by the 
works of Justin Martyr, regarding the existence of our 
synoptic Gospels at the middle of the second century, 
and we may remark, in anticipation, that whatever diffe- 
rences of opinion may finally exist regarding the solution 
of the problem which we have to examine, at least it is 
clear that the testimony of Justin Martyr is not of a 
nature to establish the date, authenticity, and character 
of Gospels professing to communicate such momentous 
and astounding doctrines. The determination of the 
source from which Justin derived his facts of Christian 
history has for a century attracted more attention, and 
excited more controversy, than almost any other similar. 
question in connection with patristic literature, and. upon 
none have more divergent opinions been expressed. 

Justin, who suffered martyrdom about a.p. 166—167,} 
under Marcus Aurelius, probably at the instigation of 
the cynical philosopher, Crescens, was born in the Greek- 


1 Anger, Synops. Evan., p. xxvi.; Baur, Vorles. Chr. Dogmengesch. I. 
i. p. 253; Bleek, inl. N.T., p. 228; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 100; Donald- 
son, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doct., ii. p. 73; Husebius, H. E., iv. 16, Chron, 
Pasch. A.D. 165; Hichhorn (c. A.D. 163), Einl. N. T., i. p. 84; Guericke, 
H’buch K, G., p. 150, p. 377; Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 134 f. ; 
Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 288; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 20; 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 25; De Wette (c. 163), Hinl. N. T., 
1860, p. 104. 
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Roman colony, Flavia Neapolis,! established during the 
reign of Vespasian, near the ancient Sichem in Samaria. 
By descent he was a Greek, and during the earlier part 
of his life a heathen, but after long and disappointed 
study of Greek philosophy, he became a convert to 
Christianity? strongly tinged with Judaism. It is not 
necessary to enter into any discussion as to the authen- 
ticity of the writings which have come down to us 
bearing Justin’s name, many of which are undoubtedly 
spurious, for the two Apologies and the Dialogue with 
‘Trypho, with which we have almost exclusively to do, 
are generally admitted to be genuine. It is true that 
there has been a singular controversy regarding the 
precise relation to each other of the two Apologies now 
extant, the following contradictory views having been 
maintained: that they are the two Apologies mentioned 
by Eusebius, and in their original order; that they are 
Justin’s two Apologies, but that Eusebius was wrong in 
affirming that the second was addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius; that our second Apology was the preface or 
appendix to the first, and that the original second is 
lost. The shorter Apology contains nothing of interest 
connected with our inquiry. 

There has been much controversy as to the date of 
the two Apologies, and much difference of opinion still 
exists on the point. Many critics assign the larger to 
about A.D. 138—140, and the shorter to A.p. 160—161.3 

1 Apol. i. L 2 Dial. c. Tryph., ii. ff. 

% Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxvi.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 553; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 85; Delitzsch, Neue Unters. 
Entst. Kan. Evy., 1853, p. 30; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vii. p. 513; 
Guericke, H’buch K. G., p. 151; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 505; 
Niedner, Gesch. d. chr. Kirche, p. 206; Neander, K. G., ii. p. 1147; 


Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 53; Ritschl, Das Ev. Marcion’s, 1846, p. 146; 
Semisch, Die apost. Denkw. des Mart. Justinus, 1848, p. 3 £.; T'holuck, 
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‘A passage, however, occurs in the longer Apology, which 
indicates that it must have been written about a century 
and a half after the commencement of the Christian era, 
or, according to accurate reckoning, about A.D. 147. 
Justin speaks, in one part of it, of perverted deductions 
being drawn from his teaching “that Christ was born 150 
years ago under Cyrenius.”? Those who contend for the 
earlier date have no stronger argument against this 
statement than the unsupported assertion, that in this 
passage Justin merely speaks “in round numbers,” but 
many important circumstances confirm the date which 
Justin thus gives us. In the superscription of the 
Apology, Antoninus is called “ Pius,” a title which was 
first bestowed upon him in the year 139. Moreover, 
Justin directly refers to Marcion, as a man “now living 
and teaching his disciples. ... and who has by the aid 
of demons caused many of all nations to utter blasphe- 
mies,” &c.2, Now the fact has been established that 
Marcion did not come to Rome, where Justin himself 
was, until A.D. 139—142,3 when his prominent public 
career commenced, and it is apparent that the words of 


Glaubwiirdigkeit d. evang. Gesch., 1838, p. 272; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden, u. s. w., p. 26; Otto, De Just. Mart. Ser. et doctr. 

1 Iva 8€ py tives Goyotaivovres eis drorpomny Tov Sedidaypevay id’ jpov 
elrwot, mpd éerdv éxatoyv mevrnkovta yeyervijcOar Tov Xpiotdv héyew Huds emi 
Kupnviov, x.t.A. Apol i. 46. 

2 Mapxiwva S€ twa Tovrixdy, ds cat viv ért €oti SiSaoKwv Tods meopévous, . . 
bs xara Trav yévos avOparav ba Tis Tv Saypdvav TVAANWeEws, TOAAOS TeToInKE 
Braodnpias Aéeyerv, x.7.A. Apol. i. 26. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxiv. f.; Baur, Gesch. chr. K., i. p. 196; 
Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 126; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 562; Credner, 
Beitrage, i. p. 40 f.; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 21 f.; Lipsius, Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 75 ff.; Keim, Jesu vy. Nazara, i. p. 138, anm. 2; 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 244; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 73 ; Schleier- 
macher, Simmtl. Werke, 1840, xi. p. 107; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, 
u. 8s. wW., p. 57; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120, 1855, p. 270 ff.; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 273. 
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Justin indicate a period when his doctrines had already 
become widely diffused. For these and many other 
strong reasons, which need not here be detailed, the 
majority of competent critics agree in more correctly 
assigning the first Apology to about a.p. 147.1 The 
Dialogue with Trypho, as internal evidence shows,? was 
written after the longer Apology, and it is therefore 
generally dated some time within the first decade of the 
second half of the second century.* 

In these writings Justin quotes very copiously from 
the Old Testament, and he also very frequently refers to 
facts of Christian history and to sayings of Jesus. Of 
these references, for instance, some fifty occur in the 
first Apology, and upwards of seventy in the Dialogue 
with Trypho, a goodly number, it will be admitted, by 
means of which to identify the source from which he 
quotes. Justin himself frequently and distinctly says 
that his information and quotations are derived from 
the “Memoirs of the Apostles” (dzopynpovedpata tov 
dmooTodwv), but except upon one occasion, which we 
shall hereafter consider, when he indicates Peter, he 
never mentions an author’s name. Upon examination it 


1 Baur, Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. i. p. 254, cf. 151, anm. 2; 
Bohringer, Kirchengesch. in Biographien, 2 aufl. I. i. p. 117; Credner, 
Beitiage, i. p. 104; Davidson, Introd. N.T., i. p. 374; Hilgenfeld, Der 
Kanon, p. 24; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 336; Lipsius, Gnosticis- 
mus, p. 32 f.; Zur Quellenkr. des Epiphanius, p. 59 f. ; Riggenbach, Die 
Zeugnisse f. d. Evang. Johan., p. 18 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 21f, p. 160, anm. 2; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 216 ff., ef. 
p. 342 f., p. 8359; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 89 f., p. 162, Theol. Jahrb., 
1855, p. 270 ff. 2 Dial. c. Tr., cxx. 

3 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 553; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 104; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 374; Guericke, H’buch K. G., p. 151; Hilgen- 
feld, Der Kanon, p. 24; Keim, Jesuv. Nazara,i. p. 138,anm. 2; Lechler, 
Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 452, p. 490 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 23; Das Evang. Johannes, p. 9, 11; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 93 f., 
p- 108 f., and p. 163; Theol. Jahrb., 1865, p. 468. 
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is found that, with only one or two brief exceptions, the 
numerous quotations from these Memoirs differ more 
or less widely from parallel passages in our synoptic 
Gospels, and in many cases differ in the same respects 
as similar quotations found in other writings of the 
second century, the writers of which are known to have 
made use of uncanonical Gospels, and further, that these 
passages are quoted several times, at intervals, by Justin 
with the same variations. Moreover, sayings of Jesus 
are quoted from these Memoirs which are not found in 
our Gospels at all, and facts in the life of Jesus and 
circumstances of Christian history derived from the same 
source, not only are not found in our Gospels, but are in 
contradiction with them. 

These peculiarities have, as might have been expected, 
created much diversity of opinion regarding the nature 
of the “ Memoirs of the Apostles.” In the earlier days of 
New Testament criticism more especially, with an indis- 
criminating zeal not extinct even in our day, many of 
course at once identified the Memoirs with our Gospels 
exclusively, and the variations were explained by conve- 
niently elastic theories of free quotation from memory, 
imperfect and varying MSS., combination, condensation 
and transposition of passages, and so on.? Others endea- 
voured to explain away difficulties by the supposition 
that they were a simple harmony of our Gospels,? or a 


1 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 330 f.; Semisch, Die 
Apost. Denkwiirdigk. des Mit. Justinus, 1848, p. 96 ff., p. 389 ff. ; 
Lange, Ausf. Gesch. d. Dogmen., 1796, i. p. 132, p. 184; Michaelis, Einl. 
N. B., 1788, i. p. 82 f.; Tregelles, Canon Murat., 1867, p. 70 ff. ; Westcott, 
On the Canon, p. 93—145; Hug, Einl. N. T., 1821, ii. p. 94 ff; Winer, 
Justinum Mart. evang. Canon usum fuisse ostenditur, 1819; Scholz, Noy. 
Test. Greece, i., proleg. p. v. 

2 Paulus, Ob das Ey. Just. das Ev. nach, d. Hebriiern sei., Exeg. Kr, 
Abhandl., 1784, p. 1—35; Theol. exeg. Conseryator., 1822, p. 52—72. 
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harmony of the Gospels, with passages added from some 
apocryphal. work.1. A much greater number of critics, 
however, adopt the conclusion that, along with our_ 
Gospels, Justin made use of one or more apocryphal 
Gospels, and more especially of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, or according to Peter. Others assert that 
he made use of a special unknown Gospel, or of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews or according to Peter, 
with a subsidiary use of a version of one or two of our 
Gospels to which, however, he did not attach much 
importance, preferring the apocryphal work ;* whilst 


1 Gratz, Krit. Unters, iib. Justin’s ap. Denkw., 1814. 

2 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 229 ff., 314 f., 637; Beitrage Zur Ev. Krit., 
1846, p. 220 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 553 ff. ; Bindemann, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1842, p. 355 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 19 f., p. 111, 
p. 374 f.; Dodwell, Dissert. in Irenzeum, 1689, p. 70 f.; Delitzsch, N. 
Unters. iib. Entst. d. Kan. Evangelien, 1853, i. p. 25 ff.; Hwald, Jahrb. 
bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60 ff., Gesch. d. V. Isr. vii., p. 512; Hckermann, 
Theol. Beitrige, 1796, v. 2, p. 168 f., p. 214. 

Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 16, p. 19; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., 
1854, p. 222 ff., p. 570 f. ; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., 1863, p. 372, p. 
402; Keim, Jesu y. Nazara, pp. 30, 51, 85, &c.; Késtlin, Der Ursprung 
synopt. Evv., p. 372 f.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 34, p. 89 ff., p. 103 f.; 
Meyer, Kr.-ex. H’buch Evy. Matth., 5 aufl. p. 20; Minster, Theolog. 
Schriften, 1$25, p. 1 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 1840, p. 52 ff.; Ols- 
hausen, Die Echtheit d. vier kan. Evy., 1823, pp. 279—406; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 21 f.; Das alt. Evang., 1869, p. 248; Schott, 
Isagoge Hist. Crit. in lib. N. Foed., 1830, p. 18 ff.; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden, u. s. w., p. 27 f., p. 76 ff. ; Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 482 ff. ; 
Das Evang. Marcion’s, 1846, p. 130—151; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., 6 aufi., 
p. 111 ff.; Wilcke, Tradition u. Mythe, 1837, p. 30 f.; Hug, Einl. N. T., 
1847, i. p. 182. 

3 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 91 f.; Die Evangelien, p. 631, p. 634 f. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, u. s. w., 1850, p. 252—304, p. 263 ff., p. 284; 
Die Evangelien, 1854, p. 58, cf. p. 239 f., p. 346; Der Kanon, p. 24 f.; 
J. G. C. Schmidt, Hist. crit. Einl. N. T., 1804, p. 218; Storr, Ueb. 
Zweck d. Evang. Gesch. u. Br. Johan., 1786, p. 363—375 ; Miinscher, 
H’buch chr. Dogmengesch., 1804, i. p. 218—221; Baur, Kr. Unters. ii. 
d. kan. Evy., 1847, p. 572 ff.; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, i. p. 140; Zeller, 
Die Apostelgesch., p. 26—51; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T. p. 192 f. ; cf. 
Hist. du Canon, p. 54 ff. 
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others have concluded that Justin did not make use of 
our Gospels at all, and that his quotations are either 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or according 
to Peter, or from some other special apocryphal Gospel 
now no longer extant.' 

Evidence permitting of such wide diversity of results 
to serious and laborious investigation of the identity of 
Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles, cannot be of much 
value towards establishing our Gospels, and in the 
absence of any specific mention of our Synoptics any 
very elaborate examination of the Memoirs might be 
considered unnecessary, more especially as it is admitted 
almost universally by competent critics, that Justin did 
not himself consider the Memoirs of the Apostles in- 
spired, or of any dogmatic authority, and had no idea 
of attributing canonical rank to them.? In pursuance 
of the system which we desire invariably to adopt of 


1 Corrodi, Versuch Beleucht.. d. jiid. u. chr. Bibel Kanons, 1792, ii. 
p- 153 ff. ; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 258 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanons, p. 7 ff., p.17, 
p. 22; Bertholdt, Kinl. A. u. N. T., 1813, iii. p. 1218; Hichhorn, Einl. 
N. T., i. p. 20, p. 84—116; Gieseler, Hist. krit. Versuch ti. d. Entst. 
schr. Evy., 1818, p. 132, p. 182 f.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 242 ff., 
p- 302 f.; ™M. Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evang. apocr., 1866, p. 50 ff., Etudes 
crit. sur la Bible: N. T., 1864, p. 314 ff. ; Rosenmiiller, Hist. interpret. 
libr. sacr., 1795, i. p. 154 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 205 
ff.; Stroth, Fragm. d. Evang. n. d. Hebriern aus Just. Mart. im Repert. 
f. bibl. u. morgenl. Litt., 1771, i. p.1—59; Wegscheider, Versuch Einl. in 
d. Ey. d. Johannes, 1806, p. 113 f.; cf. Ritschl, Das Evy. Marcion’s, 1846, 
p. 130—151. 

* Bleek, Kinl. N. T., p. 635 ff. ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 540; Credner, 
Beitriige, i. p. 106 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 21; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 332; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 512; Hilgen- 

- feld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 304, Der Kanon, p. 26; Nicolus, Etudes Crit. 
sur la Bible: N. T., p. 299 ff., p. 314 ff. ; Scherer, Rev. de Théologie, 1855, 
x. p. 207, 215—217 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 22 f., 38 and 62, Das 
Evang. n. Johan. iibers. Lang, p. 11; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 
i, p. 230 f. ; Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 147; Westcott, On tine 
Canon, p. 149; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 92; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, 
p. 51 f., Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 289. 
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enabling every reader to form his own opinion, we shall 
as briefly as possible state the facts of the case, and 
furnish materials for a full comprehension of the subject. 

Justin himself, as we have already stated, frequently 
and distinctly states that his information regarding 
Christian history and his quotations are derived from 
the Memoirs of the Apostles (aaournpovedpata tav 
dmrooTéhwv), to adopt the usual translation, although the 
word might more correctly be rendered “ Recollections,” 
or “ Memorabilia.” It has frequently been surmised 
that this name was suggested by the dzourvnpovevpata 
Lwxpdtovs of Xenophon, but, as Credner has pointed 
out, the similarity is purely accidental, and to constitute 
a parallel the title should have been “ Memoirs of 
Jesus.”' The word dropvnpovevpara is here evidently 
used merely in the sense of records written from memory, 
and it is so employed by Papias in the passage preserved 
by Eusebius regarding Mark, who, although he had not 
himself followed the Lord, yet recorded his words from 
what he heard from Peter, and who, having done so 
without order, is still defended for “thus writing some 
things as he remembered them” ( ovrws Evia ypawas 
as ameuvynpovevoer).2 In the same way Ireneus refers 
to the “ Memoirs of a certain apostolic Presbyter” (dzro- 
pUnpovedpata atroaTo\Kov TiWWds mpeaBuTépov)* whose 
name he does not mention ; and Origen still more closely 
approximates to Justin’s use of the word when, expressing 
his theory regarding the Epistle to the Hebrews, he says 
that the thoughts are the Apostle’s, but the phraseology 
and the composition are of one recording what the 
Apostle said (dmopyvnpovedoavTds Twos Ta atoaTohKa), 


! Creduer, Beitrage, i. p. 105. 2 Eusebius, H. E., iti, 39. 
3 Kusebius, H. E., v. 8. 
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and as of one writing at leisure the dictation of his 
master.' Justin himself speaks of the authors of the 
Memoirs as of dropvnpovedorarres,? and the expression 
was then and afterwards constantly in use amongst 
ecclesiastical and other writers.$ 

This title, “‘Memoirs of the Apostles,” however, 
although most appropriate to mere recollections of the 
life and teaching of Jesus, evidently could not be applied 
to works ranking as canonical Gospels, but in fact 
excludes such an idea; and the whole of Justin’s views 
regarding Holy Scripture, prove that he saw in the 
Memoirs merely records from memory to assist memory.* 
He does not call them ypadat, but adheres always to 
the familiar name of droprnpovedpara, and whilst his 
constant appeals to a written source show very clearly 
his abandonment of oral tradition, there is nothing in 
the name of his records which can identify them with 
our Gospels. 

Justin designates the source of his quotations ten 
times, the “ Memoirs of the Apostles,”® and five times he 
ealls it simply the “ Memoirs.”® He says, upon one 
occasion, that these Memoirs were composed “by his 
Apostles and their followers,””? but except in one place, 
to which we have already referred, and which we shall 

1 Eusebius, H. E., vi. 25, * Apol., i. 33. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 105 f., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 12; Reuss, Hist. 
du Canon, p. 53 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 95, note 1. The Clementine 
Recognitions (ii. 1), make the Apostle Peter say: In consuetudine habui 
verba domine mei, que ab ipso audieram revocare ad memoriam, 

4 Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 12 f.; Beitriige, i. p. 106 f. ; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 226 f. 

5 Apol. i. 66, 67, cf. i. 33; Dial. c. Tr., 88, 100, 101, 462, 103, 104, and 
twice in 103. | 

6 Dial. 103, 105, thrice 107. 

7 °Ev yap Tots amopynpovevpace & dnt bd tov dmroaTdA@y atrod Kai Ta 
exeivots TapakohovOnadytav cuyretaxOa, «.T.rA. Dial. 103. 

u 2 
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hereafter fully examine, he never mentions the author's 
name, nor does he ever give any more precise information 
regarding their composition. It has been argued that, in 
saying that these Memoirs were recorded by the Apostles 
and their followers, Justin intentionally and literally 
described the four canonical Gospels, the first and fourth 
of which are ascribed to Apostles, and the other two 
to Mark and Luke, the followers of Apostles ;! but such 
an inference is equally absurd and unfounded. The lan- 
guage itself forbids this explanation, for Justin does not 
speak indefinitely of Memoirs of Apostles and their 
followers, but of Memoirs of the Apostles, invariably 
using the article, which refers the Memoirs to the 
collective body of the Apostles.2 Moreover, the in- 
correctness of such an inference is manifest from the fact 
that circumstances are stated by Justin as derived from 
these Memoirs, which do not exist in our Gospels at all, 
and which, indeed, are contradictory to them. Vast 
numbers of spurious writings, moreover, bearing the 
names of Apostles and their followers, and claiming 
more or less direct apostolic authority, were in circula- 
tion in the early Church: Gospels according to Peter,3 
to Thomas,* to James,> to Judas,° according to the 


1 Semisch, Die ap. Denkwirdigk. Mart. Just., p. 80 f. 

? Hilgenfed, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 12 f.; cf. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
1853—54, p. 59 f.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 637, anm. 

3 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 3, 25, vi. 12; Hieron., De Vir Il., 1; Origen, in 
Maith. x. 17. 

* Eusebius, H. E., iti. 25; Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam; Jreneus, Adv. 
Har., i. 20; cf. Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., 1853, proleg., p. xxxviii. ff. ; 
Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 89 f.; Hieron., Preef. in Matth. 

* Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., proleg. p. xii. ff.; Epiphanius, Heer., 


- Ixxix.,§ 5, &e. 


§ Ireneus, Ady. Her., i. 31, § 1; Epiphanius, Her., xxxviii. § 1; 
Theodora, Fab. Her., i. 15. 
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Apostles, or according’ to the Twelve,! to Barnabas,? to 
Matthias,? to Nicodemus,* &c., and ecclesiastical writers 
bear abundant testimony to the early and rapid growth 
of apocryphal literature.® The very names of most of 
such apocryphal Gospels are lost, whilst of others we 
possess considerable information; but nothing is more 
certain than the fact, that there existed many works 
bearing names which render the attempt to interpret the 
title of Justin’s Gospel as a description of the four in our 
canon a mere absurdity. The words of Justin evidently 
imply simply that the source of his quotations is the 
collective recollections of the Apostles, and those who 
followed them, regarding the life and teaching of Jesus. 
The title “ Memoirs of the Apostles” by no means 
indicates a plurality of Gospels.® <A single passage has 
been pointed out, in which the Memoirs are said to have 
been called evayyédia in the plural: “For the Apostles 
in the Memoirs composed by them, which are called 


! Origen, Hom. 1i.in Lucam; Hieron., Preef. in Matth., Ady. Pelagianos, 
iii. 1; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 339 f. 

* Decret. Gelasii, vi. § 10; Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 215. 

3 Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam; Lusebius, H. E., iii. 25, Decret. Gelasii, 
vi. 8; Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 215; Hieron,, Preef. in Matth. 

‘ If this be not its most ancient title, the Gospel is in the Prologue 
directly ascribed to Nicodemus. The superscription which this apocryphal 
Gospel bears in the form now extant, imopvjpata tod Kupiov hyaev Incod 
Xptorod, recalls the titles of Justin’s Memoirs. Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., 
p. 208 f., ef. Proleg. p. liv. ff. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 218 ff. ; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. exviii.—exlii., p. 487 ff. 

5 Luke i. 1; Jreneus, Ady. Heer., 1. 20, §1; Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam. 
Eusebius, H. E., 11. 3, 25, iv. 22, vi. 12; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T.; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T.; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr.; cf. Milman, Hist. 
of Christianity, ili. p. 358 f., Decret. Gelasii, vi. ; Credner, Zar Gesch. d. 
Kan., p. 215 f., Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, p. 241 f., 279 f., 290 f., Beitriige, 
i. p. 107—268 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 52 ff., 77 f., 
199 ff., 294 f.; De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N. T., 1860, § 68 ff., §§ 73—74; 
Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., §§ 245—280; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evy., 
1818, p. 8 ff. © Cf. Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 233, anm. 3, 
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Gospels,”' &c. The last expression & Kadetrau evay- 
yédua, as many scholars have declared, is a manifest 
interpolation. It is, in all probability, a gloss on the 
margin of some old MS. which some copyist afterwards 
inserted in the text.? If Justin really stated that the 
Memoirs were called Gospels, it seems incomprehensible 
that he should never call them so himself. In no other 
place in his writings does he apply the plural to them, 
but, on the contrary, we find Trypho referring to the 
“so-called Gospel,” which he states that he has carefully 
read,? and which, of course, can only be Justin’s 
“Memoirs ;” and again, in another part of the same 
dialogue, Justin quotes passages which are written 
“in the Gospel”* (& 7@ evayyehin yéypanrat). The 
term “Gospel” is nowhere else used by Justin in 
- reference to a written record’ In no case, however, 
considering the numerous Gospels then in circulation, 
and the fact that many of these, different from the 
canonical Gospels, are known to have been exclusively 
used by distinguished contemporaries of Justin, and by 
various communities of Christians in that day, could 
such an expression be taken as a special indication of 
the canonical Gospels.® 


1 Oi yap améaroXor ev Tois yevopevois tm aita@y dropynpoveipacu, d KadeiTat 
evayyehua. «-T.A. Apol. i. 66. 

2 An instance of such a gloss getting into the text occurs in Dial. 107, 
where in a reference to Jonah’s prophecy that Nineveh should perish in 
three days, according to the version of the lxx. which Justin always 
quotes, there is a former marginal gloss ‘‘ in other versions forty,” incor- 
porated parenthetically with the text. 

5 ra ev TH eyopev@ evayyehi mapayyéApara. x.7.A. Dial. c. Tr. 10. 

4 Dial. 100. 

® There is one reference in the singular to the Gospel in the fragment 
De Resurr. 10, which is of doubtful authenticity. 

6 Credner argues that had Justin intended such a limitation, he must 
have said, & xadcirat ra régoapa evayyédua. Gesch. d. N. T. Kan. p. 10. 
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Describing the religious practices amongst Christians, 
in another place, Justin states that, at their assemblies 
on Sundays, “‘ the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings 
of the prophets are read as long as time permits.” ?} 
This, however, by no means identifies the Memoirs with 
the canonical Gospels, for it. is well known that many 
writings which have been excluded from the canon were 
publicly read in the Churches, until very long after 
Justin’s day.2 We have already met with several 
instances of this. Eusebius mentions that the Epistle of 
the Roman Clement was publicly read in most of the 
Churches in his time,? and he quotes an Epistle of 
Dionysius of Corinth to Soter, the Bishop of Rome, 
which states that fact for the purpose of ‘ showing that 
it was the custom to read it in the Churches, even from 
the earliest times.”* Dionysius likewise mentions the 
public reading of the Epistle of Soter to the Corinthians. 
Epiphanius refers to the reading in the Churches of the 
Epistle of Clement,® and it continued to be so read in 
Jerome’s day.® In like manner, the “Pastor” of 
Hermas,’ the “ Apocalypse of Peter,”® and other works 
excluded from the canon were publicly read in the 
Church in early days.® It is certain that Gospels which 


1 ra dropynpoveipata Tov drooTé\ey, 7} Ta oVyypdppata TOY mpopyTav 
dvaywaookerat pexpis eyxwpet- Apol. i. 67. 

2 Of. Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 228; Volmar, Der Ursprung, 

p. 91; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 19. * H.X&., ui. 16 
4 Sydv dvéxabey && dpxaiov ous emi tis éxxAnoias THY dvayvoow adrijs 
roeicba, H. E., iv. 23. ®: Hoaer,, xax: 35, 

6 De Vir. IL, 15. . . . “quae in nonnullis ecclesiis publice legitur.” 

7 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 3; Hieron. De Vir Ill., 10. 

8 Sozom., H. E., vii. 19; Canon Murator., T'regelles, p. 56 f.; cf. 
Credner', Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 157, 164; Mayerhof’, Hinl. petr. Schr., 
p. 321 ff. 

9 The ‘‘ Pastor” of Hermas, and the ‘‘ Apocalypse of Peter,” are enu- 
merated amongst the books of Holy Scripture in the Stichometry of the 
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did not permanently secure a place in the canon, such as 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel accord- 
ing to Petér, the Gospel of the Ebionites, and many 
kindred Gospels, which in early times were exclusively 
used by various communities,’ must have been read at 
their public assemblies. The public reading of Justin’s 
Memoirs, therefore, does not prove anything, for this 
practice was by no means limited to the works now in 
our canon.” 

The idea of attributing inspiration to the Memoirs, 
or to any other work of the Apostles, with the single 
exception, as we shall presently see, of the Apocalypse of 
John, which, as prophecy, entered within his limits, was 
quite foreign to Justin, who recognized the Old Testa- 
ment alone as the inspired word of God.* Indeed, as we 


Codex Claramontanus (ed. T'ischendorf, p. 469; cf. Credner, Gesch. N. T. 
Kan., p. 175 f.), and the latter is placed amongst the dvriAeydpeva in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, together with the Apocalypse of John and 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. (Creduer, Zur Gesch. d. Kan., 
p. 117 ff.) In the Can. Murat. the Apoc. of Peter is received along with that 
of John, although some object to its being read in the Church. (Can, 
Murat., T'regelles, p, 65; Credner, Gesch, N. T. Kan., p. 174 f.); Tischendorf 
conjectures that the Apocalypse of Peter may have been inserted between 
the Ep. of Barnabas and the Pastor of Hermas, where six pages are miss- 
ing in the Codex Sinaiticus. (Noy. Test. Sinait., Lipsig, 1863, Proleg, 
p. xxxi1.) 

1 Cf. Ireneus, Ady. Heer., i. 26, § 2, iii. 11, § 7; Origen, Comm. in 
Ezech., xxiv. 7; Eusebius, H. E., iii. 25, 27, vi. 12; Epiphanius, Heer., 
xxix. 9, xxx, 3,13 f.; Theodoret, Heer. Fab., 11. 22; Hieron., Adv. Pelag., 
iii. 2, Comm. in Matth., xii. 13; De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 97 f.; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 18, anm. 1; Gieseler, Entst. schrift. Evy., 
p. 10—26; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 258 ff., 234 ff.; Credner, 
Beitrage, i. p. 262 ff.,Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 17 ff,; Ritschl, Das Evang, 
Marcion’s, p. 137 ff. . 

fel 9c Bac eel by oe 3 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 119 ff., 125 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 14; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 332; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. 
Israel, vil. p. 512; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 174 ff., 182 f.; Reuss, 
Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 289; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 92; Weiss, 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 147. 
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have already said, the very name ‘ Memoirs” in itself 
excludes the thought of inspiration,! which Justin 
attributed only to prophetic writings; and he could not 
in any way regard as inspired the written tradition of 
the Apostles and their followers, or the mere record of 
words of Jesus. On the contrary, he held the accounts 
of the Apostles to be credible solely from their being 
authenticated by the Old Testament, and he clearly 
states that he believes the facts recorded in the Memoirs 
because the spirit of prophecy had already foretold 
them.? According to Justin, the Old Testament con- 
tained all that was necessary for salvation, and its 
prophecies are the sole criterion of truth, the Memoirs, 
and even Christ himself, being merely its interpreters.% 
He says that Christ himself commanded us not to put 
faith in human doctrines, but in those proclaimed by the 
holy prophets, and taught by himself* Prophecy and 
the words of Christ himself are alone of dogmatic value, 
all else is human teaching.’ Indeed, from a passage 
quoted with approval by Irenzeus, Justin, in his last 
work against Marcion, said : “ I would not have believed 
the Lord himself, if he had proclaimed any other God 
than the Creator ;” that is to say, the God of the Old 
Testament.® 

1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 227; cf. Credner, Beitriige, i, 
Len i. 88; of. Dial. c. Tr., 119, Apol., i. 32, Dial, o, Tr., 48, 53. 

3 Of. Apol., i. 30, 32, 52, 53, 61, Dial. c. Tr., 32, 43, 48, 100; Credner, 
Beitrage, i. p. 121 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 13 f.; Donaldson, Hist. of 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii, p. 328; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ey. Apocr,, p. 59; 
Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 289, Hist. du Canon, p. 54; Stroth, Eich- 
horn’s Repert., p. 35, anm. e. 

4 éred1) otk avOpwreiois Siddypace KexeXedopeba im’ adirod rod Xpiorod 
meibecOa, adda Tois dia tov paxapiwy mpodntay knpuxOeiot cai d¢ avrod 


didaybcior. Dial. c. Tr. 48. 5 Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 54. 


® Kai cas 6 lovorivos év t@ mpds Mapxiova ovyrdypari pyoiv: “Ore aire T@ 
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That Justin does not mention the name of the author 
of the Memoirs would in any case render any argument 
as to their identity with our canonical Gospels incon- 
elusive; but the total omission to do so is the more 
remarkable from the circumstance that the names of 
- Old Testament writers constantly occur in his writings. 
Semisch counts 197 quotations of the Old Testament, in 
which Justin refers to the author by name, or to the book, 
and only 117 in which he omits to do so,’ and the latter 
number might be reduced by considering the nature of 
the passages cited, and the inutility of repeating the 
reference. When it is considered, therefore, that not- 
withstanding the extremely numerous quotations, and 
references to facts of Christian history, all purporting 
to be derived from the “ Memoirs,” he absolutely never, 
except in the one instance referred to, mentions an 
author’s name, or specifies more clearly the nature of the 
source, the inference must not be only that he attached 
small importance to the Memoirs, but also that he was 
actually ignorant of the author’s name, and that his 
Gospel had no more definite superscription. Upon the 
theory that the Memoirs of the Apostles were simply our 
four canonical Gospels, the singularity of the omission is 
increased by the diversity of contents and of authors, 
and the consequently greater necessity and probability 
that he should, upon certain occasions, distinguish 
between them. The fact is that the only writing of the 
New Testament to which Justin refers by name is, as 
we have already mentioned, the Apocalypse, which he 
Kupip ob8° dy éretoOnv, Dov Gedy xarayyéddovre mapa tov Snuovpydv. . . . « 
Ady. Her., iv. 6,§2. Eusebius, H. E., iv. 18. 

1 Semisch, Denkwiird. Justin’s, p. 84; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, 


p- 17; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 105; Zichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1, 
p. 102 f, 
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attributes to “a certain man whose name was John, one 
of the Apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a revelation 
made to him,” &c.! The manner in which John is here 
mentioned, after the Memoirs had been so constantly 
indefinitely referred to, clearly shows that Justin did not 
possess any Gospel also attributed to John. That he 
does name John, however, as author of the Apocalypse, 
and so frequently refers to Old Testament writers by 
name, yet never identifies the author of the Memoirs, is 
quite irreconcilable with the idea that they were the 
canonical Gospels.” 

It is perfectly clear, however, and this is a point of very 
great importance upon which critics of otherwise widely 
diverging views are agreed, that Justin quotes from a 
written source, and that oral tradition is excluded from 
his system. He not only does not, like Papias, attach 
value to tradition, but, on the contrary, he affirms that in 
the Memoirs is recorded “everything that concerns our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’* He constantly refers to them 
directly, as the source of his information regarding the 
history of Jesus, and distinctly states that he has derived 
his quotations from them. ‘There is no reasonable ground 
whatever for affirming that Justin supplemented or 
modified the contents of the Memoirs by oral tradition, 
It must, therefore, be remembered, in considering the 
nature of these Memoirs, that the facts of Christian 


1 Kal émetd) kal rap’ piv dvnp tis, 6 dvoya “lwavyns, els TOY dmooTéwv TOU 
Xptorod, év drroxahvwet yevouevy aire, x... Dial. c. Tr, 81. 

2. Schwegler, Das Nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 233, anm. 3. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 129 ff., 220, Gesch. N, T. Kanon, p. 14 f,; 
Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p, 60; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p. 29 f., Der Kanon, p. 25; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 193, Hist. du Canon, 
p- 55; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 95. 

4 of dropypovevocavtes Tavta Ta nept TOD Sarhpos yay "Incod Xprotod 


édiSaéav. Apol. 1. 33. 
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history and the sayings of Jesus are derived from a 
determinate written source, and are quoted as Justin 
found them there... Those who attempt to explain the 
divergences of Justin’s quotations from the canonical 
Gospels, which they still maintain to have been - his 
Memoirs, on the plea of oral tradition, defend the 
identity at the expense of the authority of the Gospels. 
For nothing could more forcibly show Justin’s disregard 
and disrespect for the Gospels, than would the fact that, 
possessing them, he not only never names their authors, 
but considers himself at liberty continually to contradict, 
modify, and revise their statements. 

As we have already remarked, when we examine the 
contents of the Memoirs of the Apostles, through Justin’s 
numerous quotations, we find that many parts of the 
Gospel narratives are apparently quite unknown, whilst, 
on the other hand, we meet with facts of evangelical 
history, which are foreign to the canonical Gospels, and 
others which are contradictory of Gospel statements. 
Justin’s quotations, almost without exception, vary more 
or less from the parallels in the canonical text, and often 
these variations are consistently repeated by himself, and 
are found in other works about his time. Moreover, 
Justin quotes expressions of Jesus, which are not found 
in our Gospels at all. The omissions, though often very 
singular, supposing the canonical Gospels before him, and 
almost inexplicable when it is considered how important 
they would often have been to his argument, need not, 
as merely negative evidence, be dwelt on here, but we 
shall briefly illustrate the other peculiarities of Justin’s 
quotations. | 

The only genealogy of Jesus which is recognized by 

 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 130, 
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Justin is traced through the Virgin Mary. She it is who 
is descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and from 
the house of David, and Joseph is completely set aside.’ 
Jesus ‘‘ was born of a virgin of the lineage of Abraham 
and tribe of Judah and of David, Christ the Son of 
God.”? “Jesus Christ the Son of God has been born 
without sin of a virgin sprung from the lineage of 
Abraham.” “For he was conceived by a virgin of the 
seed of Jacob, who was the father of Judah, who, as we 
have shown, was the father of the Jews; and Jesse was 
his forefather according to the oracle, and he (Jesus) was 
the son of Jacob and Judah according to successive 
descent.”* The genealogy of Jesus in the canonical 
Gospels, on the contrary, is traced solely through Joseph, 
who alone is stated to be of the lineage of David.® The 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke, though differing in 
several important points, at least agree in excluding 
Mary. That of the third Gospel commences with Joseph, 
and that of the first ends with him: “ And Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ.”® The angel who warns Joseph 
not to put away his wife, addresses him as “Joseph, thou 
son of David,”” and the angel Gabriel, who, according to 
the third Gospel, announces to Mary the supernatural 


1 Dial. c. Tr. 23, 43 twice, 45 thrice, 100 twice, 101, 120, Apol. i. 32; 
ef. Matth. i. 1—16; Luke iii. 283—28. 

2 eis rov dud THs amd Tod yévous Tod *"ABpadp, kal vaAijs "Iovda, cal AaBid 
IlapOevov yevnOévra vidy rod Geod Xprordv. Dial. c. Tr. 43. 

3 Dial c. Tr. 23. : 

4 Aid yap mapbévou Tis ard Tod oméppatos *laxaB, Tod yevouévou mrarpos "Iovda, 
tov dednAwpévou “Iovdaiwy marpds, dia Suvdpews Ocod admexunby kai “leooal 
mpomdrwp pév Kata TO Adyrov yeyévntat Tov S€ "laxdB kai rod “Iovda xara 
yévous Siadoxny vids imipxev. Apol. i. 32. 

5 Matth. i. 1—16; cf. Luke iii. 23—28. 

6 Matth. i. 16; cf. Luke iii. 23, 7 Matth. i. 20, 
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conception, is sent “toa virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David.”? So per- 
sistent, however, is Justin in ignoring this Davidic 
descent through Joseph, that not only does he at least 
eleven times trace it through Mary, but his Gospel 
materially differs from the canonical, where the descent 
of Joseph from David is mentioned by the latter. In 
_ the third Gospel, Joseph goes to Judzea “unto the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the 
house and lineage of David.”? Justin, however, simply 
states that he went “to Bethlehem . . . for his descent 
was from the tribe of Judah, which inhabited that 
region.” There can be no doubt that Justin not only 
did not derive his genealogies from the canonical Gospels, 
but that on the contrary the Memoirs, from which he did 
learn the Davidic descent through Mary only, differed 
persistently and materially from them.* 

Many traces still exist to show that the view of 
Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles of the Davidic descent 
of Jesus through Mary instead of through Joseph, as the 
canonical Gospels represent it, was anciently held in the 
Church. Apocryphal Gospels of early date, based with- 
out doubt upon more ancient evangelical works, are still 
extant, in which the genealogy of Jesus is traced, as in 
Justin’s Memoirs, through Mary. One of these is the 
Gospel of James, commonly called the Protevangelium, 
a work referred to by ecclesiastical writers of the third 
and fourth centuries,*° and which Tischendorf even ascribes 


1? Luke i. 27. 2 Luke ii. 4. * Dial. c. Tr. 78. 

‘ Cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 212 f. p. 215; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. 
Justin’s, p. 140, 148, 156 ff. 

5 Clemens, Al., Strom., vii. 16, § 938; Origen, Comm. in Matth. iii. ; 
Epiphanius, Weer., xxix. § 5; ef. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 39 
ff.; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T. proleg. xlv. ff. 
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to the first three decades of the second century,' in which 
Mary is stated to be of the lineage of David.? She is 
also described as of the royal race and family of David 
in the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,? and in the 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew her Davidic descent is pro- 
minently mentioned.* There can be no doubt that all of 
these works are based upon earlier originals,® and there 
is no reason why they may not have been drawn from 
the same source from which Justin derived his version of 
the genealogy in contradiction of the Synoptics.® 

In the narrative of the events which preceded the 


1 Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 76 ff, cf. Evangelia Apocr. Proleg. p. 
xii. ff. 

2 Kal euvnoOn 6 iepeds rhs mardds Mapidy, Ore jv ex ths pudjs AaBid, x.7.d. 
Protevangelium Jacobi x. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocr., p. 19 f.; 
Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 90. 

: Maria de stirpe regia et familia David oriunda. Evang. 
de Nativ: Marie, i.; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 19; Tischendorf, 
Ey. Apocr., p. 106. 

4 Pseudo-Matth. Evang., i. xili., &c.; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 54, 
73; cf. Hist. de Nativ. Mar. et de Inf. Salv., xiii. ; Zhilo, Cod. ap. N. T., 
p. 374. Regarding the antiquity of some of these works, cf. Tischendorf, 
Evy. Apocr. proleg., p. xxv. ff. 

5 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 154 ff. Hilgenfeld conjectures that 
the Protevangelium may have been based upon the Gnostic work, the 
T'évva Mapias mentioned by Epiphanius, or on the Gospel according to 
Peter, 7b., p. 159 ff. ; cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 84 ff. ; Tischendorf, 
Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 78 ff. 

® Several of the Fathers in like manner assert the Davidic descent 
through Mary. Irenzeus states that she was ‘‘ of the lineage of David ” 
(otrés éotw ex ths AaBidS mapbévov yevopevos. Ady. Heer., iii. 21, § 5), 
and he argues that the Davidic descent through the Virgin was 
clearly indicated by prophecy. The same argument is taken up by Ter- 
tullian, who distinctly traces the descent of Christ through Mary (ex 
stirpe autem Jesse deputatum per Mariam inde censendum. Ady. Marcio- 
nem, iii. 17. Eundem ex genere David secundum Marie censum, J)., 
iv. 1, cf. vy. 8). It is most probable that both Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
who were well acquainted with the writings of Justin, followed him in 
this matter, for they very closely adopt his arguments. They may, how- 
ever, have known apocryphal works containing the Davyidic descent 
through Mary. They certainly did not derive it from the canonical 
Gospels. 
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birth of Jesus, the first Gospel describes the angel as 
appearing only to Joseph and explaining the supernatural 
conception,! and the author knows nothing of any an- 
nouncement to Mary.? The third Gospel, on the contrary, 
knows nothing of any such angelic appearance to Joseph, 
but represents the angel as announcing the conception 
to Mary herself alone.* Justin’s Memoirs know of the 
appearances both to Joseph and to Mary, but the words 
spoken by the angel on each occasion differ materially 
from those of both Gospels.* In this place, only one 
point, however, can be noticed. Justin describes the 
angel as saying to Mary: “Behold, thou shalt conceive 
of the Holy Ghost, and shalt bear a son, and he shall be 
called the Son of the Highest, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins,” 
as they have taught who have “recorded everything that 
concerns our Saviour Jesus Christ.”® Now this is a clear 
and direct quotation, but besides distinctly differing in 
form from our Gospels, it presents the important pecu- 
liarity that the words, “for he shall save his people from 
their sins,” are not, in Luke, addressed to Mary at all, 
but that they occur in the first- Gospel in the address of 
the angel to Joseph.® 

These words, however, are not accidentally inserted in 
this place, for we find that they are joined in the same 
manner to the address of the angel to Mary in the 
Protevangelium of James: “For the power of the Lord 


1 Matth. i. 20f. 2 Of. Matth. i. 18. 

3 Lukei. 26 f., ef. ii. 5—6. 

4 Apol. i. 33, Dial. c. Tr. 78, 100. 

° "Sov avddnyy €v yaotpi x Tvevparos éyiov, cal téEn vidy, cal vids tiorov 
KAnOnoera Kat Kadéoes Td dvopa adtod Incodv: aitos yap cdoe Toy dady 
avTov dmb Tév dyapriay attayv- ws of dmopynpovevoartes mavta Ta TEpl Tod 
Swrnpos juay Inoov Xpiorov edidakay. Apol. i. 33. 

6 Matth. i. 21, 
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will overshadow thee; wherefore that holy thing which. 
is born of thee shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.”! ‘Tischendorf states his own 
opinion that this passage is a recollection of the Prot- 
evangelium unconsciously added by Justin to the account 
in Luke,? but the arbitrary nature of the limitation 
‘unconsciously ”” (ohne dass er sich dessen bewusst 
war) here is evident. There is a point in connection 
with this which merits a moment’s attention. In the 
text of the Protevangelium, edited by Tischendorf, the 
angel commences his address to Mary by saying: “ Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found favour before the Lord, 
and thou shalt conceive of his Word” (kai ovddjyn ex 
Adyov avrov).2 Now Justin, after quoting the passage 
above, continues to argue that the Spirit and the power 
of God must not be misunderstood to mean anything 
else than the Word, who is also the first born of God as 
the prophet Moses declared ; and it was this which, when 
it came upon the Virgin and overshadowed her, caused 
her to conceive.* ‘I'he occurrence of the singular ex- 
pression in the Protevangelium and the similar explana- 
tion of Justin immediately accompanying a variation from 
our Gospels, which is equally shared by the apocryphal 
work, strengthens the suspicion of a similarity of origin. 


 Avvauis yap kupiov émokidce cor 8d Kai Td yevvaopevov x god d&yov 
KAnOjgera vids inpiorov: kal madéceis td Svopa airod ‘Inoodiv. aitds yap 
oooe Tov hady aitod ard Tov duapriav aitav. Protey.Jacobi, xi.; Tischen- 
dorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 22; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 98, 

2 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 77, 

’ Protey. Jac., xi.; T'ischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 21f. The peculiar 
expression is wanting in most of the other known MSS. 

* Td mvedpa ody Kal Thy divayy Thy mapa Tod Beod oddév Dro vojaa Oéuis, 
i) rov Adyov, ds Kai mpwrdroxos TO Oe@ eat, Mwois 6 mpodednr@pévos mpopyrns 
eunvuce, Kat rovto, edOdv emi ri maobévov Kai émurxudcay, KT. Apol. i. 33, 
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Justin’s divergences from the Protevangelium prevent 
our supposing that, in its present form, it could have 
been the actual source of his quotations, but the wide 
differences which exist between the extant MSS. of the 
Protevangelium show that even the most ancient does 
not present it in its original form. It is much more 
probable that Justin had before him a still older work, 
to which both the Protevangelium and the third Gospel 
were indebted." 

Justin’s account of the removal of Joseph to Bethlehem 
is peculiar, and evidently is derived from a distinct un- 
canonical source. It may be well to present his account 


and that of Luke side by side. 


Justin. DrAt. oc. TR. 78. 
_ On the occasion of the first census 1. 
which was taken in Judea (év r7 
“Iovdaia) 


LUKE 1. 1—5. 
. . . there went out a decree 
from Cesar Augustus that ail the 
world (macav thy oixovpévnv) should 
be enrolled. 
2. And this census was first 


under Cyrenius (first Procurator 
(émirporos) of Judea. Apol. i. 34), 
Joseph went up from Nazareth, 
where he dwelt, 

to Bethlehem, from whence he was, 
to be enrolled ; 

for his descent was from the tribe 
of Judah, which inhabited that 


region.” 





made when Cyrenius was Governor 
(7yepov) of Syria. 4. And Joseph 
went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth into Judza, unto 
the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem ; 

because he was of the house and 
lineage of David; 5. to enrol him- 
self, 


Attention has already been drawn to the systematic 
manner in which the Davidic descent of Jesus is traced 
by Justin through Mary, and to the suppression in this 
passage of all that might seem to indicate a claim of 
descent through Joseph. As the continuation of a 

1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 154 ff.; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. , 
1853-54, p. 60 f. ; Ritsch?, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 146 f. 

2... GAa, aroypadijs otons év TH “Jovdaia tére mpatns emt Kupnviov, 


> , . oe | 4 wv + > ‘ oe > > , z > 4 
avehnrvGer dws Naaper, vOa @xer cis ByOdeép, dOev qv, aroypayacba amd 


yap Ths KaTotovans Thy yy éxeivny pds “lovda 7d yévos jv. Dial. 78. 
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peculiar representation of the history of the infancy of 
Jesus, differing materially from that of the Synoptics, it 
is impossible to regard this, with its remarkable variations, 
as an arbitrary correction by Justin of the canonical text, 
and we must hold it to be derived from a different source, 
perhaps, indeed, one of those from which Luke’s Gospel 
itself first drew the elements of the narrative, and this 
persuasion will increase as further variations in the earlier 
history, presently to be considered, are taken into account. 
It is not necessary to enter into the question of the 
correctness of the date of this census, but it is evident 
that Justin’s Memoirs clearly and deliberately modify the 
canonical narrative. The limitation of the census to 
Judeea, instead of extending it to the whole Roman 
Empire ; the statement that it was the first census taken 
then under Cyrenius in contradistinction to the Gospel 
description of it as the general census first taken during 
the time of Cyrenius ; the designation of Cyrenius as 
éritpovos of Judea instead of yeuodv of Syria; and 
the careful suppression of the Davidic element in con-. 
nection with Joseph indicate a peculiar written source 
different from the Synoptics.' 

Had Justin departed from the account in Take with 
the view of correcting inaccurate statements, the matter 
might have seemed more consistent with the use of 
the third Gospel, although at the same time it might 
have evinced but little reverence for it as a canonical 
work. On the contrary, however, the statements of 
Justin are still more inconsistent with history than those 
in Luke, inasmuch as, so far from being the first pro- 
curator of Judeea, as Justin’s narrative states in opposition 

1 Of. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 229 ff. ; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, 


p..144 ff. 
x2 
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to the third Gospel, Cyrenius never held that office, but 
was really, later, the imperial proconsul over Syria, and 
as such, when Judzea became a Roman province after the 
banishment of Archelaus, had the power to enrol the 
inhabitants, and instituted Coponius as first Procurator 
of Judea. Justin’s statement involves the position that 
at one and the same time Herod was the King and 
Cyrenius the Roman Procurator of Judzea.’’ In the same 
spirit, and departing from the usual narrative of the 
Synoptics, which couples the birth of Jesus with “the 
days of Herod the King,” Justin in another place 
states that Christ was born “ under Cyrenius.”? Justin 
evidently adopts without criticism a narrative which he 
found in his Memoirs, and does not merely correct and 
remodel a passage of the third Gospel, but, on the con- 
trary, seems altogether ignorant of it. 

The genealogies of Jesus in the first and third Gospels 
differ irreconcileably from each other. Justin differs 
from both. In this passage another discrepancy arises. 
While Luke seems to represent Nazareth as the dwelling- 
place of Joseph and Mary, and Bethlehem as the city to 
which they went solely on account of the census,* 
Matthew, who knows nothing of the census, makes 
Bethlehem, on the contrary, the place of residence of 

-Joseph,> and on coming back from Egypt, with the 
evident intention of returning to Bethlehem, Joseph is 
varned by a dream to turn aside into Galilee, and he 

1 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 408, Die Evv. Justin’s, 
p. 147 f.; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 144 f.; Credner, Beitriige, i. 
p- 231 ff. ; Schneckenburger, Vorles. ti. N. T. Zeitgesch., ed. Léhlein, 1862, 


p. 199 ff. ; Joseph., Antiq., xviii. 1, § 1; Tertullian, Ady. Marc., iv. 19. 

2 Apol., i. 46. 
. 3 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 280 ff.; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, 
p. 144 f.; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 147 f. 

4 Luke ii. 4. > Matt. ii. 1; cf. Alford, Greek Test., i. p. 14. 
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goes and dwells, apparently for the first time, “in a city 
called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophets : He shall be called a Nazarene.”! 
Justin, however, goes still further than the third Gospel 
in his departure from the data of Matthew, and where 
Luke merely infers, Justin distinctly asserts Nazareth to 
have been the dwelling-place of Joseph (&@a @xeu), and 
Bethlehem, in contradistinction, the place from which he 
derived his origin (60ev jv).? 

The same view is to be found in several apocryphal 
Gospels still extant. In the Protevangelium of James 
again, we find Joseph journeying to Bethlehem with Mary 
before the birth of Jesus.* The census here is ordered 
by Augustus, who commands: “That all who were in 
Bethlehem of Judea, should be enrolled,’* a limitation 
worthy of notice in comparison with that of Justin. In 
like manner the Gospel of the Nativity. This Gospel 
represents the parents of Mary as living in Nazareth, in 
which place she was born,® and it is here that the Angel 
Gabriel announces to her the supernatural conception.® 
Joseph goes to Bethlehem to set his house in order and 
prepare what is necessary for the marriage, but then 


1 Matt. ii. 22 f. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the author 
of the first Gospel quotes some apocryphal work ; and that the last word 
is a total misconception of the phrase. The word Na{wpaios should haye 
been Nafipaios, and the term has nothing whatever to do with the town 
of Nazareth. Of. Hwa/d, Die drei ersten Evy., p. 176 f.; Alford, Greek 
Test., i. p. 17 f. 

2 Of. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 216 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T. ii. p. 26; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 148 f. 

3 Protey. Jac., xvii., of. xxi. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 103; 
Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 30, p. 39. 

4 Kédevots 8 eyévero dmd Adyotatov Bacdéos amoypaherbar mévtras rods 
év BnOdeep tis lovdaias. Protey. Jac., xvii. 

® Evang. de Nativ. Marie, i. and viii. ; cf. Evang. Thome Lat., iii. ; 
Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 158. 6 Ev. de Nat. Maria, ix. 
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returns to Nazareth, where he remains with Mary until 
her time was nearly accomplished,’ “ when Joseph having 
taken his wife with whatever else was necessary went to 
the city of Bethlehem, whence he was.’? The phrase 
“unde ipse erat” recalls the ofev Av of Justin3 

As we continue the narrative of the birth and infancy 
of Jesus, we meet with further variations from the 
account in the canonical Gospels for which the preceding 
have prepared us, and which indicate that Justin’s 
Memorials certainly differed from them. 


Justin. DIAt. 78. LUKE It. 7. 

But when the child was born in And she brought forth her first- 
Bethlehem, as Joseph could not | born son, and wrapped him in 
find a lodging in the village, he | swaddling clothes and laid him in 
put up in a certain cave near the | the manger; because there was no 
village, and while they were there | room in the inn.’ 

Mary brought forth the Christ and 
placed him in a manger.‘ 


At least it is clear that the particulars of the birth of 
Jesus here,—not taking place in Bethlehem itself but in a 
cave (€v ovndaiw) near the village, because Joseph could 
notfind a lodging there,—are not derived from our Gospels, 





1 Ey. de Nat. Maris, viii. ix. 

2 Joseph, uxore cum aliis quee necessaria erant assumta Bethlehem civi- 
tatem, unde ipse erat, tetendit. Evang. de Nat. Mar., x.; Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., i. p. 37; Tischendorf, Ey. Apocr., p. 114, ef. Evang. in- 
fantize Arab., i, ; Fabricius, ib.,i. p. 169; Tischendorf, ib., p. 171. Here, 
Joseph goes from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, his native city. 

3 Cf. Hist. de Nat. Mar. et de Inf. Saly. xiii. ‘‘Necesse autem fuerat, 
ut et Joseph cum Maria proficisceretur in Bethlehem, quia exinde erat, et 
Maria de tribu Juda et de domo ac patria David.” Thilo, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., p. 374. ° 

4 Tevmmbévros S€ rére rod waiiou ev ByOdcep, eed) "loon ovk eixev ev TH 
Kopy exeivy Tov KaTtadioa, ev d€ ommraig tii ociveyyus THs Kopns KaTéduceE: 
kal TOTe av’T@y bvTwy éxel, ereTéKet 7 Mapia tov Xpiorov, cat ev arvy avrov 
éreOeixer. x.t.r- Dial. 78. ‘ 

5 Kai @rexev Tov vidvy aitns Tov mpwréroKoy, Kal éomapydvacey aitdv Kal 
dvéxdwwev aitov ev th parvy, dicte ove Fv aitois tévos ev TO KaTadcpat. 


Luke ii. 7. 
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aud here even Semisch ' is forced to abandon his theory 
that Justin’s variations arise merely from imperfectly 
quoting from memory, and to conjecture that he must 
have adopted tradition. It has, however, been shown 
that Justin himself distinctly excludes tradition, and in 
this case, moreover, there are many special reasons for 
believing that he quotes from a written source. Ewald 
rightly points out that here, and in other passages, where 
in common with ancient ecclesiastical writers, Justin 
departs from our Gospels, the variation can in no way 
be referred to oral tradition ;? and, moreover, that when 
Justin proves? from Isaiah xxxii, 16, that Christ must 
be born in a cave, he only thereby shows how certainly , 
he found the fact of the cave in his written Gospel. The 
whole argument of Justin excludes the idea that he 
could avail himself of mere tradition. He maintains 
that everything which the prophets had foretold of Christ 
had actually been fulfilled, and he perpetually refers to 
the Memoirs and other written documents for the verifi- 
cation of his assertions. He either refers to the prophets 
for the confirmation of the Memoirs, or shows in the 
Memoirs the narrative of facts which are the accomplish- 
ment of prophecies, but in both cases it is manifest that 
there must haye been a record of the facts which he men- 
tions. ‘There can be no doubt that the circumstances we 


1 Denkwiirdigk. d. Mart. Just., p. 390 f. 

2 Wenn nimlich Jesu nach Justinos’ rede in einer Adhle bei Bathléhem 
geboren ward und dasselbe auch sonst yon alten kirchlichen schriftstellern 
erzahlt wird, so kann man dieses sowie anders worin er yon unsern Eyan- 
gelien abweicht keineswegs aus einer miindlichen sage ableiten welche 
ihm zugekommen wire: Jahrb. bibl. Wiss, 1853-54, p. 60. 

3 Dial. 71, cf. 70. 

4 Wenn aber Justinos’ (c. 78, oat 70) dass Christus in einer héhle 
geboren werden musste aus Jes. 33, 16, beweist, so zeigt sich damit nur 
wie gewiss er die Léhle in seinen eyang. schriften getonsan hatte. Jb., 
p. 60, anm. 1. 
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have just quoted, and which are not found in the 
canonical Gospels, must have been narrated in Justin’s 
Memoirs. 

- We find, again, the same variations as in Justin in 
several extant apocryphal Gospels. The Protevangelium 
of James represents the birth of Jesus as taking place in 
a cave ;' so also the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy,” and 
several others. This uncanonical detail is also men- 
tioned by several of the Fathers, Origen and Eusebius 
both stating that the cave and the manger were still 
shown in their day.* Tischendorf does not hesitate to 
affirm that Justin derived this ‘circumstance from the 
Protevangelium.® Justin, however, does not distin- 
guish such a source; and the mere fact that we have a 
form of that Gospel, in which it occurs, still extant, by 
no means justifies such a specific conclusion, when so 
many other works, now lost, may equally have contained 
it. If the fact be derived from the Protevangelium, that 
work, or whatever other apocryphal Gospel may have 
supplied it, must be admitted to have at least formed 
part of the Memoirs of the Apostles, and with that 


1 Protev. Jac., xviil. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 105; Tischen- 
dorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 32. 


ib., p. 171 f. 

3 Pseudo-Matth. Ev., xiii. xiv. ; Tischendorf, ib., p. 74 f.; Historia 
Josephi Fab. Lign., vii.; Tischendorf, ib., p. 118; Hist. de Nat. Mar. et 
de Inf. Salv., xiv. ; Thilo, Cod. Apocr.\N. T., p. 381. 

4 Origen, Contra Cels.,i. 51; Eusebius, Vita Const., iii. 40f. Their only 
variation from Justin’s account is, that they speak of the cave as in Beth- 
lehem, while Justin describes it as near the village. Credner remarks 
that the sacredness of the spot might by that time have attracted people, 
and led to the extension of the town in that direction, till the site might 
have become really joined to Bethlehem. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 235; 
ef. Socrates, H. E.,i. 17; Sozomen, H. E., ii. 2; Epitphanius, Heer., xx. 1; 
Hieron., Ep., lviii., ad Paul. 

5 Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. xiii., Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 76 ff. 
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necessary admission ends all special identification of the 
Memoirs with our canonical Gospels. Much more 
probably, however, Justin quotes from the more ancient 
source from which the Protevangelium, and perhaps 
Luke drew their narrative.’ There can be very little 
doubt that the Gospel according to the Hebrews con- 
tained an account of the birth in Bethlehem, and as it 
is, at least, certain that Justin quotes other particulars 
from it, there is fair reason to suppose that he likewise 
found this fact in that work.?_ In any case it is indis- 
putable that he derived it from a source different from 
our canonical Gospels.* 

Justin does not apparently know anything of the 
episode of the shepherds of the plain, and the angelic 
appearance to them, narrated in the third Gospel.‘ 

To the cave in which the infant Jesus is born came the 
Magi, but instead of employing the phrase used by the 
first Gospel, ‘‘ Magi from the East,” * (ud@you ard dvarohov) 
Justin always describes them as “ Magi from Arabia,” 
(wadyou dd “ApaBias). Justin is so punctilious that he 
never speaks of these Magi without adding “from 
Arabia,” except twice, where, however, he immediately 
mentions Arabia as the point of the argument for which 
they are introduced ; and in the same chapter in which 


1 Of. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60 f. ; Ritschl, Das Evang. 
Marcion’s, p. 146. 

2 Of. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60 f., also anm. 1, and 
p. 61, anm. 2; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 239. 

5 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 555; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 217 f., 235; 
Bindemann, Th. Stud. u. Krit, 1842, p. 468 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p- 148 f., 158 f., 259; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ey. Apocr., p. 52 f. ; Reuss, 
Hist. du Canon, p. 57; Ritschl, Das Ey. Marcion’s, p. 143 ff.; De Wette, 
Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113; Semisch, Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 390 ff. ; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 104, anm, 32, 

4 Luke ii. 8, 20. 5 Matt. ii. 1. 
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this occurs he four times calls them directly Magi from 
Arabia! He uses this expression not less than nine 
times.2 That he had no objection to the term “the 
East,” and that with a different context it was common 
to his vocabulary, is proved by his use of it elsewhere.* 
It is impossible to resist the conviction that Justin’s 
Memoirs contained the phrase “Magi from Arabia,” 
which is foreign to our Gospels.”* 

Again, according to Justin, the Magi see the star “in 
heaven ” (é€v 7@ ovpav@),® and not ‘in the East” (év 77 
dvarohp) as the first Gospel has it:® ‘ When a star 
rose in heaven (év ovpav@) at the time of his birth as 
is recorded in the Memoirs of the Apostle.””? He knows 
nothing of the star guiding them to the place where the 
young child was.* Herod, moreover, questions the 
elders (apeoBvrepor)® as to the place where the Christ 
should be born, and not the “chief priests and scribes of 
the people” (dpyxvepeis Kat ypapparteis Tov daov).’° These 
divergences, taken in connection with those which are 
interwoven with the whole narrative of the birth, can 
only proceed from the fact that Justin quotes from a 
source different from ours." | 

Justin relates that when Jesus came to Jordan he was 
believed to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, and 
he appeared without comeliness, as the Scriptures an- 
nounced ; “and he was considered a carpenter, for he 
performed carpenter's work when amongst men, making 


1 Dial. oe. Tr., 78. 2 Dial. 77, 78 four times, 88, 102, 103, 106. 

3 Dial. 76, 120, 121, 126, 140, &c. ; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p. 149. ; 

4 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 214; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 148; 
Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 57. 5 Dial. 106. 

§ Matt. ii. 2, cf. 11. 9; cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. 216. ' 

7 Dial. 106. 8 Matt. ii. 9. ® Dial. 78. 1 Matt. ii. 4. 


 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 151. 
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ploughs and yokes (dpotpa kai Cvyd); by which he 
taught the symbols of righteousness and an active life.”? 
These details are unknown to the canonical Gospels. 
Mark has the expression : “ 1s not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary?”? but Luke omits it altogether.* The 
idea that the Son of God should do carpenter's work 
on earth was very displeasing to many Christians, and 
attempts to get rid of the obnoxious phrase are evident 
in Mark. Apparently the copy which Origen used had 
omitted even the modified phrase, for he declares that 
Jesus himself is nowhere called a carpenter in the 
Gospels current in the Church.* A few MSS. still extant 
are without it, although it is found in all the more 
ancient Codices. 

Traces of these details are found in several apocryphal 
works, especially in the Gospel of Thomas, where it is 
said : ‘* Now his father was a carpenter and made at that 
time ploughs and yokes” (dpotpa kat Cvyovs)*, an account 
which, from the similarity of language, was in all pro- 
bability derived from the same source as that of Justin. 
The explanation which Justin adds : “ by which he taught 
the symbols of righteousness and an active life,” clearly 
indicates that he refers to a written narrative containing 


1 ‘ , ia a ‘ ‘ pa, 2 > , 7 
- + + kal Téxrovos vopifowévov Taira yap Ta TexToviKa Eepya eipyatero év 


avOpamros dv, dporpa kat (vyd: dia tovTev kai Ta Tis Sikavocivns cipBora 
diSdoxor, kal evepyn Biov. Dial. 88. 

2 ody obrdés eotw 6 TéxTwy, 6 vids Maplas; Mark yi. 3. 

3 Cf. Luke iii. 23. 

4... Gre ovdapod ray ev Tais éxxAnolas pepopevor evayyeioy Téxtwy adrds & 
"Inaovs dvayéyparra. Contra Cels., vi. 36; cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 239; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 152. 

5 °O 8€ marip abrov Téxtwy jy, Kal eroie: ev TO Kapp éxeiv@ dporpa Kai Cvyois. 
Evang. Thome Grece, A, xiii.; Tischendorf, Ey. Apocr., p. 144 cf.; 
Evang. Thome Lat., xi.; Tischendorf, ib., p. 166; Pseudo-Matth. Ev., 
xxxvii. ; Tischendor/, ib., p. 99; Evang. Infant. Arab., xxxyiii.; Tischen- 
dorf, ib., p. 193; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 200, 
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the detail, already, perhaps, falling into sufficient 
disfavour to require the aid of symbolical interpretation. 

In the narrative of the baptism there are many pecu- 
liarities which prove that Justin did not derive it from 
our Gospels. Thrice he speaks of John sitting by the 
river Jordan : “He cried as he sat by the river Jordan ;”? 
“While he still sat by the river Jordan ;”? and “ For 
when John sat by the Jordan.”* This peculiar expres- 
sion so frequently repeated must have been derived from 
a written Gospel. Then Justin, in proving that Jesus 
predicted his second coming and the re-appearance of 
Elijah, states : “‘ And therefore our Lord in his teaching 
announced that this should take place, saying Elias also 
should come” (eiz@v kai ’Hdiav éhedvoeo Oa). A little 
lower down he again expressly quotes the words of 
Jesus: *‘ For which reason our Christ declared on earth 
to those who asserted that Elias must come before 
Christ : Elias, indeed, shall come,” &c. (Hdias perv 
€devorerat, x.7.d.).2 Matthew, however, reads: “Elias 
indeed cometh,” *Hdias pev epyeras, «7.4.2 Now there 
is no version in which éd\evcerar is substituted for 
épxerau as Justin does, but, as Credner has pointed out,’ 
the whole weight of Justin’s argument lies in the use of 
the future tense. As there are so many other variations 
in Justin’s context, this ‘ikewise appears to be derived 
from a source different from our Gospels.® 

When Jesus goes to be baptized by John many 

1 Goris emt rov "lopdavnv morapov xabe(opevos, €Bdar x.t.. Dial. 49. 

2 ért avrov xabeCopevou eri Tod lopdavov morayod, x-T.A. Dial. 51. 

3 "lwavvov yap kabeLopevov emi Tod “Iopdavou, x.7.A. Dial. 88. 

4 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 218; Ze'ler, Die Apostelgesch., p. 47, anm. 1. 

5 Dial. 49. 6 xvii. 11. Many MSS. add zpérov. 

7 Beitrage, i. p. 219 


® Credner, Beitraige, i. p. 219 f., cf. 218; ef. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. 
Justin’s, p. 162, anm., 2. ° 
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striking peculiarities occur in Justin’s narrative: “ As 
Jesus went into the water, a fire also was kindled in 
the Jordan ; and when he came out of the water, the 
Holy Spirit like a dove flew upon him, as the apostles 
of this very Christ of ours wrote . . . and at the 
same time a voice came from the heavens . . . 
Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.”? 

The incident of the fire in Jordan is of course quite 
foreign to our Gospels, and further the words spoken by 
the heavenly voice differ from those reported by them, 
for instead of the passage from Psalm ii. 7, the Gospels 
have: “Thou art my beloved son; in thee I am well 
pleased.” ? Justin repeats his version a second time in 
the same chapter, and again elsewhere he says regarding 
the temptation: “For this devil also at the time when 
he (Jesus) went up from the river Jordan, when the 
voice declared to him : ‘ Thou art my son; this day have 
I begotten thee, it is written in the Memoirs of the 
Apostles, came to him and tempted him,” &c.* 

In both of these passages, it will be perceived that 
Justin directly refers to the Memoirs of the Apostles as 
the source of his statements. Some have argued that 
Justin only appeals to them for the fact of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, and not for the rest of the narrative. 

1... xatedOdvros Tod “Inaod emi 16 Wap, cal rip avnpbn ev to "lopdavy* Kat 
dvadivros avtod amd Tov Baros, ws mepiotepay Td Gyiov Tvedpa émumtivat én” 
avtov éypaway of dréatodo adtod TovTov Tod Xpiotod Hypa. . . . Kal Pov) ek 
Tv ovipavav dpa eAnider.. . . “Vids povel av" eya onpepov yeyévynkd oe.” 
Dial. 88. 

2 Sd ef 6 vids pov 6 ayamnrds, év coi evddxnoa. Mark i. 11, Luke iii, 22. 
The first Gospel has a slight variation: ‘‘This is my son, &c., in whom, &c.,” 
Oirds éotw 6 vids pou k.T.A. . . . ev@evddxnoa. Matt. iii. 17; cf. 2 Peter i. 
17, which agrees with Matt. 3 Dial. 103. 

4 Grabe, Spicil. Patr. i. 19; Bindemann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1842, p. 


471; Semisch, Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 480 f. ; Westcott, On the Canon, 
p. 137 f.; Paulus, Theol. Exeg. Conservatorium, i. p. 18, 
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It has of course been felt that, if it can be shown that 
Justin quotes from the Memoirs words and circumstances 
which are not to be found in our canonical Gospels, the 
identity of the two can no longer be maintained. It is, 
however, in the highest degree arbitrary to affirm that 
Justin intends to limit his appeal to the testimony of the 
apostles to one-half of his sentence. To quote authority 
for one assertion and to leave another in the same sen- 
tence, closely connected with it and part indeed of the 
very same narrative, not only unsupported, but indeed 
weakened by direct exclusion, would indeed be singular, 
for Justin affirms with equal directness and confidence the 
fact of the fire in Jordan, the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the words spoken by the heavenly voice. If in the 
strictest grammatical accuracy there may be no absolute 
necessity to include in that which the Apostles wrote more 
than the phrase immediately preceding, there is not on 
the other hand anything which requires or warrants the 
exclusion of the former part. of the sentence. The matter 
must therefore be decided according to fair inference and 
reasonable probability, and not to suit any foregone con- 
clusion, and these as well as all the evidence concerning 
Justin’s use of the Memoirs irresistibly point to the 
conclusion that the whole passage is derived from one 
source. In the second extract given above, it is perfectly 
clear that the words spoken by the heavenly voice, which 
Justin again quotes, and which are not in our Gospels, 
were recorded in the Memoirs, for otherwise Justin could 
not have referred to them for an account of the tempta- 
tion at the time when Jesus went up from Jordan and 
the voice said to him: “Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee,” if these facts and words were not 
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recorded by them at all.' It is impossible to doubt, after 
impartial consideration, that the incident of the fire in 
Jordan, the words spoken by the voice from heaven, and 
the temptation were taken from the same source: they 
must collectively be referred to the Memoirs,” 

Of one thing we may be sure: had Justin known 
the form of words used by the voice from heaven 
according to our Gospels, he would certainly have made 
use of it in preference to that which he actually found 
in his Memoirs. He is arguing that Christ is pre- 
existing God, become incarnate by God’s will through 
the Virgin Mary, and Trypho demands how he can be 
demonstrated to have been pre-existent, who is said to 
be filled with the power of the Holy Ghost, as though he 
had required this. Justin replies that these powers of 
the Spirit have come upon him not because he had need 
of them, but because they would accomplish Scripture, 
which declared that after him there should be no 
prophet. The proof of this, he continues, is that, as 
soon as the child was born, the Magi from Arabia came. 
to worship him, because even at his birth he was in 
possession of his power,* and after he had grown up 
like other men by the use of suitable means, he came to 
the river Jordan where John was baptizing, and as he 
went into the water a fire was kindled in the J ordan, 
and the Holy Ghost descended like a dove. He did not 


go to the river because he had any need of baptism or of 


1 Dial. 103. The quotations regarding the temptation do not agree 
with our Gospels, but they will be referred to later. 

2 Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 219 f., p. 221; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, 
p. 164, and anm. 2; De Wette, Lehrb. Hinl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113. Even. 
Semisch (Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 390 f.) admits that they cannot be 
from our Gospels, and seems to ascribe them to traditional sources. Cf. 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 96, anm. 16, p. 104, anm. 33. — 

§ Dial, 87. * Kal yap yevnbeis, Sivapw Thy airod ~rye. Dial. 88. 
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the descent of the Spirit, but because of the human race 
which had fallen under the power of death. Now if, 
instead of the passage actually cited, Justin could have 
quoted the words addressed to Jesus by the voice from 
heaven according to the Gospels: ‘‘ Thou art my beloved 
son ; in thee I am well pleased,” his argument would have 
been greatly strengthened by such direct recognition of 
an already existing, and, as he affirmed, pre-existent 
divinity in Jesus. Not having these words in his 
Memoirs of the Apostles, however, he was obliged to be 
content with those which he found there: “Thou art 
my son ; this day have I begotten thee ;”—words which, 
in fact, in themselves destroyed the argument for pre- 
existence, and dated the divine begetting of Jesus as the 
son of God that very day. The passage, indeed, sup- 
ported those who actually asserted that the Holy Ghost 
first entered into Jesus at this baptism. These con- 
siderations, and the repeated quotation of the same 
words in the same form, make it clear that Justin 
quotes from a source different from our Gospel.’ 

In the scanty fragments of the “ Gospel according to 
the Hebrews ” which have been preserved, we find both 
the incident of the fire kindled in Jordan and the words 
of the heavenly voice as quoted by Justin. “And as he 
went out of the water, the heavens opened, and he saw 
the Holy Spirit of God in the form of a dove descend 
and enter into him. And a voice was heard from 


1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 219 f. ; Hichhorn, Eini. N. T., i. p. 30 f., 104f., 
109, 156; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 165 f.; Die Evangelien, p. 
57 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 411 f.; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 
133 f.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, 1870, p. 42 ff.; Neudecker, Ein]. N.T., 
p. 57; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113; Semisch attributes both 
peculiarities to tradition. Ap. Dcnkw. Just., p. 390 f., 395 f.; cf. 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 137 f. 
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heaven saying: “Thou art my beloved son; in thee I 
am well pleased;” and again: “This day have [ 
begotten thee. And immediately a great light shone 
in that place.”! Epiphanius extracts this passage from 
the version in use amongst the Ebionites, but it is well 
known that there were many other varying forms of the 
same Gospel ; and Hilgenfeld,? with all probability, con- 
jectures that the version known to Epiphanius was no 
longer in the same purity as that used by Justin, but 
represents the transition stage to the Canonical Gospels,— 
adopting the words of the voice which they give without 
yet discarding the older form. Jerome gives another 
form of the words from the version in use amongst 
the Nazarenes: “ Factum est autem cum ascendisset 
Dominus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spiritus Sancti 
et requievit super eum, et dixit illi: Fili mi, in omnibus 
Prophetis expectabam te ut venires et requiescerem in 
te, tu es enim requies mea, tu es filius meus primo- 
genitus qui regnas in sempiternum.”* ‘This supports 
Justin’s reading. Regarding the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews more must be said hereafter, but when 
it is remembered that Justin, a native of Samaria, 
probably first’ knew Christianity through believers in 
Syria to whose Jewish view of Christianity he all his 
life adhered, and that these Christians almost exclu- 
sively used this Gospel* under various forms and names 


' Kal ds avpdOev dd tod bSaros, jvolyncay of odpavol, Kai cide TO Tvedpa TOD 
beod Td d&ywov ev cider reprotepas KareOovons Kai eiaedOovans eis adrév. Kai 
bovt) eyévero éx Tod odpavod, Aéyovea, BW pov ef 6 vids 6 dyamnrds, ev aot 
nvddxnoa’ Kat médw, "Eyo onpepov yeyevnxa oe. Kai evOds mepreAapwe tov 
tomov pas peya. Epiphanius, Hier. xxx. 13, 

? Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 165 f., anm. 1. 

% Hieron., Comm. in Esaize, xi. 2. 

* Origen, Comment. in Ezech., xxiv. 7; Epiphanius, Hor. xxx. 3; 
Eusebius, H. E., iii. 27; Hieron., Ady. Pelag., iii lf. 
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it is reasonable to suppose that he also like them knew 
and made use of it, a supposition increased to certainty 
when it is found that Justin quotes words and facts 
foreign to the Canonical Gospels which are known to 
have been contained in it. The argument of Justin that 
Jesus did not need baptism may also be compared to 
another passage of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
preserved by Jerome, and which preceded the circum- 
stances narrated above, in which the mother and brethren 
of Jesus say to him that John the Baptist is baptizing 
for the remission of sins, and propose that they should go 
to be baptized by him. Jesus replies, “In what way 
have I sinned that I should be baptized by him?”? The 
most competent critics agree that Justin derived the 
incidents of the fire in Jordan and the words spoken by 
the heavenly voice from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews or some kindred work,? and there is every 
probability that the numerous other quotations in his 
works differing from our Gospels are taken from the same 
source. 

The incident of the fire in Jordan likewise occurs in 
the ancient work “ Preedicatio Pauli,” * coupled with a 


1 Ecce mater Domini et fratres ejus dicebant ei: Johannes Baptista 
baptizat in remissionem peccatorum, eamus et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit 
autem eis: Quid peccavi ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? Nisi forte hoc 
ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est. Hieron., Ady. Pelag., iii. 2. 

? Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss, 1853-54, p. 61, cf. p. 38 f.; Credner, Bei- 
triige, i. p. 219 ff., 237 f., 259 f.; De Wette, Kinl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 164 ff., cf. 270 ff., p. 304; Ritschl, Das 
Evang. Marcion’s, p. 133 f.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 42 ff. 

3 In quo libro contra omnes Scripturas et de peccato proprio confitentem 
invenies Christum, qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, et ad accipiendum 
Joannis baptisma pzene invitum a matre sua Maria esse compulsum ; 
item, cum baptizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum. Quod in Evan- 
gelio nullo est scriptum. Auctor tract. de Rebaptismate ; Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr., i. p. 800. 
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context which forcibly recalls the passage of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which has just been quoted, 
and apparent allusions to it are found in the Sibylline 
Books and early Christian literature.’ Credner has 
pointed out that the marked use which was made 
of fire or lights at Baptism by the Church, during 
early times, probably rose out of this tradition regarding 
the fire which appeared in Jordan at the baptism of 
Jesus.” The peculiar form of words used by the heavenly 
voice according to Justin and to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews was also known to several of the Fathers.* 
Augustine mentions that some MSS. in his time contained 
that reading in Luke ui. 22, although without the con- 
firmation of more ancient Greek codices.* It is still 
extant in the Codex Bezze (D). The Itala version adds 
to Matthew iii. 15: “and when he was baptized a great 
light shone round from the water, so that all who had 
come were afraid” (et cum baptizaretur, lumen ingens 
circumfulsit de aqua, ita ut timerent omnes qui advene- 
rant) ; and again at Luke iii, 22 it gives the words of the 
voice in a form agreeing at least in sense with those 
which Justin found in his Memoirs of the Apostles. 

These circumstances point with certainty to an earlier 
original corresponding with Justin, in all probability 


} Sibyll. Oracula, lib. vii. viii. ; cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 237 f. ; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 167 ff.; Reuss, Les Sibylles Chrétiennes, N., 
Rey. de Théol., vol. vii. p. 235, 238. 

2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 237; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 167 f.; 
Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 43. 

3 Clemens Al., Peedag., i. 6; Methodius, Conviv. Virg. ix. Lactantius, 
Instit. Div., iv. 15; Augustine, Enchirid. ad Laurent., 49. 

4 Tllud vero, quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc illa 
voce sonuisse, quod in Psalmo scriptum est: Filius meus es tu; ego hodie 
genui te: quamquam in antiquioribus codicibus gréecis non inyeniri per- 
hibeatur, &c., &e. De Consensu Evang., ii. 14. 

x 2 
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the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and to the subse- 
quent gradual elimination of the passage from the Gospels 
finally adopted by the Church for dogmatic reasons, ds 
various sects based on the words doctrines which were 
at variance with the ever-enlarging belief of the majority." 

Then Justin states that the men of his time asserted 
that the miracles of Jesus were performed by magical 
art (ayn davracia), “for they ventured to call him a 
magician and deceiver of the people.”? This cannot be 
accepted as a mere version of the charge that Jesus cast 
out demons by Beelzebub, but must have been found by 
Justin in his Memoirs? In the Gospel of Nicodemus or 
Acta Pilati, the Jews accuse Jesus before Pilate of being 
a magician,* coupled with the assertion that he casts out 
demons through Beelzebub the prince of the demons ; and 
again they simply say: “ Did we not tell thee that he is 
a magician ?”* We shall presently see that Justin actually 
refers to certain acts of Pontius Pilate in justification of 
other assertions regarding the trial of Jesus.® In the 
Clementine Recognitions, moreover, the same charge is 
made by some of the Scribes, who say that Jesus did not 
perform his miracles as a prophet, but as a magician.’ 

1 Cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 241; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 170; 
Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 327; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 42 f. 

? Kai yap payor eivat avtoy éroApeov déyew Kai KaomAdvov. Dial. 69. 

3 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 255 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p. 207 ff., 258; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 111, 113. Semisch attributes it to 
tradition. Die ap. Denkw. Just., p. 391 ff. 

* Aeyouew aire Tons é€otiv, x.r.A. Evang. Nicod. sive Gesta Pilati, Pars, 
I.a.i.; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 208; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., i. ; Nicod. Evang. Lat., i. p. 239, xxvii. p. 296, cf. 417. 

> My ovk eimaper cot ott yons €oTiv; xt. Cc. l.; Tischendorf, Ey. Ap., 
p. 214; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 243. 

® Apol., i. 35, 48. 

7 Et ecce quidam de Scribis de medio populi exclamans ait: Jesus vester 


signa et prodigia que fecit, ut magus non ut propheta fecit. i. 58 ; 
cf. p. 40. 
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Celsus makes a similar charge,’ and Lactantius refers to 
such an opinion as prevalent among the Jews at the time 
of Jesus,” which we find confirmed by many passages in 
Talmudic literature.* There was indeed a book called 
“Magia Jesu Christi,’ of which Jesus himself, it was 
pretended, was the author.* 

In speaking of the trial of Jesus, Fustincs says: “For 
also as the prophet saith, they tormented him and set 
him on the judgment seat and said: Judge us,”> a pecu- 
liarity which is not found in the Canonical Gospels. 
Justin had just quoted the words of Isaiah (Ixv. 2, 
lviil. 2) . . . “They now ask of me judgment and dare 
to draw nigh to God,” and then he cites Psalm xxii. 16, 
22: “They pierced my hands and my feet, and upon 
my vesture they cast lots.” He says that this did not 
happen to David, but was fulfilled in Christ, and the 
expression regarding the piercing the hands and feet 
referred to the nails of the cross which were driven 
through his hands and feet. And after he was crucified 
they cast lots upon his vesture. “ And that these things 
occurred,” he continues, “you may learn from the Acts 
drawn up under Pontius Pilate.”® He likewise upon 
another occasion refers to the same Acta for confirma- 
tion of statements.? The Gospel of Nicodemus or Gesta 
Pilati, now extant, does not contain the circumstance to 
which we are now referring, but in contradiction to the 

1 Origen, Contra Cels., ii. 50, 51. 2 Instit. Div., v. 3, et passim. 

3 Lightfoot, Horse Hebraice, Works, xi. p. 195 ff. 


4 Cf. August. de Cousensu Evang., i. 9; Fabricius, Cod. Apes N. T., 2. 
p. 306 ff. 


 § Kal yap, as cireyd mpoprymms, Suactpovres aitov, exdOuray emi Brpatos, xat 
eixov’ Kpivov nuiv. Apol., i. 35. 

5 Kal ravra 6ri yéyove, Suvacbe pabeiv éx rev emi Movricy Widrov yevoperav 
axtov. Apol., i. 35. 

7 Apol., i: 48. Of. Tertullian, Apol. xxi. 
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statement in the fourth Gospel (xviii. 28, 29) the Jews 
in this apocryphal work freely go in to the very judgment 
seat of Pilate.’ Tischendorf maintains that the first 
part of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acta Pilati, still 
extant, is the work, with more or less of interpolation, 
which, existing in the second century, is referred to by 
Justin.?” A few reasons may here be given against such 
a conclusion. The fact of Jesus being set upon the 
judgment seat is not contained in the extant Acta Pilati 
at all, and therefore this work does not correspond with 
Justin’s statement. It seems most absurd to suppose 
that Justin should seriously refer Roman Emperors to a 
work of this description, so manifestly composed by a 
Christian, and the Acta to which he directs them must 
have been a presumed official document, to which they 
had access, as of course no other evidence could be of 
any weight with them.* The extant work neither pre- 
tends to be, nor has in the slightest degree the form of, 
an official report. Moreover, the prologue attached to it 
distinctly states that Ananias, a provincial warden in the 
reign of Flavius Theodosius (towards the middle of the 
fifth century), found these Acts written in Hebrew by 
Nicodemus, and that he translated them into Greek.* 
The work itself, therefore, only pretends to be a private 
composition in Hebrew, and does not claim any relation 
to Pontius Pilate. The Greek is very corrupt and de- 
graded, and considerations of style alone would assign it 


1 Evang. Nicod. sive Gesta Pilate, Pars.i. A.,i.ii.; Vischendorf, Evang. 
Apocr., p. 208 ff. 
* Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. Lxiv. ff.; Wann wurden, u. Ss. W., p. 82— 
89. 

* Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 161; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evang, 
Apocr., p. 360. 

* Evang. Nicod. Proleg.; Tischendorf, Ey. Apocr., p. 208 f. 
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to the fifth century, as would still more imperatively the 
anachronisms with which it abounds.’ Tischendorf con- 
siders that Tertullian refers to the same work as Justin, 
but it is evident that he infers an official report, for he 
says distinctly, after narrating the circumstances of the 
crucifixion and resuriection: “ All these facts regarding 
Christ, Pilate. . . . reported to the reigning Emperor 
Tiberius.”? It is extremely probable that in saying this 
Tertullian merely extended the statement of Justin. He 
nowhere states that he himself had seen this report, nor 
does Justin, and as is the case with the latter, some of 
the facts which Tertullian supposes to be reported by 
Pilate are not contained in the apocryphal work.? There 
are still extant some apocryphal writings in the form of 
official reports made by Pilate of the trial, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of Jesus,* but none are of very ancient 
date. It is certain that, on the supposition that Pilate 
may have made an official report of events so important 
in their estimation, Christian writers, with greater zeal 
than conscience, composed fictitious reports in his name 
in the supposed interest of their religion, and there was 
in that day little or no critical sense to detect and dis- 
credit such forgeries. There is absolutely no evidence to 
show that Justin was acquainted with any official report 
of Pilate to the Roman Emperor, nor indeed is it easy 
to understand how he could possibly have been, even if 
such a document existed, and it is most probable, as 
Scholten conjectures, that Justin merely referred to docu- 


1 Scholten, Die tlt. Zeugnisse, p. 172 f. 

2 Ka omnia super Christo Pilatus. . . . Caesari tum Tiberio nuntiavit. 
Apol. xxi. 

3 Cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 163 ff. 

‘ Cf, Fabrivius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 298 ff.; hilo, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., p. 796 ff. ; Tischendorf, Evang, Apoer., p. 411 ff, 
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ments which tradition supposed to have been written, 
but of which he himself had no personal knowledge.' 
Be this as it may, as he considered the incident of the 
judgment seat a fulfilment of prophecy, there can be 
little or no doubt that it was narrated in the Memoirs 
which contained “everything relating to Jesus Christ,” 
and finding it there he all the more naturally assumed 
that it must have been mentioned in any official 
report. 

In narrating the agony in the Garden, there are further 
variations, Justin says: “And the passage: ‘All my 
bones are poured out and dispersed like water ; my heart 
has become like wax melting in the midst of my belly,’ 
predicted what occurred to him that night when they 
came out against him to the Mount of Olives to seize 
him. For in the Memoirs composed, I say, by his 
Apostles and their followers, it is recorded that his sweat 
fell down like great drops while he prayed, saying: ‘If 
possible, let this cup pass.’”? It will be observed that 
this is a direct quotation from the Memoirs, but there is 
a material difference from our Gospels. Luke is the only 
Gospel which mentions the bloody sweat, and there the 
account reads (xxii, 44), “as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” 

LUKE. get 6pdpSor aiyaros xataBaivovres emi tiv yi. 

JUSTIN, ace OpdpBor KaTEXEiTO. 
In addition to the other linguistic differences Justin 
omits the emphatic atwaros which gives the whole point 
to Luke’s account, and which evidently could not have 
been in the text of the Memoirs. Semisch argues that 
ApopBor alone, especially in medical phraseology, meant 


1 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 168 ff. ? Dial. 103, 
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“drops of blood,” without the addition of atwaros ;* but 
the author of the third Gospel did not think so, and 
undeniably makes use of both, and Justin does not. 
Moreover, Luke introduces the expression OpdyBor atparos 
to show the intensity of the agony, whereas Justin 
evidently did not mean to express “drops of blood” at 
all, his intention in referring to the sweat being to show 
that the prophecy : “All my bones are poured out, &c., like 
water,” had been fulfilled, with which the reading in his 
Memoirs more closely corresponded. The prayer also so 
directly quoted decidedly varies from Luke xxii. 42, which 
reads: “Father, if thou be willing to remove this cup 
from me” : 


LUKE. Ildrep, ei Bovder mapeveyxeiv TovTo To moTNptov am’ E100" 
JUSTIN. TlapeAGer@, ei Suvardy, TO rornpiov TovTO. 


In Matthew xxvi, 39 this part of the prayer is more like 
the reading of Justin: “Father, if it be possible let this. 
cup pass from me”—Ilarep, ei Suvardv éotw, TapehOerw 
am €“ov To ToTHp.iov TovTo: but that Gospel has nothing 
of the sweat of agony which excludes it from considera- 
tion. In another place Justin also quotes the prayer in 
the Garden as follows: “ He prayed, saying: ‘ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ;’ and besides 
this, praying, he said: ‘Not as I wish, but as thou 
willest.’”? The first phrase in this place, apart from some 
transposition of words, agrees with Matthew; but even 
if this reading be preferred of the two, the absence of 
the incident of the sweat of agony from the first Gospel 
renders it impossible to regard it as the source; and, 
further, the second part of the prayer which is here 


1 D. ap. Denkw. Just., p. 146. 2 Dial. 99. 
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given differs materially both from the first and third 
Gospels. 


Martru. Nevertheless not as I will but as thou. 
Luke. Nevertheless not my will but thine be done. 
JUSTIN. Not as I wish but as thou willest. 


MATTH. mij ody as eyo Oo AN’ as od. 
LUKE. Aq py To Anya pod dda 7d cov yuicba. 
JUSTIN. #2 @s eyo Bovdopa, GAN as ad dre. . 


The two parts of this prayer, moreover, seem to have 
been separate in the Memoirs, for not only does Justin 
not quote the latter portion at all in Dial. 103, but here 
he markedly divides it from the former. Justin knows 
nothing of the episode of the Angel who strengthens 
‘Jesus, which is related in Luke xxii. 43. There 1s, 
however, a still more important point to mention: that 
although verses 43, 44 with the incidents of the angel 
_ and the bloody sweat are certainly in the greater number 
of MSS., they are omitted by the oldest Codices, as for 
instance the Sinaitic! and Vatican MSS. It is evident 
that in this part Justin’s Memoirs differed from our 
first and third Gospels much in the same way that they 
do from each other. 

In the same chapter Justin states that when the Jews 
went out to the Mount of Olives to take Jesus, “ there 
was not even a single man to help him as a guiltless 
person.”? This is in direct contradiction with all the 
Gospels,? and Justin not only completely ignores the 
episode of the ear of Malchus, but in this passage ex- 


! They are added by a later hand. 

2 Ovdeis yap odd€ péxpis Evds avOpamov Bonbeiv atte as dvapapryte Bonbis 
imnpxe. Dial. 103. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 51 ff.; Mark xiv. 46 ff.; Luke xxii. 49 ff.; Johu xvii, 
10 t. 
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cludes it, and his Gospel could not have contained it.’ 
Luke is specially marked in generalizing the resistance 
of those about Jesus to his capture. ‘ When they which 
were about him saw what would follow, they said unto 
him: Lord, shall we smite with the sword? And a 
certain one of them smote the servant of the high priest 
and cut off his right ear.’? As this episode follows 
immediately after the incident of the bloody sweat and 
prayer in the Garden, and the statement of Justin occurs 
in the very same chapter in which he refers to them, this 
contradiction further tends to confirm the conclusion that 
Justin employed a different Gospel. 

It is quite in harmony with the same peculiar account 
that Justin states that, “ after he (Jesus) was crucified, all 
his friends (the Apostles) forsook him, having denied 
him? .. . . (who, after he rose from the dead, and after 
they were convinced by himself that before his passion 
he had told them that he must suffer these things, and 
that they were foretold by the prophets, repented of their 
flight from him when he was crucified), and when 
living with them he sang praises to God, as is made 
evident in the Memoirs of the Apostles.” * Justin, there- 
fore, repeatedly asserts that after the crucifixion all the 
Apostles forsook him, and he extends the denial of Peter 

' Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 228 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 
232, anm. 1; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 148; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. 
Justin’s, p. 238 ff. ; Mayerhoff, Kinl. petr. Schr., p. 292; cf. Zeller, Die 
Apostelgesch., p. 39. 2 Luke xxii. 49, 50. 

* Mera ody 7d otavpwbjva aibtov, Kai of yvopiysor adtod mavres anéaTnoar, 
dpynodpevor abrov. Apol. i. 50. 

“ (of rewes peta TO dvactnvat abrov ex vexpav, Kai reve Ojva in’ adrod, Gre Kat 
apo Tov mabeiv €deyev adrois, drt tavta airov Sei wabciv, kai awd tev mpodynrav 
GTt MPoeKEKNPUKTO TavTa, peTeEvdnaay eri To apiotacba abrod Gre €xtavpwOn), Kar 
per’ adrav diayov, tpvgce Tov Ocdy, as kat ev Tois aropynpovetpact Tov arroc- 


trodewv Syrovrat yeyevnuevor, k.7.4, Dial. 106; ef. Apol. i. 50; Dial. 53 ; de 
Resurr. 9. 
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to the whole of the twelve. It is impossible to consider 
this distinct and reiterated affirmation a mere extension 
of the passage: “ they all forsook him and fled ” (aavres 
adévres avtov epvyov),’ when Jesus was arrested, which 
proceeded mainly from momentary fear.? Justin seems to 
indicate that the disciples forsook and denied Jesus when 
they saw him crucified, from doubts which consequently 
arose as to his Messianic character. Now, on the con- 
trary, the Canonical Gospels represent the disciples as 
being together after the Crucifixion.* Justin knows 
nothing of the explanation given by the angels at the 
sepulchre as to Christ’s having foretold all that had 
 happened,* but makes this proceed from Jesus himself. 
Indeed, he makes no mention of these angels at all. 
There are some traces elsewhere of the view that the 
disciples were offended after the Crucifixion.*. Hilgenfeld 
points out the appearance of special Petrine tendency in 
this passage, in the fact that it is not Peter alone, but all 
the Apostles, who are said to deny their master; and he 
suggests that an indication of the source from which 
Justin quoted may be obtained from the kindred quota- 
tion in the Epistle to the Smyrneans (iii) by pseudo- 
Ignatius : “For I know that also after his resurrection 
he was in the flesh, and I believe that he is so now. 
And when he came to those that were with Peter, he 
said to them : Lay hold, handle me, and see that I am 
not an incorporeal spirit. And immediately they touched 


1 Matt. xxvi. 56; Mark xiv. 50. 

? Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 257; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 246 f. 

2 Luke xxiv. 9—12, 33; Mark xvi. 10; John xx. 18, 19; cf. Luke 
XXXili. 49. 4 Luke xxiv. 4—S; Matt. xxviii. 5—7; Mark xvi. 5—7. 

* In the ‘‘ Ascensio Isaize,” iii. 14, the following passage occurs: ‘‘ Et 
dvodecim, qui cum eo, offensionem accipient in eum, et custedes consti- 
tnentur, qui custodient sepulchrum.”  Hilgenfeld, Die Evyv. Justin’s, 
p. 246, anm. 2. 
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him and believed, being convinced both by his flesh and 
spirit.” Jerome, it will be remembered, found this in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews used by the 
Nazarenes, which he translated,’ from which we have 
seen that Justin in all probability derived other par- 
ticulars differing from the Canonical Gospels, and with 
which we shall constantly meet, in a similar way, in 
examining Justin’s quotations. Origen also found it in 
a work called the “ Doctrine of Peter” (Avdax7 Iérpov),? - 
which must have been akin to the “ Preaching of Peter” 
(Kyjpvypa Ilérpov).§ Hilgenfeld suggests that, in the 
absence of more certain information, there is no more 
probable source from which Justin may have derived his 
statement than the Gospel according to Peter, or the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is known to 
have contained so much in the same spirit.* 

It may well be expected that, at least in touching such 
serious matters as the Crucifixion and last words of 
Jesus, Justin must adhere with care to authentic records, 
and not fall into the faults of loose quotation from 
memory, free handling of texts, and careless omissions 
and additions, by which those who maintain the identity 
of the Memoirs with the Canonical Gospels seek to 
explain the systematic variations of Justin’s quotations 
from the text of the latter. It will, however, be found that 
here also marked discrepancies occur. Justin says, after 
referring to numerous prophecies regarding the treatment 
of Christ: “ And again, when he says: ‘They spake with 
their lips, they wagged the head, saying: Let him 
deliver himself.” That all these things happened to 


.} De Vir. IIlL., 16. ? De Princip. proem. 

8 Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 56. 

4 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 248 ff. ; ef. Credner, Beitriige, i. 
p. 265 f.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 631, p. 634, 
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the Christ from the Jews, you can ascertain. For when 
he was being crucified they shot out the lip, and 
wagged their heads, saying: ‘Let him who raised the 
dead deliver himself.’”! And in another place, referring 
to the same Psalm (xxii.) as a prediction of what was 
to happen to Jesus, Justin says: “For they who saw 
him crucified also wagged their heads, each one of 
them, and distorted (déo7pepor) their lips, and screw- 
ing (Stepwodrres) their noses one to another, spoke 
ironically those words which are also written in the 
Memoirs of his Apostles: He declared himself the Son 
of God ; come down let him walk about; let God save 
him.”? In both of these passages Justin directly 
appeals to written authority. The pabet Stivacbe may 
leave the source of the first uncertain,*? but the second is 
distinctly stated to contain the actual words “ written in 
the Memoirs of his Apostles,” and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the former passage is also derived from 
them. It is scarcely necessary to add that both differ 
very materially from the Canonical Gospels. The taunt 

1 Kat wddw orav déyn’ *EXdAnoay ev xeiheow, éxivnoav Kepadjy, déyortes* 
‘Pucdobe éavtdv. “Atwa ravta yéyovev tO Tov “lovdaiwy To XproTe, pabeiv 
SivacGe. Travpwberros yap avrod, eEéatpeov Ta xeidn, Kal exivovy Tas Keadas, 
Aéyovres: “O vexpods aveyeipas pucdcOw éavtdv. Apol. i. 38. 

2 Oi yap Oewpodrtes avtoy éotavp@pevoy Kai Kepadas ExacTos éxivouy, Kai Ta 
xen dueatpepor, Kai Tois puEornpow ev Gots Steptvovvres Eheyor cipwvevopevor 
ravta & Kal €v Tois Gropynpovevpact TOY aGrooTéAwy attov yéypanta “ Yidv 
@cod éavriv Creye’ KataBas repimateitw’ cecdTw avtrov 6 Geds.”” Dial. 101, 

3 Some writers consider that this is a reference to the Acta Pilati as in 
Apol. i. 35. 

4 Canon Westcott is obliged to admit that in the latter passage Justin 
does profess to give the exact words recorded in the Memoirs, and that 
they are not to be found in our Gospels ; ‘‘ but,” he apologetically adds, 
‘we do find these others so closely connected with them that few readers 
would feel the difference!” This is a specimen of apologetic criticism. 
Dr. Westcott goes on to say that as no MS. or Father known to him has 


preserved any reading more closely resembling Justin’s, “if it appear not 
to be deducible from our Gospels, due allowance being made for the 
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contained in the first of these passages is altogether 
peculiar to Justin: “Let him who raised the dead 
deliver himself” (‘O vexpovds dveyeipas puodabw éavrdr) ; 
and even if Justin did not himself indicate a written 
source, it would not be reasonable to suppose that he 
should himself for the first time record words to which 
he refers as the fulfilment of prophecy.? It would be 
still more absurd to endeavour to remove the difticulty 
presented by such a variation by attributing the words 
to tradition, at the same time that it is asserted that 
Justin’s Memoirs were actually identical with the Gos- 
pels. No aberration of memory could account for such 
a variation, and it is impossible that Justin should 
prefer tradition regarding a form of words, so liable to 
error and alteration, with written Gospels within his 
reach. Besides, to argue that Justin affirmed that the 
truth of his statement could be ascertained (pafetv 
Svvac Ge), whilst the words which he states to have been 
spoken were not actually recorded, would be against all 
reason. 
The second of the mocking speeches * of the lookers- 
on is referred distinctly to the Memoirs of the Apostles, 
but is also, with the accompanying description, foreign 


object which he had in view, its source must remain concealed.” On 


the Canon, p. 114f. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 39—43; Mark xv. 29—32; Luke 
xxii. 34—37. 


' The nearest parallel in our Gospels is in Luke xxiii. 35. ‘‘ He 
saved others, let him save himself if this man be the Christ of God, his 
chosen.” ("AdAous €swoev, cwodtw éavTdv, k.T.A.) 


2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 244 f. 

3 Semisch argues that both forms are quotations of the same sentence, 
and that there is consequently a contradiction in the very quotations 
themselves ; but there can be no doubt whatever that the two phrases 
are distinct parts of the mockery, and the very same separation. and 
variation occur in each of the Canonical Gospels. Die ap. Denkw. Mivrt. 
Just., p. 282; ef. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 234. 
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to our Gospels. The nearest approach to it occurs in our 
first Gospel, and we subjoin both passages for comparison. 


Justin, Dray. 101. MATT. xxvut. 40, AND 42, 43. 

40. Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three 
days, save thyself; if thou art the 
Son of God, come down from the 
cross. 

He declared himself the Son of | 42. He saved others, himself he 
God; come down let him walk | cannot save. He is the King of 
about; let God save him, Israel; let him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe 
in him. 

43. He trusted in God; let him 
deliver him now, if he will have 
him, for he said, I am the Son of 


God. 
a rs \ a a 
Yidv beot €avriv eheye’  KxataBas A kataBatw viv amd Tov 
A c , ~ 
mepimateitw* gwaodT@ aitor 6 Geds. oTavpov Kai motTevoopev em avtov. 


43. mémoley emi tov Ody, pucdaba viv 
ely TE > ja = 4 4 ao 
avtov! «i Oehec atrove eimev yap ort 





Geod eips) vids. 
It is evident that Justin’s version is quite distinct from 
this, and cannot have been taken from our Gospels,? 
although professedly derived from the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. 

Justin likewise mentions the ery of Jesus on the Cross, 
“OQ God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
(O Oeds, 6 Beds pov, Wa ti eyxarédumés pe;)? as a 
fulfilment of the words of the Psalm, which he quotes 
here, and elsewhere,* with the peculiar addition of the 
Septuagint version, “attend to me” (apdcyes por), 
which, however, he omits when giving the cry of Jesus, 
thereby showing that he follows a written source which 
did not contain it, for the quotation of the Psalm, and of 

? The Cod. Sin. omits airév. 

* Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 212; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 244; 


Mayerhof’, Kinl. petr. Schr., p. 295. * Dial. 99. 
* Dial. 98. 
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the ery which is cited to show that it refers to Christ, 
immediately follow each other. He knows nothing 
whatever of the Chaldaic ery, “ Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani” 
of the Gospels.' The first and second Gospels give the 
words of the cry from the Chaldaic differently from 
Justin, from the version of the LXX., and from each © 
other. Matthew xxvii. 46, @eé pov, Océ pov, Wa Ti pe 
eycatéhures ; Mark xv. 34, ‘O Oeds, 6 Beds pov, eis ti 
éyxatéhurés ye. The third Gospel knows nothing at 
all of this cry, but instead has one altogether unknown 
to the other Gospels: “And Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and said : Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit: and having said this, he expired.” Justin has 
this ery also, and in the same form as the third Gospel. 
He says: “For when he (Jesus) was giving up his 
spirit on the cross, he said: ‘ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,’ as I have also learned from the 
Memoirs.” * Justin’s Gospel, therefore, contained both 
cries, and as even the first two Synoptics mention a second 
cry of Jesus* without, however, giving the words, it is 
not surprising that other Gospels should have existed 
which included both. Even if we had no trace of this 
cry in any other ancient work, there would be no ground 
for asserting that Justin must have derived it from the 
third Gospel, for if there be any historical truth in the 
statement that these words were actually spoken by 
Jesus, it follows of course that they may have been and 
probably were reported in a dozen Christian writings now 


1 Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 
2 Kal hovncas pova peydrn 6 "Incois eimev, Udrep, eis yeipas vou maparibepat 
Td mvedpd pou. Tovto € eimav eEemvevoev. Linke xxiii. 46. 
8 \ 4 > aA) ”~ > 4 ~ - > , a Ff 
Kai yap amodidovs Td mvedpa éni TO oTavpa, etre, Idrep, eis Xeipas gov 
mapariOeuat TO Tvedd ov’ Os Kal ek TOY arropynwoveupdtayv Kal TovTO éuabov. 
Dial. 105. 4 Matt. xxvii. 50; Mark xv. 37. 
vou, I. Z 
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no longer extant, and in all probability they existed in 
some of the “many ” works referred to in the prologue 
to the third Gospel. Both cries, however, are given in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Gesta Pilati, to which 
reference has already so frequently been made. In the 
Greek versions edited by Tischendorf we find only the 
form contained in Luke. In the Codex A, the passage 
reads : “And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and said : 
Father, Baddach ephkid rouel, that is, interpreted : ‘ into 
thy hands I commend my spirit ;’ and having said this 
he gave up the ghost.”! In the Codex B, the text is: 
“Then Jesus having called out with a loud voice: 
‘Father, into thy hands will I commend my spirit,’ 
expired.”? In the ancient Latin version, however, both 
cries are given: “ And about the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Hely, Hely, lama zabacthani, 
which interpreted is: ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me.’ And after this, Jesus said : ‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit’: and saying this, 
he gave up the ghost.” § 

One of the Codices of the same apocryphal work 
likewise gives the taunting speeches of the Jews in a 
form more nearly approaching that of Justin’s Memoirs 


' Kai havycas havy peyddy 6 "Inoois eimev Tarnp, Badday épxid povedr, 6 
€ppnveverat Eis xeipds cov mapariOnus TO mvedpd pou. kal ToUTO eim@y mapedaxe 
TO mvedpa. Evang. Nicod., Pars. I. A. sive Gesta Pilati, xi. ; Tischendor/, 
Evang. Apocr., p. 233; cf. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 590 f. 

2"Ereita 6 Incovs kpd£as pov peyddn Uarep, eis xeipds cov mapabnoopa 
TO mvedpd pov, amremvevoe. Ey. Nicod., Pars. I. B., sive Acta Pilati B., xi. ; 
Tischendorf, Ey. Apocr., p. 287. 

3 «* Kt circa horam nonam exclamayit Jesus voce magn dicens: Hely, 
Hely, lama zabacthani, quod est interpretatum: Deus meus, Deus meus, 
ut quid dereliquisti me? Et post hc dicit Jesus: Pater in manus tuas 
commendo spiritum meum. Et hee dicens emisit spiritum.” Nicod. 
Ey., xi.; Fabricius, Cod. Ap. N. T., i. p. 261; ef. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. 
N20, ps Ole 
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than any found in our Gospels. ‘ And the Jews that 
stood and looked ridiculed him, and said: If thou 
saidst truly that thou art the Son of God, come 
down from the cross, and at once, that we may believe 
in thee. Others ridiculing, said: He saved others, he 
helped others, and healed the sick, the paralytic, lepers, 
demoniacs, the blind, the lame, the dead, and himself 
he cannot help.” The fact that Justin actually refers 
to certain Acta Pilati in connection with the Crucifixion 
renders this coincidence all the more important. Other 
texts of this Gospel read: “ And the Chief Priests, and 
the rulers with them, derided him, saying: He saved 
others, let him save himself; if he is the Son of God, 
let him come down from the cross.” ? 

It is clear from the whole of Justin’s treatment of the 
narrative, that he followed a Gospel adhering more 
closely than the Canonical to the Psalm xxii., but yet 
with peculiar variations from it. Our Gospels differ very 
much from each other; Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles 
in like manner differed from them. It had its character- 
istic features clearly and sharply defined. In this way 
his systematic variations are natural and perfectly in- 
telligible, but they become totally inexplicable if it be 
supposed that, having our Gospels for his source, he thus 


! Ot dé “Iovdaior of iordpevor Kai BAémovres Kateyéhwv aditov Kal édeyor ’Edy 
dAnbas eeyes dre vids et Tod Oeod, katdBynO. amd Tov oTavpod, Kai mapevbds iva 
miotevowper eis o€. ErEpot EAeyov Katayehrtes ”AKovs ~xwoer, GAovs eOepa- 
mevoev, kai idaato aabeveis, mapadeAupevovs, Aempovs, SapovCopevous, Tuprovs, 
xodovs, vevexpwpevous, kai éavtoy ov Sivarat Oepanciaa. Evang. Nicod., Pars. 
I. B., sive Acta Pilati, B. x.; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 286. 

2 Ev. Nicod., Pars. I. aA. x.; T'ischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 232; ef. Thilo, 
Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 584; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 259; 
Tischendorf, tb., p. 340. There are differences between all these texts-- 
indeed there are scarcely two MSS. which agree—clearly indicating that 
we have now nothing but corrupt versions of a more ancient text. 
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persistently and in so arbitrary a way ignored, modified, 
or contradicted their statements. 

Upon two occasions Justin distinctly states that the 
Jews sent persons throughout the world to spread calum- 
nies against Christians. ‘“ When you knew that he had 
risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven, as the 
prophets had foretold, not only did you (the Jews) not 
repent of the wickedness which you had committed, but 
at that time you selected and sent forth from Jerusalem 
throughout the land chosen men, saying that the 
atheistic heresy of the Christians had arisen,” &c.'... . 
“from a certain Jesus, a Galilean impostor, whom we 
crucified, but his disciples stole him by night from the 
tomb where he had been laid when he was unloosed 
from the cross, and they now deceive men, saying that 
he has risen from the dead and ascended into heaven.” ? 
This circumstance is not mentioned by our Gospels, but, 
reiterated twice by Justin in almost the same words, it 
was in all probability contained in the Memoirs. Euse- 
bius quotes the passage from Justin, without comment, 
evidently on account of the information which it con- 
veyed. 

These instances, which, although far from complete, 
have already occupied too much of our space, show that 
Justin quotes from the Memoirs of the Apostles many 
statements and facts of Gospel history which are not 
only foreign to our Gospels, but in some cases contradictory 
to them, whilst the narrative of the most solemn events 
in the life of Jesus presents distinct and systematic 
variations from parallel passages in the Synoptic records. 


1 Dial. 17. 
2 Ib., 108. This passage commences with statements to the same 
effect as the preceding. 
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It will now be necessary to compare his general quota- 
tions from the same Memoirs with the Canonical Gospels, 
and here a very wide field opens before us. As we have 
already stated, Justin’s works teem with these quotations, 
and to take them all in detail would be impossible 
within the limits of this work. Such a course, moreover, 
is unnecessary. It may be broadly stated that even 
those who maintain the use of the Canonical Gospels can 
only point out two.or three passages out of this vast 
array which verbally agree with them.’ This extra- 
ordinary anomaly—on the supposition that Justin’s 
Memoirs were in fact our Gospels—is, as we have 
mentioned, explained by the convenient hypothesis that 
Justin quotes imperfectly from memory, interweaves and 
modifies texts, and in short freely manipulates these 
Gospels according to his argument. Even strained to 
the uttermost, however, could this be accepted as a 
reasonable explanation of such systematic variation, that 
only twice or thrice out of the vast number of his 
quotations does he literally agree with passages in them ? 
In order to illustrate the case with absolute impartiality 
we shall first take the instances brought forward as 
showing agreement with our Synoptic Gospels. 
Tischendorf only cites two passages in support of his 
affirmation that Justin makes use of our first Gospel.? 
It might be supposed that, in selecting these, at least two 
might have been produced literally agreeing, but this is 
not the case, and this may be taken as an illustration of 
the almost universal variation of Justin’s quotations. 


1 De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 104 f.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., 
p. 34 f., p. 89; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 106, f.; Schwegler, Das nachap, 
Zeit., i. p. 222 f.; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 229; Semisch, Die ap. Denkw. 
M. Just., p. 140 f.; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 56; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. 
Justin’s, p. 252 ff., p. 255. 

? Wann wurden, u. s. w.,-p. 27, anm. 2. 
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The first of Tischendorf’s examples is the supposed use 
of Matthew viii. 11, 12 : “ Many shall come from the east 
and from the west, and shall sit down,” &c. &c. (ModAot 
amd avatohev Kat Svopav yfovow, x.7.-). Now this 
passage is repeated by Justin no less than three times in 
three very distinct parts of his Dialogue with Trypho,' 
but each time with a uniform variation from the text of 
Matthew—They shall come from the west and: from 
the east,” &c. &e. (Hfovow amd Svopev Kai avarohor, 
x.7.4.)? That a historical saying of Jesus should be repro- 
duced in many Gospels, and that no particular work can 
have any prescriptive right to it, must be admitted, so 
that even if the passage in Justin agreed literally with our 
first Synoptic, it would not afford any proof of the actual 
_use of that Gospel; but when on the contrary Justin 
upon three several occasions, and at distinct intervals of 
time, repeats the passage with the same persistent varia- 
tions from the reading in Matthew, not only can it not 
be ascribed to that Gospel, but there is absolute reason to 
conclude that Justin derived it from another source. It 
may be added that zoddoi is anything but a word 
uncommon in the vocabulary of Justin, and that else- 
where, for instance, he twice quotes a passage similar to 
one in Matthew, in which, amongst other variations, he 
reads “ Many shall come (zoddot 7€ovow),” instead of 
the phrase found in that Gospel.3 

The second example adduced by Tischendorf is the 


? Dial. 76, 120, 140. 

? In some MSS., Dial. 76 omits ‘‘ from the west” altogether, and it has 
elsewhere been reinserted to accord with the Synoptic—but there can be 
no doubt that the omission originally gave the opportunity for adjusting 
the text of some MSS. according to orthodox views, avid that in all three 
piaces the reading of Justin was the same. 

* Apol. i. 16, Dial. 35; cf. Matt. vii. 15. 
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supposed quotation of Matthew xi. 39 ; but in order fully 
to comprehend the nature of the affirmation, we quote 
the context of the Gospel and of Justin in parallel 


columns— 


Justin. Dra. 107. 

And that he should rise again 
on the third day after the cruci- 
fixion, it is written in the Memoirs 
that some of your nation question- 
ing him said: ‘Show us a sign;’ 
and he answered them: ‘ An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign 
be given to them (avrois) but the 
sign of Jonah (’Iwva).’ 

Kai ére th tpitn nuépa ewedrev 
avaotnoecOa pera Td oravpwOjvat, 
yéyparrat €v Tois dmopynpovevpacy, 
6rt of amd Tod yévous tpav outnrody- 
Tes avtT@ €deyov, Sri, “ Aci~ov piv 


MATTHEW XII. 38, 39. 


38. Then certain of the scribes 
and Pharisees answered him, say- 
ing: Master, we would see a sign 
from thee. 

39. But he answered and said 
unto them: An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given to it 
(airy), but the sign of the prophet 
Jonah (‘Iara tod mpodnrov). 

Tore dmexpiOnoav ait@ twes Tov 
ypapparéov Kat Sapratoy déyovres, 
“ Awdokare, Oéhopev amd aod onpetov 


iSeiv.” 


Teved trovnpa, k.T.A. 


Cx eae) \ 7 > “~ 
6 S€ amoxpileis eirev avrois, 





9 ” . 3 ’ > a ‘ 
onpetov.” Kal dmekpivato avrois, Teved 
Tovnpa, K.T.A. é 


Now it is clear that Justin here directly professes to 
quote from the Memoirs, and consequently that ac- 
curacy may be expected; but passing over the pre- 
liminary substitution of “some of your nation,” for 
“certain of the scribes and Pharisees,” although it 
recalls the “some of them,” and “ others,” by which the 
parallel passage, otherwise so different, is introduced in 
Luke xi. 15, 16, 29 ff.,! the question of the Jews, which 
should be literal, is quite different from that of the first 
Gospel, whilst there are variations in the reply of Jesus, 
which, if not so important, are still undeniable. We 
cannot compare with the first Gospel the parallel 
passages in the second and third Gospels without 
recognizing that other works may have narrated the 


! Cf. Mark viii. 11. 
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same episode with similar variations, and whilst the 
distinct differences which exist totally exclude the 
affirmation that Justin quotes from Matthew, everything 
points to the conclusion that he makes use of another 
source. This is confirmed by another important circum- 
stance. After enlarging during the remainder of the 
chapter upon the example of the people of Nineveh, 
Justin commences the next by returning to the answer 
of Jesus, and making the following statement: “ And 
though all of your nation were acquainted with these 
things which occurred to Jonah, and Christ proclaimed 
among you, that he would give you the sign of Jonah, 
exhorting you at least after his resurrection from the 
dead to repent of your evil deeds, and like the Ninevites 
to supplicate God, that your nation and city might not 
be captured and destroyed; yet not only have you not 
repented on learning his resurrection from the dead, but 
as I have already said,’ you sent chosen? and select men 
throughout all the world, proclaiming that an atheistic 
and impious heresy had arisen from a certain Jesus, a 
Galilean impostor,” &c. &c.* Now not only do our 
Gospels not mention this mission, as we have already 
pointed out, but they do not contain the exhortation to 
repent at least after the resurrection of Jesus here 
referred to, and which evidently must have formed part 
of the episode in the Memoirs. 

Tischendorf does not produce any other instances of 
supposed quotations of Justin from Matthew, but rests 
his case upon these. As these are the best examples 
apparently which he can point out, we may judge of the 


1 Dial. 17. The passage quoted above, p. 340. ; 
* yeuporovncarres. Literally, ‘elected by a show of hands,”— by 
vote. 3 Dial. 108. 
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weakness of his argument. De Wette divides the quo- 
tations of: Justin which may be compared with our first 
and third Gospels into several categories. Regarding the 
first class, he says: ‘‘ Some agree quite literally, which, 
however, is seldom: ” } and under this head he can only 
collect three passages of Matthew and refer to one of 
Luke. Of the three from Matthew the first is that, 
viii. 11, 12,? also brought forward by Tischendorf, of 
which we have already disposed. The second is Matt. v. 
20: “For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” A parallel 
passage to this exists in Dial. 105, a chapter in which 
there are several quotations not found in our Gospels at 
all, with the exception that the first words, “ For I say 
unto you that,” are not in Justin. We shall speak of 
this passage presently. De Wette’s third passage is 
Matt. vil. 19: “ Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire,” which, with 
the exception of one word, “ but,’ at the commencement 
of the sentence in Justin, also agrees with his quotation.® 
In these two short passages there are no peculiarities 
specially pointing to the first Gospel as their source, and 
it cannot be too often repeated that the mere coincidence 
of short historical sayings in two works by no means 
warrants the conclusion that the one is dependent on the 
other. In order, however, to enable the reader to form a 
correct estimate of the value of the similarity of the two 
passages above noted, and also at the same time to 
examine a considerable body of evidence, selected with 


! Manche stimmen ganz wortlich tiberein, was aber selten ist. De 
Wette, Lehrb. Ein]. N. T., p. 104. 
2 Dial. 76, 120, 140; cf. p. 347, 3 Apol. i. 16. 
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evident impartiality, we propose to take all Justin’s 
readings of the Sermon on the Mount, from which the 
above passages are taken, and compare them with our 
Gospels. This should furiish a fair test of the compo- 
sition of the Memoirs of the Apostles. 

Taking first, for the sake of continuity, the first Apo- 
logy, we find that Chapters xv., xvi. xvii, are composed 
almost entirely of examples of what Jesus himself taught, 
introduced by the remark with which Chapter xiv. 
closes, that: “ Brief and concise sentences were uttered 
by him, for he was not a sophist, but his word was the 
power of God.”! It may broadly be affirmed that, with 
the exception of the few words quoted above by 
De Wette, not a single quotation of the words of Jesus 
in these three chapters agrees with the Canonical Gospels. 
We shall however confine ourselves at present to the 
Sermon on the Mount. We must mention that Justin’s 
text is quite continuous, except where we have inserted 
stars. We subjoin Justin’s quotations, together with the 
parallel passages in our Gospels, side by side, for greater 
facility of comparison.’ 


* Bpaxeis S€ kal ovvropor map aitod ddyou yeysvacw. Ov yap codiorys 
imnpxev, GAA Svvapts God 6 Adyos avtovd jv. Apol. i. 14. How completely 
this description contradicts the representation of the fourth Gospel of the 
discourses of Jesus. It seems clearly to indicate that Justin had no 
knowledge of that Gospel. 

2 It need not be said that the variations between the quotations of 
Justin and the text of our Gospels must be looked for only in the Greek. 
For the sake of the reader unacquainted with Greek, however, we shall 
endeavour as far as possible to indicate in translation where differences 
exist, although this cannot of course be fully done, nor often, without 
being more literal than is desirable. Where it is not necessary to amend 
the authorized version of the New Testament for the sake of more closely 
following the text, and marking differences from Justin, we shall adopt it. 
We divide the quotations where desirable by initial letters, in order to 
assist reference at the end of our quotations from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 
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JUSTIN. 

a. Apol.,i. 15. He (Jesus) spoke 
thus of chastity: Whosoever may 
have gazed on a woman to lust 
after her hath committed adultery 
already in the heart before God. 


B. And, if thy right eye offend | 


thee cut it out, 
for it is profitable for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of heayen with 
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GOSPEL. 

Matt. vy. 28. ButI say unto you, 
that everyone that lovketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already 
in his heart. 

29. But if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should 


one eye (rather) than haying two 
to be thrust into the everlasting 
fire. 

a. Tlept pev obv cwppoctmns tocoirov 
eimevs “Os dy euBrevry yovaunt pos 
TO Po estes avris dn €polxevoe TH 
xapdia mapa TO Oc€G- 

B. Kat: * Ei 6 behbadubs cou 6 4 Bebuds 
oxavdanri¢er oe, Exxoov adrov: 

ouppeper yap ao povdpbadpov 
cioedOciy eis tTHv Bacielay Tov otpa- 
vav, i} peta tev dvo meppOjva eis 7d 
ai@voy Trip. 


perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell. 


’Eyo b€ Ney» ipiv ore was 6 Bdérrov.' 
yuvaixa mpos To emOupnoa adrny Sn 
epoixevoey adtiy ev TH Kapdia avrod. 


Ei d€ 6 dpOarpds gov 6 
oxavOanriler oe, eEede? 


and gov" 


SeEwds 
avrov kat Bare 
ouppeper ydp coe iva 
adAnrat év TOV pedOv cov, k.7.r.3 Cf. 
Matt. xviii. 94..... Kaddv gol €otwv 
povdpbarpov eis rhv Cary eioedOeiv, 7} 
dv0 dpOadpods Exovra BAnOijvat eis tiv 
yéevvay Tov Trupds. 





1 Origen repeatedly uses ds dav éuPdéWy, and only once mwas 6 Bdérov. 
Griesbach, Symb. Criticee, 1785, ii. p. 251. 

? Clem. Al. reads éxxowov like Justin. Griesbach, ib., i. p. 252. 

3 The ‘‘xai” here forms no part of the quotation, and seems to separate 
the two passages, which were, therefore, probably distinct in Justin’s 
Memoirs, although consecutive verses in Matthew. 

* Matt. v. 29, 30, it will be remembered, are repeated with some yaria- 
tion and also reversed in order, and with a totally different context, 
Matt. xviii. 8, 9. The latter verse, the Greek of the concluding part of 
which we give above, approximates more nearly in form to Justin’s, but is 
still widely different. ‘‘ And if thine eye (‘right’ omitted) offend thee 
pluck it out and cast it from thee; it is good for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire.” The 
sequence of Matt. vy. 28, 29, points specially to it. The double occurrence 
of this passage, however, with a different context, and with the order re- 
versed in Matthew, renders it almost certain that the two passages a. and 
8. were separate in the Memoirs. The reading of Mark ix. 47, is 
equally distinct from Justin’s: And if thine eye offend thee cast it out 
(&xBare adrdv) ; it is good for thee (xadéy éariv ce) to enter into the king- 
dom of God (rod 6cod) with one eye rather than having two eyes to be cast 
into hell. (i) dv0 dpOadpods Exovra BAnOnvat eis yéevvar.) 
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JUSTIN. 

y. And, Whoever marrieth a 
woman divorced from another man 
committeth adultery. 

Kal. “Os yapet dmodckupevny ad’ 
étépou avdpds, jrorxarat. 

* * * * 


6. And regarding our affection 
for all, he taught thus: 
If ye love them which love you 
what new thing do ye; for even 
the fornicators do this; but I say 
unto you: Pray for your enemies 
and love them which hate you, and 
bless them which curse you, and 
offer prayer for them which despite- 
fully use you. 


Tlepi 5€ tot orépyew amravras, tavta 
edidagev’ Ei ayanare rovs éyaravras 
vpas, Ti kawov Troveite ; Kal yap of mépvot 
TovTo mowtow. “Eya S€ ipiv déyo" 
EixeoGe imép trav éxOpav ipa kat 
ayamare Tous pigovvras ipas, kal ed- 
Aoyeire Tos KaTap@pévovs tpiv, Kal 
edxeoGe irep Tav émnpeatovrav ipas. 
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GOSPEL. 

Matt. v. 32. And whosoever shall 
marry a woman divorced 
committeth adultery. 

. . + kal bs day droheAupévny 

yapnoy, porxarat.? 


Matt. v. 46. 

For if ye should love them which 
love you what reward have ye? 
do not even the publicans the 
same? y. 44.2. ButI say unto you: 
Love your enemies* (bless them 
which curse you, do good to them 
which hate you), and pray for them 
which (despitefully use you and) 
persecute you.* 

v. 46. 

*Eav yap adyannonre Tovs ayan@vras 
ipas, tiva pucbdy Exere; ovxi Kai oi 
TEAGVal OVT@S TOLOdaLY 5 

v. 44, "Eya S€ déyo ipiv, ayanare 
tovs éxOpois tipav (eddoyeire Tovs 
KaTap@péevous wpiv, KaA@s TroveiTe Tots 
pucodow ipas, kal mpocevxerOe irep 
rav® (émpeadvrav kat) Stoxdvtev ipas. 


1 Cf. Matt. xix. 9, Luke xvi. 18. The words ad’ érépou avdpés are pecu- 
liar to Justin. The passage in Luke has dré dvdpés, but differs in the rest. 

* Tt will be observed that here again Justin’s Gospel reverses the order 
in which the parallel passage is found in our Synoptics. It does so in- 
deed with a clearness of design which, even without the actual peculi- 
arities of diction and construction, would indicate a special and different 
source. The passage varies throughout from our Gospels, but Justin 
repeats the same phrases in the same order elsewhere. In Dial. 133, he 
says: ‘* While we all pray for you, and for all men as our Christ and Lord 
taught us to do, enjoining us even to pray for our enemies, and to love 
them that hate us, and to bless them that curse us,” (etyeo6at xal imep Tov 
€xOpar, kat ayaray Tovs picodrras, kai edAoyeiv Tovs katap@pevovs). And again 
in Apol. i. 14, he uses the expression that Christians pray for their 
enemies (inep trav exOpav evydpevor) according to the precepts of Christ. 
The variation is therefore not accidental, but from a different text. 

3 The two passages within brackets are not found in any of the oldest 
MSS., and are only supported by Codices D, E, and a few obscure texts. 
All modern critics reject them. 

* The parallel passage in Luke vi. 32, 27, 28, presents similar varia- 
tions from Matt., though not so great as those of Justin from them both. 
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JUSTIN. 

e. And that we should communi- 
cate to the needy and do nothing 
for praise, he said thus: * 

Give ye to every one that asketh, 
and from him that desireth to 
borrow turn not ye away; for if ye 


lend to them from whom ye hope 
to receive, what new thing do ye? 
for even the publicans do this. 


But ye, lay not up for yourselves 
upon the earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt and _ robbers 
break through, 

but lay up for yourselves 

in the heavens, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt. 


For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world, but 
destroy his soul? or what shall he 
give in exchange for it? Lay up, 
therefore, in the heayens, where 
neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt.? 

Eis 8€ 7d Kowwveiv trois Seopevois, 
cal pndev pos Sd£av rroreiy, ravra ey. 


Tavri r@ airovyri didore, kai tov Bov- 
Adpevoy SaveicarOa, py arootpagpire- 


ei yap Saveifere map dy édmifere 
AaBeiv, ri Kawdy moveire; TOTO Kal of 
TeA@vat Towvaw. 
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Matt. v. 42. 

Give thou to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.’ 

Cf. Luke vi. 34. 

And if ye lend to them from 
whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye; for sinners lend, 
&e. &e. 

Matt. vi. 19. 

Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures upon the earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal ; 

vi. 20. But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through 
nor steal. 

Matt. xvi. 26. For what shall a 
man be profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, but lose his soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange 
for bis soul ? 


Matt. v. 42. 

T@ airodyti ce dds, kal Tov Oédovra 
ard cod SaveicacOa, py arootpadpjs. 

Of. Luke vi. 34. 

Kat éav Savifere map dv édri¢ere 
AaBeiv, roia tpiv xdpis éotiv; Kal duap- 
Toro duaptardois Savifovew, x.t.d. 


1 In the first Gospel the subject breaks off at the end of v. 42. vy. 46 
may be compared with Justin’s continuation, but it is fundamentally 
different. The parallel passages in Luke vi. 30, 34, present still greater 
variations. We have given vi. 34 above, as nearer Justin than Matt. vy. 
46. It will be remarked that to find a parallel for Justin’s continuation, 
without break, of the subject, we must jump from Matt. v. 42, 46, to 


vi. 19, 20. 
2 See next page, note '. 
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‘Ypeis Sé pr Onoavpifere éavrois 
emt THs ys, Omov ons Kat Bpoots 
> , . ‘Y ’ * 
adaviter, Kai Ayotat Siopdacovet 


, 4 c Lad > a > 
Onoavpi¢ere S€ éavrois év Tois ovpa- 
~ - > 

vois, Orrou ore ans ovre Bpaats ada- 
vicer. 


Ti yap dpedeira avOpwros, dy tiv 
A 
Kdopov ddrov Kepdnon, THy Se yuyx7y, 
Cee SF , ee oy ae Pes > 
autov dmohéon; 7) Ti da@oet aiTns av- 
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GOSPEL. 

Matt. vi. 19. 

M7 Onoavpitere ipiv Onoavpods eri 

”~ “~ a A A cel > , 
TS yis, Erov ais kat Bp@ors apavi¢er, 
kat dmov KArénrar Sioptacovow Kat 
KAenrovew* 

vi. 20. @noaupi€ere S€ tyiv Onoav- 
povs év ovpav@, Grov otre ans odre 

~ > / x a 4 > 
Bpa@ots apaviter, Kat mov Kenta ov 
Svoptacovow ovdé Kkhémrovow. 

xvi. 26. Ti yap apednOjoera 
dyOpwros, ea Tov kdopov ddov Kepdqan, 
ry b€ Woy avrod CyuiwOf; 4H Th 


TdAAaypa ; Sacer avOpwmos dvTd\daypa_Tijs 
Wuxis adrod ; 
Onoavpifere ody €v Tois ovpavois, 
Grov ovre ans ovre Bpaors adaviter. 
¢. And: Be yekind and merciful 
as your Father also is kind and 
merciful, and maketh his sun to 


rise on sinners, and just and evil.‘ 


Luke vi. 36.2 Be ye merciful 
even as your Father also is mer- 
ciful. Matt. v. 45.3... . for he 
maketh his sun to rise on evil and 
good and sendeth rain on just and 
unjust. 





1 This phrase, it will be observed, is also introduced higher up in the 
passage, and its repetition in such a manner, with the same variations, 
emphatically demonstrates the unity of the whole quotation. 

_? There is no parallel to this in the first Gospel. Matt. v. 48, is too 
remote in sense as well as language. 

3 The first part of v. 45 is quite different from the context in Justin: 
‘That ye may be sons of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh,” 
&e., &e. 

* This passage (¢) is repeated with the peculiar ypyjorot kai otkr. twice 
in Dial. 96, and in connection with the same concluding words, which are 
quite separate in our Synoptics. In that place, however, in paraphrasing 
and not quoting, he adds, ‘‘ and sending rain on holy and eyil.”” Critics 
conjecture with much probability that the words kali Bpéxe: émi éoiovs have 
been omitted above after duxaiovs, by a mistake either of the transcriber or 
of Justin. In the Clementine Homilies (iii. 57) a similar combination to 
that of Justin’s occurs together with a duplication recalling that of 
Justin, although dyaGoi is substituted for xpynorol. Tiveobe ayaboi kai 
oixtippoves @s 6 traTnp 6 €v Tois ovpavois bs dvaréhder Tov TLov en’ ayabois, 
k.t.d. Epiphanius also twice makes use of a similar combination, although 
with variations in language, ef. Heer. lxvi. 22, xxxiii. 10. Origen like- 
wise combines Matt. v. 48 and 45; cf. de Princip., ii. 4, § 1. These in- 
stances confirm the indication of an ancient connection of the passage as 


quoted by Justin. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


JUSTIN. 


But be not careful what ye shall 
eat and what ye shall put on. 


Are ye not better than the birds 
and the beasts? And God feedeth 
them. 


Therefore be not careful 
what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall put on, 


for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things, 
but seek ye the kingdom of the 
heavens, and all these things shall 
be added unto you, 


for where the treasure is there is 
also the mind of the man. 

Kai, TiveoOe d€ xpnotol kal oixrip- 
poves, os kal 6 maTip buav xpnoTds 
€or Kai oixtippor, 

kal Tov WAwv airod avarédAer emt 
dpaptwdods kal Sixaiovs Kal rovnpovs. 


M7) pepyvare Se ti aynte, f Ti 
evdvonabe’ 


ovx tpeis Tay merewav Kal Tov 
Onpiay Siapépere; Kai 6 Oeds rpéper 
aura, 
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Matt. vi. 25. 

Therefore I say unto you, Be 
not careful for your life what ye 
shall eat and what ye shall drink, 
nor yet for your body what ye shall 
puton.... 

vi. 26. Behold the birds of the 
air that they sow not, &c., &c., yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ? 

vi. 31.1 Therefore be not careful, 
saying what shall we eat ? or what 
shall we drink, or with what shall 
we be clothed ? 

vi. 32. For after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek: for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
need all these things. 

vi. 33. But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shull be added 
unto you. 

vi. 21.2 For where thy treasure 
is there will thy heart be also. 

Luke vi. 36. TiveoOe oty oixrip- 
poves, kaO@s Kal 6 maTnp dpa oixtip- 
pov éotiv. 

Matt. v. 45. ... dre rdv FAtov adrow 
dvatédXet ei movnpods Kai dyabovs Kai 
Bpéxet em Stxaiovs kat adixous.$ 

Matt. vi. 25. 

Ad TovTo eyo bpiv, py wepysvare TH 
Wuxi tpav ti payne kal ri minre,' 
pnd TO oopart tar ti evdvanode . . . 

vi. 26. "EuBdéWare eis Ta merewa 
Tov ovpavod, K.T.A. Kal 6 maTHp tuav 6 
ovpdmos Tpéper ara’ ody tpeis waddov 
duaepete adrar ; 


1 There is a complete break here in the continuity of the parallel passage. 

2 Cf, Luke xii, 22—34, which, however, is equally distinct from 
Justin’s text. The difference of order will not have escaped notice. 

3 In the Cod. Sinaiticus the last six words are omitted, but added by 


another hand. 


4 The Cod. Sinaiticus omits xat ri minre. 


Codices A, C, and D are 


defective at the part. Cod. B and most other MSS, have the words, | 
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M7 ody pepivnonre ti paynre, 


a > 


9 ti evdvanobe. 


75 3 ¢e ‘ aes 2 c eed 
oide yap 6 maTHp tpay 6 ovparios, 
ort TovT@y xpeiay ExeTE 

(nreire 3€ tiv BaciXciav Tv ovpavar, 


kai Tatra ravta mpooteOncerat bpiv- 
. 
“Omov yap 6 Onoavpds oti, éxet Kai 
6 vous Tov avOparrov. 


n. And: Do not these things to 
be seen of men, otherwise ye have 
no reward of your Father which is 
in heaven. 


Kal. 

Mi) moire Taita mpos TO Oeabnvat 
ind tev avOparrer’ «i 8€ py ye, pro Ody 
ovK €xeTe Tapa Tod TaTpds tpay Tov ev 
Tots ovpavots. 


Apol. i. 16. 

6. And regarding our being pa- 
tient under injuries, and ready to 
help all, and free from anger, this 
is what he said: Unto him striking 
thy cheek offer the other also ; 
and him who carrieth off thy cloak 
or thy coat do not thou prevent. 


But whosoever shall be angry 
is in danger of the fire. 





SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


GosPEL. 

vi. 31. pi ody peptpynanre AéyorTes 
Ti payoper f ti ripe 
ti wepiBaropeba ; 

vi. 32. wdvra yap tatta ta Ov 
emi{ntovaw oldev yap 6 matnp ipa 6 
ovpamos, Sti xpntere ToUT ay drdvrar. 

vi. 33. (yreire 8 mporov tiv Bact- 
Aeiavy tov Geod cat thy Stxatoovvny 
aitod, kal ta’ta mavta mpocteOnoerat 
tpiv. 

vi. 21. "Orov ydp €or 6 Enoavpds 
gov, exe Coat kai 7 Kapdia cov. 

Matt. vi. 1. 

But take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men to 
be seen of them, otherwise ye have 
no reward from your Father which 
is in heaven. 

vi. 1. Ipooéyere 8€ tiv Sixaoodvny 
tpov pi troviv éumpocber' trav avOpo- 
mov mpos TO Ocabnvat aitois’ «i Se 
piye, poOdv otk Exere mapa TO Trarpt 


~ - - > - 
tpav TO év Tois ovpavois. 


Matt. v. 39. 

But I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil,? but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him 
the other also. 


y. 40. And to him who would sue 
thee at law and take away thy coat 
let him have thy cloak also. 

vy. 22.3 But I say unto you that 
every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment, &c. &c. 


1 A few MSS. read “alms,” Aeqpoctrn», here, but the Cod. Sin. Vat., 
and all the older Codices have the reading of the text which is adopted by 


all modern editors. 


2 It is apparent that if Justin could have quoted this phrase it would 


have suited him perfectly. 


3 That part of Matt. y. 22 intrudes itself between parallels found in v. 
40 and 41, will not have been overlooked. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, 


JUSTIN. 
But every one who compelleth 
thee to go a mile, follow twain. 


And let your good works shine 
before men so that, perceiving, 
they may adore your Father which 


is in heayen. 
* * * * 


a , , 4 , , 
T@ rirrovti cou Thy curydva, TapEXeE 
kat THY GAAnv* 
‘ ‘ " , 4 n a 
kal Tov aipovra cov Tov xtTOva, 7) Td 
ipdrioy, py} K@dvVoNS. 


“Os Sav dpyiaGy, Evoxds €orw eis Td 
Tup. 

Ilavri 8€ dyyapevovri cot pidsoy Ev, 
dxodovOnaov Svo. 

Aappdtra dé tpav ra Kara epya® 
éumpoo bev trav avOparrar, iva Bhérortes, 


Oavpatwor tov marépa ipav roy ev 
Tois ovpavois. 
* * * * 

.. And regarding our not swear- 

ing at all, but ever speaking the 
truth, he thus taught : 
Ye may not swear at all, but let 
your yea be yea, and your nay 
nay, for what is more than these 
(is) of the evil one. 
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v. 41. And whosever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. 

v. 16. Even so let your light 
shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. 


Matt. v. 39.1 

"Eyo 6€ déyo bpiv pi) avroriva ro 
movnp@’ GX’ éotis ve parrioe: ent iv 
deEvdy cov ouaydva, otpépov abr kal 
Thy GAAnv* 

v. 40. kat t@ Oédovri coe kpiOjvat 
kai Tov xiT@vd Gov haBeiv, ahes ate 
kat TO iwarioy* 


v. 22. "Eya S€ Aéyo spiv ore was 
6 dpyi{opevos T@ ASEAPS adrod? Evo 

pyopevos TO AdeAPH adrod? Evoxos 
€otat TH Kpioet* K.T.A. 

v. 41. Kal doris ce dyyapevon 

oo ¢ eee Pale re 
piuoy év, Uraye per’ adrovd Svo. 

v. 16. Ovrws Aap ara 1d has 
tyav eumpoobey trav avOporev, drws 
” eae \ \ »” 
Weow tov tra kata épya 
dofdcwow tov matépa ipav tov eév 
Tois ovpavois. 


kat 


Matt. v. 34. 

But I say unto you swear not 
at all, neither by heaven, &c., &c. 

vy. 37. But let your speech be 
yea yea, nay nay, for what is 
more than these is of the evil one. 


1 The parallel passage, Luke vi. 29, is closer to Justin’s, but still pre- 
sents distinct variations: ‘‘ Unto him smiting thee on the cheek offer 
the other also, and from him that carrieth off thy coat do not thou with- 
hold (1) koAvons) thy cloak also.” T¢ rimrovri ce eri Thy ovaydva, mapexe 
kal Tv GAANnY, Kai ard Tod aipovrds wou Td iudrioy Kal Tov xiTva pI) KodonNS. 
The whole context however excludes Luke; cf. Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. 
Schr., p. 272. 

2 ¢ixj being omitted from Cod, Sin, Vat., and other important MSS. 
we do not insert it. . 

§ Clement of Alexandria has in one place Aapy. cou ra épya and again 
Ta ayabe ipav épya NapWdro. Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 250. 

VoL. I. AA 
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Tlepi S€ rov pi) privat Ores, radnOy 
dé Aéyew dei, otras mapexeAevoaro" 
€ata 8€ ipay rd vai vai- cai rd od 
od-! +o b€ mwepicody rovrev éx Tov 


-~ 


Trovnpou- 
7 * * ~ 

x. For not those who merely 
make profession but those who do 
the work, as he said, shall be 
sayed. For he spake thus: 

x 1. Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall, &c., &c. 

«x 2, For whosoever heareth me 
and doeth what I say, heareth him 
that sent me. 


x 3. But many will say to me: 


Lord, Lord, haye we not eaten. 


and drunk in thy name and done 
wonders ? 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


GosPEL. 
Matt. v. 34. 
"Eye 8¢ Aéyo ipiy ph dpdoa dros: 
pire €v T@ ovpava, x.t.d. 
V. 37. "Eota d€ 6 Adyos tpar vai vai, 
hot 9:2) atpevin setter de: <0 
movnpou €oTiv. 


Matt. vii. 21. 

Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall, &c., &c. 

Luke x. 16.2 He hearing you 
heareth me, and he despising you, 
&c., &c., and he that despiseth me, 
despiseth him that sent me. 

Matt. vii. 22. 

Many will say to me in that day: 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophecy in 
thy name? and in thy name cast 
out devils? and in thy name do 





many wonders ? 


1 This agrees with a passage which occurs twice in the Clementine 
Homilies. The version in Ep. of James v. 12, is evidently a quotation 
from a source different from Matthew, and supports Justin. Clement Al. 
twice uses a similar expression, and Epiphanius does so once, though 
probably following the Ep. of James. The Apostolic Constitutions also 
quotes in similar manner, The context of the Clementine Homilies 
corresponds with that of Justin, but not so the others, We contrast all 


these passages below— 
Jamesy.12 , ° - +  ifte@ 8€ tpay Td vai vai, cai Td ov od. 
Clem. Hom. iii. 55 r - €oT®  tpay rd val vai, TO ov ov. 
Ib., xx 2. f €at@ tpay To val vai, cai Td ov ov. 


Justin Apol. i. 16. a ; 
Clem. Al. Strom. vy. 14, § 100 


éota 8€ ipay rd vai vai, ai Td od ov. 
éot@  dpav rd vat vai, cai Td od od. 

Epiph. Her. xix.6. 00230. . fra) = “ise 7d vat vai, cai Td od od. 

Constit. Ap. v. 12 : - eva be TO val vai, cai Td od od. 

2 Of. Matt. x. 40; Mark ix. 37; Luke ix. 48, which are still more 
remote. In Matt. vii. 24, however, we find: ‘‘ Therefore whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them ( xai roti airovs), I will 
liken him unto, &c., &c.” This, however, as the continuation of 
v. 21—23 quoted above immediately before this passage, is very abrupt, 
en ee ee ee 
Justin’s Memoirs. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


JUSTIN. 
« 4. And then will I say unto 
them : 
Depart from me workers of iniquity. 


x 5. There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when indeed the 
righteous shall shine as the sun, 
but the wicked are sent into eyer- 
lasting fire. 


«6, For many shall arrive in 
my name, outwardly, indeed, clothed 
in sheep’s skins, but inwardly being 
ravening wolves. 

«7. Ye shall know them from 
their works, 


x. 8. And every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. 


k 1, Odxt mas 6 Aéywr por, Kipre, 
Kupte, K.T.A? 


co ‘ > iA s ” 
k 2. °Os yap dxover pov, kal trovei & 
4 > 4 a > 2 
Aeyo, dkovet TOU amooteiAartés pe 
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GosPEL, ; 
vii. 23. And then will I confess 
‘unto them that ; I never knew you: 
Depart from me, ye that work 


iniquity. 


Mattummi42 50.06 6 3 
and shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be the weeping 
and the gnashing of teeth. 

xiii. 43. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father. 


Matt. vii. 15. 

But beware of false prophets 
which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly are rayening 
wolves. 

vil. 16. Ye shall know them by 
their fruit. Do men gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 

vil. 19, Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. 

Matt. vii. 21. 

Ov mas 6 Aéywr pot, Kipie, Kipre, 
kK.T.A. 

Luke x. 16. 

‘O dxovov ipav éuod dxovet, Kal 6 
aberav ipas eye aberei* 5 dé eve aberav 
dOerei Tov dmooteiNavrd pe* 


1 This is one of the passages quoted by De Wette (Hinl. N. T., p. 105) 


as agreeing except in a single word. 

? Justin repeats part of this passage, omitting however, ‘‘and doeth 
what I say,” in Apol, i. 63: ‘As our Lord himself also says: He that 
heareth me heareth him that sent me.” Justin, however, merely quotes 
the portion relative to his subject. He is arguing that Jesus is the Word, 
and is called Angel and Apostle, for he declares whatever we require to 
know, ‘‘as our Lord himself also says, &c,,” and therefore the phrase 
omitted is a mere suspension of the sense and unnecessary. 

5 Cod. D. (Bezee) reads for the last phrase 6 d€ euod dxovwv, dxover. 
Tod drooteivavtds pe’ but all the older MSS, have the aboye. A very 
few obscure MSS. and some translations add: ‘“ He hearing me, 
heareth him that sent me.’’ Kali 6 éuod dxovwy, dxovet Tov droareiAartés 
pe. 

AA2 
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k 8. TloAAol b€ epodai pou’ 
, , a eC 
Kupte, kupte, ov TE O@ Ovdparte epa- 
, 
youev kal ériopev, kai Suvapers érroun- 
cvapey 5 


x4, Kai rore ép@ atrois. ‘Amoyapeire 
: ~ fol 
am éuov épyarat ths avopias.} 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


GosPEL. 

Matt. vii. 22. 

TlodAol épotoiv por év €xeivy TH Hpepa, 

¢ ¢ > - Ce AS A > 
Kupte, Kupte, ov TH O@ Gvdpati émpo- 
pyreioaper, kal TO o@ dvdpare Sarpovia 
> . - “aA > , 
e€eBddoper, kal TO oG Ovdpate Suvapers 
modAds éroinoaper 5 

Vii. 23. Kai rére 6poroynow aitois 
of, QZ ~ CN: ore - > peat) 
Gri ovdérroTe Cyvav Upas* aroywpeire ar 


€or of épyatopevot THY avopiay.” 
Matt. xiii. 42 
kat Badovow avtovs eis THY 
k 5. Tore kAavOpds ora kai Bpvypos | kdpivoy Tod mupds: exel €otat 6 KAavOyds 


Tov dddvrav' Grav of pev Sikator | kai 6 Bpvypos Tay dddvTav. 
43. Tére of Sixavor éxdapwpovow* ws 


- épAwos ev tH Bacwreig Tod rarpos avtav.* 


Adpaow as 6 ros’ of S€ Gdixor 





Tépreovrat eis TO ai@vov Trip. 


1 In Dial 76, Justin makes use of a similar passage. ‘‘ And many will 
say to me in that day: Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and drunk in thy 
name, and prophesied and cast out devils. And I will say to them 
Depart from me.” kal’ Toddol epotoi por TH tpepa exeivy. Kupie, kupte, od TH 
o@ évopatt épdyopev kat émiowev Kal mpoednteioapev kai Saysdvia &&eBddoper ; 
Kai ép@ atrois’ *Avaywpeire an’ éeuod. This is followed by one which differs 
from our Gospels in agreement with one in the Clementine Homilies, 
and by others varying also from our Gospels. Although Justin may 
quote these passages freely, he is persistent in his departure from our 
Synoptics, and the freedom of quotation is towards his own peculiar 
source, for it is certain that neither form agrees with the Gospels. _ 

* The parallel passage, Luke xiii. 26, 27, is still more remote. Origen 
in four places, in Joh. xxxii. 7, 8, Contra Cels. ii. 49, de Principiis, 
quotes a passage nominally from Matt., more nearly resembling 
Justin’s: modXol épodoi pot ev exeivy TH Hepa’ Kupte, xvpte, ov TE dvduari cov 
epayoper, kal TO dvdpati gov eriopev, kal T@ dvdpati cov Saidma é£«Bddroper, 
k.t.A. Of. Griesbach, Symb. Orit., ii. p. 61 f.; Origen may have here con- 
fused the Gospel according to the Hebrews with Matthew. 

3 The Cod. D. (Bezze). has Aduywow, and so also quotes Origen. 

Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 278. 
_ 4 The corresponding passage in Luke (xiii. 26—28) much more closely 
follows the order which we find in Justin, but linguistically and other- 
wise it is remote from his version, although in connection of ideas 
more similar than the passage in the first Gospel. In Luke, the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth are to be when the wicked see the 
righteous in heaven whilst they are excluded ; whereas in Matt. xiii. 42, 
43, the weeping, &c., are merely a characteristic of the furnace of fire, 
and the shining forth of the righteous is mentioned as a separate circum- 
stance. Matt. xiii. 42, 43 has a different context, and is entirely separated 
from the parallel passage in Justin, which precedes, and naturally intro- 
duces this quotation. 


Cf. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


JUSTIN. 


k 6. Ilo\dol yap Afovow emt ro 
évopati pov, tEwbev pev evdeSupévor 
Sépyata mpoBatov, érwbev S€ svres 
Avxot dprayes*! 

K7. €k Tov épyar aitay emiyyacerbe 
avtovs. 

« 8. Tay dé dévdpov jut) rowdy kapmov 
kaNov éexkdmrerat kal eis wip BddXerat. 
* * * * 

Apol. i. 17. 

A. As Christ declared saying: 
To whom God has given more, of 
him shall more also be demanded 


again, 


ug as 6 Xpiotos éunvucer 


ay 
eimav: *Q mréov Saxev 6 eds, wrEov 
kai aratnOnoerat map’ avtov.* 
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Matt. vii. 15. 

Ilpooéxere S¢ amd trav Wevdorpopy- 
Tov, oirwes epxovrac mpds tpas ev 
evdtpaocw mpoBdtav, trwbev dé ciow 
hvxot Gprayes. 

16. °Awd T&v Kaprav attay ém- 
yooeabe adrovs, K.T.d. 

19. Lay dévdpov px rowdy Kaprov 
kaddv exkdmrerat Kai eis Tip BadXerat.” 


Luke xii. (48 (not found in 
Matthew). 

.... For unto whom much is 
given, of him shall much be re- 
quired: and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they will 
demand a greater amount. 


Luke xii. 48. 
. Harri d¢ 6 €560n odd, odd 
, Cer ~ \ 2 , 
CntnOnoera map aitov, Kal @ mapé- 
, 
Oevto todd, reptacdrepoy aitnaovaow * 
avtov. 


1 Justin makes use of this passage with the same variations from our 


Gospel in Dial. c. Tr. 35. 


evdedupevor Séppata mpoBatav, trwber S€ cit AUKoL Gprayes. 


TlodAol eAeigovra emt TO dvdpati pov, eEwbev 


With only a 


separating xal, Justin proceeds to quote a saying of Jesus not found in 
our Gospels at all, ‘‘ And: There shall be schisms and heresies,” ‘‘ Kat” 
"Eoorra cxiopata kai aipécets. And then, with merely another separating 
‘** And,” he quotes another passage similar to the above, but differing from 
Matt. ‘‘ And: Beware of false prophets who shall come to you outwardly 
clothed in sheep’s skins, but inwardly are ravening wolves,” —and with 
another separating ‘‘ And,” he ends with another saying not found in our 
Gospels: ‘‘And: Many false Christs and false Apostles shall arise, and 
shall deceive many of the faithful, Kai ’Avaornaovrat modXol Wevddxpiorot 
kai YevdoardaTtodo, Kal modd\o’s Tay TieTdY TAavjncovew. Both passages 
must have been in his Memoirs and both differ from our Gospels. 

? This passage occurs in Matthew iii. 10, and Luke iii. 9, literally, as a 
saying of John the Baptist, so that in Matt. vii. 19, it is a mere quota- 
tion. 

’ The Codex D. (Bezze) reads miéov dmarrnoovew instead of repuradrepov 
aitnoovow. 

* Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, ii. 23, § 146) has this passage as 
follows: 6 meiov €864n, obros kal dmatrnOnoera. Cf. Griesbach, Symb. 
Crit., li, p. 380. This version more nearly approximates to Justin’s, 
though still distinct from it. 
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JUSTIN. GosPEL. 
* * * * 
Dial. c. Tr. 105. Matt. v. 20. 
p. Except your righteousness For I say unto you’ that except 
shall exceed, &c., &c. your righteousness shall exceed, 
&e., &e.? 


We have taken the whole of Justin’s quotations from 
‘the Sermon on the Mount not only because, adopting so 
large a test, there can be no suspicion that we select 
passages for any special purpose, but also because, on the 
contrary, amongst these quotations are more of the pas- 
sages claimed as showing the use of our Gospels than any 
series which could have been selected. It will have been 
observed that most of the passages follow each other in 
unbroken sequence in Justin, for with the exception of a 
short break between y and 6 the whole extract down to 
the end of @ is continuous, as indeed, after another brief 
interruption at the end of t, it is again to the close of the 
very long and remarkable passage x. With two excep- 
tions, therefore, the whole of these quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount occur consecutively in two suc- 
ceeding chapters of Justin’s first Apology, and one 
passage follows in the next chapter. Only a single 
passage comes from a distant part of the dialogue with 
Trypho. These passages are bound together by clear 
unity of idea and context, and as, where there is a 
separation of sentences in his Gospel, Justin clearly 
marks it by «ai, there is every reason to decide that 
those quotations which are continuous in form and in 
argument were likewise consecutive in the Memoirs. 
Now the hypothesis that these quotations are from the 


: déyo piv 6m are wanting in Justin. 
This passage, quoted by De Wette, was referred to, p. 345, and led to 
this examination. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 359 


Canonical Gospels requires the acceptance of the fact 
that Justin, with singular care, collected from distant 
and scattered portions of those Gospels a series of 
passages in close sequence to each other, forming a 
whole unknown to them but complete in itself, and yet, 
although this is carefully performed, he at the same time 
with the most systematic carelessness misquoted and 
materially altered almost every precept he professes to 
cite. The order of the Canonical Gospels is as entirely 
set at naught as their language is disregarded. As 
Hilgenfeld has pointed out, throughout the whole of this 
portion of his quotations the undeniable endeavour after 
accuracy, on the one hand, is in the most glaring con- 
tradiction with the monstrous carelessness on the other, 
if it be supposed that our Gospels are the source from 
which Justin quotes. Nothing is more improbable than 
the conjecture that he made use of the Canonical Gospels, 
and we must accept the conclusion that Justin quotes 
with substantial correctness the expressions in the order 
in which he found them in his peculiar Gospel.? 

It is absurd and most arbitrary to dissect a passage, 
quoted by Justin as a consecutive and harmonious 
whole, and finding parallels more or less approximate 
to its various phrases scattered up and down distant 
parts of our Gospels, scarcely one of which is not mate- 
rially different from the reading of Justin, to assert 
that. he is quoting these Gospels freely from memory, 
altering, excising, combining, and interweaving texts, 
and introverting their order, but nevertheless making 
use of them and not of others. It is perfectly obvious 
that such an assertion is nothing but the merest as- 
sumption. Our Synoptic Gospels themselves condemn 


1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 129 f.; Credner, Beitriige. i. p. 259. 
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it utterly, for precisely similar differences of order and 
language exist in them and distinguish between them. 
Not only the language but the order of a quotation must 
have its due weight, and we have no right to dismember 
a passage, and discovering fragmentary parallels in 
various parts of the Gospels to assert that it is compiled 
from them and not derived as it stands from another 
source. As an illustration from our Gospels, let us for 
a moment suppose the “ Gospel according to Luke” to 
have been lost like the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” and so many others. In the works of one of 
the Fathers we discover the following quotation from an 
unnamed evangelical work: “And he said unto them 
(Chey 5€ mpds avrovs): The harvest truly is great 
but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. Go your ways: ( wmdyere) behold I send you 
forth as lambs (dpvas) in the midst of wolves.” Fol- 
lowing the system adopted in regard to Justin, apologetic 
critics would of course maintain that this was a com- 
pilation from memory of passages quoted freely from our 
first Gospel, that is to say Matt. ix. 37. “ Then-saith he 
unto his disciples (z7é7e Aéyer Tots pabyrats adrov) the 
harvest,” &c., and Matt. x. 16, “ Behold I (éy#) send you 
forth as sheep (z7poBara) in the midst of wolves: be ye 
therefore,” &c., which, with the differences which we 
have indicated, agree. It would probably be in vain 


1 For the arguments of apologetic criticism, the reader may be referred 
to Canon Westcott’s work On the Canon, p. 112—139. Dr. Westcott 
does not attempt to deny the fact that Justin’s quotations are different 
from the text of our Gospels, but he accounts for his variations on 
grounds which are purely imaginary. It is evident that so long as there 
are such yariations to be explained away, at least no proof of identity is 
possible. 
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to argue that the quotation indicated a continuous 
order, and the variations combined to confirm the 
probability of a different source, and still more so to 
point out that, although parts of the quotation sepa- 
rated from their context might to a certain extent 
correspond with scattered verses in the first Gospel, 
such a circumstance was no proof that the quotation 
was taken from that and from no other Gospel. The 
passage, however, is a literal quotation from Luke x. 2, 3, 
which, as we have assumed, had been lost. 

Again, still supposing the third Gospel no longer 
extant, we might find the following quotation in a work 
of the Fathers: “Take heed to yourselves (éavrots) of _ 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy (j71s éoriv 
bréxpiots). For there is nothing covered up (ovyxexa- 
Avppeévov) which shall not be revealed, and hid which 
shall not be known.” It would of course be affirmed. 
that this was evidently a combination of two verses of 
our first Gospel quoted almost literally, with merely a 
few very immaterial slips of memory in the parts we 
note, and the explanatory words “ which is hypocrisy ” 
introduced by the Father, and not a part of the quota- 
tion at all. The two verses are Matt. xvi. 6: “ Beware 
and (épare Kat) take heed of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees” (kal Yaddovcaiwv) and Matt. x. 26 

; : “For (yap) there is nothing covered 
Cccp) that shall not be revealed and hid that 
shall not be known.” ‘The sentence would in fact be 
divided as in the case of Justin, and each part would 
have its parallel pointed out in separate portions of the 
Gospel. How wrong such a system is—and it is pre- 
cisely that which is adopted with regard to Justin— 
may be clearly perceived from the fact that the quotation 
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instead of being such a combination is simply taken 
from the Gospel according to Luke xii. 1, 2, as it stands. 

To give one more example, and they might easily 
be multiplied, if our second Gospel had been lost, and 
the following passage were met with in one of the 
Fathers without its source being indicated, what would 
be the argument of those who insist that Justin’s 
quotations, though differing from our Gospels, were yet 
taken from them? “If any one have (e& zis exer) 
ears to hear let him ear. And he said unto them: 
Take heed what (7t) ye hear: with what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you: and more shall be 
‘given unto you. For he (6s) that hath to him shall 
be given, and he («ai és) that hath not from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath.” Upon the 
principle on which Justin’s quotations are treated, it 
would certainly be affirmed positively that this passage 
was a quotation from our first and third Gospels com- 
bined and made from memory. The exigencies of the 
occasion might probably cause the assertion to be made 
that the words: “ And he said to them,” really indi- 
cated a separation of the latter part of the quotation 
from the preceding, and that the Father thus showed 
that the passage was not consecutive; and as to the 
phrase : “and more shall be given unto you,” that it was 
evidently an addition of the Father. The passage 
would be dissected, and its different members compared 
with scattered sentences, and declared almost literal 
quotations from the Canonical Gospels: Matt. xii. 9. 
He that hath (6 €ywv) ears to hear let him hear.”? 
Luke viii. 18, “ Take heed therefore how (oy z@s) ye 
hear.” Matt. vi. 2 . . . “ with what measure ye 


? Cf. Matt. xi. 15; Luke viii. 8. 
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mete it shall be measured. to you.”! Matt. xiii, 12: 
“For whosoever (6071s) hath, to him shall be given 
(and he shall have abundance) ; but whosoever (do71s 
5é) hath not from him shall be taken even that which 
he hath.”? In spite of these ingenious assertions, how- 
ever, the quotation in reality is literally and consecu- 
tively taken from Mark iv. 23—25. 

These examples may suffice to show that any argu- 
ment which commences by the assumption that the 
order of a passage quoted may be entirely disregarded, 
and that it is sufficient to find parallels scattered 
irregularly up and down the Gospels to warrant the 
conclusion that the passage is compiled from them, and 
is not a consecutive quotation from some other source, is 
utterly unfounded and untenable. The supposition of a 
lost Gospel which has just been made to illustrate this 
argument is, however, not a mere supposition as applied 
to Justin but a fact, for we no longer have the Gospel 
according to Peter nor that according to the Hebrews, 
not to mention the numerous other works in use in the 
early. Church. The instances we have given show the 
importance of the order as well as the language of 
Justin’s quotations, and while they prove the impossi- 
bility of demonstrating that a consecutive passage which 
differs not only in language but in order from the 
parallels in our Gospels must be derived from them, they 
likewise prove the probability that such passages are” 
actually quoted from a different source.. 

If we examine further, however, in the same way, 
quotations which differ merely in language, we arrive at 
the very same conclusion. Supposing the third Gospel 
to be lost, what would be the source assigned to the fol- 


1 Cf. Luke vi. 38. 2 Cf. Matt. xxy. 29; Luke viii. 18, xix. 26. 
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lowing quotation from an unnamed Gospel in the work 
of one of the Fathers? “No servant (ovd«eis oixérys) 
can serve two lords, for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other; or else he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
Of course the passage would be claimed as a quotation 
from memory of Matt. vi. 24, with which it perfectly 
corresponds with the exception of the addition of the 
second word oixérns, which, it would no doubt be 
argued, is an evident and very natural amplification of 
the simple ovdeis of the first Gospel. Yet this passage, 
only differing by the single word from Matthew, is 
a literal quotation from the Gospel according to Luke 
xvi. 13. Or, to take another instance, supposing the 
third Gospel to be lost, and the following passage quoted, 
from an unnamed source, by one of the Fathers: 
“Beware (zpooéyere) of the Seribes which desire to 
walk in long robes, and love (¢@Aovvrwv) greetings in 
the markets, and chief seats in the synagogues and 
uppermost places at feasts; which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make long prayers: these 
shall receive greater damnation.” This would without 
hesitation be declared a quotation from memory of 
Mark xi. 38-40 “. . . . Beware (Bdézere) of the 
Seribes which desire to walk in long robes and greetings 
in the markets, and chief seats in the synagogues and 
uppermost places at feasts: which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make long prayers: these 
shall receive,” &c. It is however a literal quotation of 
Luke xx. 46, 47; yet probably it would be in vain to 
submit to apologetic critics that possibly, not to say 
probably, the passage was not derived from Mark but 
from a lost Gospel. To quote one more instance, let us 
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suppose the “Gospel according to Mark” no longer 
extant, and that in some early work there existed the 
following quotation: “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye (tpypadtas) of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” This would of 
course be claimed as a quotation from memory of 
Matt. xix. 24,' with which it agrees with the exception 
of the substitution of tpumyparos for the tpypadas. 
It would not the less have been an exact quotation from 
Mark x. 25.? 

We have repeatedly seis out that the actual 
agreement of any saying of Jesus, quoted by one of the 
early Fathers from an unnamed source, with a passage 
in our Gospels is by no means conclusive evidence that 
the quotation was actually derived from that Gospel. It 
must be apparent that literal agreement in reporting 
short and important sayings is not in itself so surprising 
as to constitute proof that, occurring in two histories, 
the one must have copied from the other. The only 
thing which is surprising is that such frequent inac- 
curacy should occur. When we add, however, the fact 
that most of the larger early evangelical works, including 
our Synoptic Gospels, must have been compiled out of the 
same original sources, and have been largely indebted to 
each other,the common possession of such sayings becomes 


1 Of. Luke xviii. 25. 
2 For further instances compare— 
Luke xiv. 11, with Matt. xxiii. 12, and Luke xviii. 14. 


S50 WEs dae 9 » xxiv. 28. 

i RS x. vii. 3. 
Mark vi. 4, ,, s xiii. 57. 
jj oem. 64, 5, ° Doke.. ix. 23. 
Matt. xviii. 11, ,, eee <> sam fF 
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5, Xxiy. 34—36, with Mark xiii. 30—32, and Luke xxi. 32—33. 
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a matter of natural occurrence. Moreover, it must be ad- 
mitted even by apologetic critics that, in a case of such 
vast importance as the report of sayings of Jesus, upon 
the verbal accuracy of which the most essential doctrines 
of Christianity depend, it cannot be a wonder, to the 
extent of proving plagiarism so to say, if various Gospels 
report the same saying of Jesus in the same words. 
Practically, the Synoptic Gospels differ in their reports a 
great deal more than is right or desirable ; but we may 
take them as an illustration of the fact, that identity of 
passages, where the source is unnamed, by no means 
proves that such passages in a work of the early Fathers 
were derived from one Gospel, and not from any other. 
Let us suppose our first Gospel to have been lost, and 
the following quotation from an unnamed source to 
be found in an early work: “ Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire.” This being in literal agreement with Luke iii. 
9, would certainly be declared by modern apologists 
conclusive proof that the Father was acquainted with 
that Gospel, and although the context in the work 
of the Father might for instance be: “ Ye shall know 
them from their works, and every tree,” &c., &c., and yet, 
in the third Gospel, the context is: “And now also, the 
axe is laid unto the root of the trees: and every tree,” 
&c., that would by no means give them pause. The 
explanation of combination of texts, and quotation from 
memory, is sufficiently elastic for every emergency. 
Now the words in question might in reality be a quota- 
tion from the lost Gospel according to Matthew, in 
which they twice occur, so that here is a passage which 
is literally repeated three times, Matthew i. 10, vu. 19, 
and Luke iii. 9. In Matthew i. 10, and in the third 
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Gospel, the words are part of a saying of John the 
Baptist ; whilst in Matthew vii. 19, they are given as part 
of the Sermon on the Mount, with a different context. 
This passage is actually quoted by Justin (« 8), with 
the context, “Ye shall know them from their works,” 
which is different from that in any of the three places in 
which the words occur in our synoptics, and on the 
grounds we have clearly established it cannot be con- 
sidered in any case as necessarily a quotation from our 
Gospels, but on the contrary, there are good reasons for 
the very opposite conclusion. 

Another illustration of this may be given, by sup- 
posing the Gospel of Luke to be no longer extant, 
and the following sentence in one of the Fathers: “ And 
ye shall be hated by all men, for my name’s sake.” 
These very words occur both in Matthew x. 22, and Mark 
xili. 13, in both of which places there follow the words : 
“but he that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved.” There might here have been a doubt, as to 
whether the Father derived the words from the first 
or second Gospel, but they would have been ascribed 
either to the one or to the other, whilst in reality they were 
taken from a different work altogether, Luke xxi. 17. 
Here again, we have the same words in three Gospels. 
In how many more may not the same passage have been 
found? One more instance to conclude. The following 
passage might be quoted from an unnamed source by 
one of the Fathers: “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” If the Gospel 
according to Mark were no longer extant, this would be 
claimed as a quotation either from Matthew xxiv. 35, or 
Luke xxi. 33, in both of which it occurs, but, notwith- 
standing, the Father might not have been acquainted 
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with either of them, and simply have quoted from Mark 
xiii. 31.1 And here again, the three Gospels contain the 
same passage without variation. 

Now in all these cases, not only is the selection of the 
Gospel from which the quotation was actually taken 
completely an open question, since they all have it, but 
still more is the point uncertain, when it is considered 
that many other works may also have contained it, 
historical sayings being naturally common property. 
Does the agreement of the quotation with a passage 
which is equally found in the three Gospels prove the 
existence of all of them? and if not, how is the Gospel 
from which it was actually taken to be distinguished ? 
If it be difficult to do so, how much more when the 
possibility and probability, demonstrated by the agree- 
ment of the three extant, that it might have formed part 
of a dozen other works is taken into account. In the 
case of Justin, it is simply absurd and unreasonable, in 
the face of his persistent variation from our Gospels, to 
assert positively that his quotations are derived from 
them. 

It must have been apparent to all that, throughout his 
quotation from the “Sermon on the Mount,” Justin 
follows an order which is quite different from that in our 
Synoptic Gospels, and as might have been expected, the 
inference of a different source, which is naturally sug- 
gested by this variation in order, is more than confirmed 
by persistent and continuous variation in language. If it 
be true, that examples of confusion of quotation, are to 
be found in the works of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 


1 Cf. Matt. vii. 7—8, with Luke xi. 9—10; Matt. xi. 25, with Luke 
Seay Be 
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and other Fathers, it must at the same time be remem- | 
bered, that these are quite exceptional, and we are 
scarcely in a position to judge how far confusion of 
memory may not have arisen from reminiscences of 
other forms of evangelical expressions occurring in apo- 
eryphal works, with which we know the Fathers to have 
been well acquainted. The most vehement asserter of 
the identity of the Memoirs with our Gospels, however, 
must absolutely admit as a fact, explain it as he may, 
that variation from our Gospel readings is the general 
rule in Justin’s quotations, and agreement with them the 
very rare exception.’ Now, such a phenomenon is 
elsewhere unparalleled in those times, when memory was 
more cultivated than with us in these days of cheap 
printed books, and it is unreasonable to charge Justin 
with such universal want of memory and carclessness 
about matters which he-held so sacred, merely to support 
a foregone conclusion, when the recognition of a dif- 
ference of source, indicated in every direction, isso much 
more simple, natural, and justifiable. 

There are very many of the quotations of Justin 
which bear unmistakable marks of exactness and verbal 
accuracy, but which yet differ materially from our 
Gospels, and most of his quotations from the Sermon on 
the Mount are of this kind. For instance, Justin intro- 
duces the passages which we have marked a, 8, y, with 
the words: “He (Jesus) spoke thus of Chastity,”? and 
after giving the quotations, a, B, and y, the first two of 
which, although finding a paraliel in two consecutive 
verses, Matthew v. 28, 29, are divided by the separating 
kai, and therefore do not appear to have been united in 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 209 f. 2 p. 347 f, 
VOL. kk BB 
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his Gospel, Justin continues: “So that all who by 
human law marry twice, are sinners in the eye of our 
Master, and those who look upon a woman to lust after 
her. For not only he who actually commits adultery is 
rejected by Him, but also he who desires to commit 
adultery, since not our acts alone are open before God, 
but also our thoughts.”' Now it is perfectly clear that 
Justin here professes to give the actual words of Jesus, 
and then moralizes upon them ; and both the quotation 
and his own subsequent paraphrase of it lose all their 
significance, if we suppose that Justin did not correctly 
quote in the first instance, but actually commences by 
altering the text.2 These passages a, B, and y, however, 
have all marked and characteristic variations from the 
Gospel text, but as we have already shown, there is no 
reason for asserting that they are not accurate verbal 
quotations from another Gospel. 

The passage 6 is likewise a professed quotation,® but 
not only does it differ in language, but it presents 
deliberate transpositions in order which clearly indicate 
that Justin’s source was not our Gospels. The nearest 
parallels in our Gospels are found in Matthew v. 46, 
followed by 44. The same remarks apply to the next 
passage ¢, which is introduced as a distinct quotation,* 
but which, like the rest, differs materially, linguistically 
and in order, from the canonical Gospels. The whole of 


)"Qorep xai of vop@ avOporive Sryapias rowvpevor, duaptodot mapa TH 
npetép@ SiWackdd@ cici, cal of mpooBdérovres yuvatxi mpds Td émOvpjoa 
avrjs. Ov yap pédvoy 6 potxevar epy@ exBeBAnrac map’ atts, GAG kai 6 
potxedoat Bovdrdpevos* @s ov Tav Epyav avepoy pdvoy TH Ged, GAG kal TOY 
evOupnparov. Apol. I. 15. After the passages a, 8, y, and before the 
aboye there is another quotation compared with Matt. xix. 12, but 
distinctly different from it. 

2 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Eyv. Justin’s, p. 131. 

3 p. 348, 4 p. 349 f. 
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the passage is consecutive, and excludes the explanation | 
of a mere patchwork of passages loosely put together, and 
very imperfectly quoted from memory. Justin’ states 
that Jesus taught that we should communicate to those 
who need, and do nothing for vain glory, and he then 
gives the very words of Jesus in an unbroken and clearly 
continuous discourse. Christians are to give to all who 
ask, and not merely to those from whom they hope to 
receive again, which would be no new thing—even the 
publicans do that ; but Christians must do more. They 
are not to lay up riches on earth, but in heaven, for it 
would not profit a man to gain the whole world, and lose | 
his soul ; therefore, the Teacher a second time repeats the 
injunction that Christians should lay up treasures in 
heaven. If the unity of thought which binds this 
passage so closely together were not sufficient to prove 
that it stood in Justin’s Gospel in the form and order in 
which he quotes it, the requisite evidence would be 
supplied by the repetition at its close of the injunction : 
“ Lay up, therefore, in the heavens,” &c. It is impossible 
that Justin should, through defect of memory, quote a 
second time in so short a passage the same injunction, if 
the passage were not thus appropriately terminated in 
his Gospel. The common sense of the reader must at 
once perceive that it is impossible that Justin, professedly 
quoting words of Jesus, should thus deliberately fabricate 
a discourse rounded off by the repetition of one of its 
opening admonitions, with the addition of an argumenta- 
tive “therefore.” He must have found it so in the 
Gospel from which he quotes. Nothing indeed but the 
difficulty of explaining the marked variations presented 

by this passage, on the supposition that Justin must 
~ quote from our Gospels, could lead apologists to insinuate 
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such a process of compilation, or question the consecutive 
character of this passage. The nearest parallels to the 
dismembered parts of this’ quotation, presenting every- 
where serious variations, however, can only be found in — 
the following passages in the order in which we cite 
them, Matthew v. 42, Luke vi. 34, Matthew vi. 19, 20, 
xvi. 26, and a repetition of part of vi. 20, with variations. 
Moreover, the expression : ‘‘ What new thing do ye?” is 
quite peculiar to Justin. We have already met with it 
in the preceding section 6. “If ye love them which 
love you, what new thing do ye? for even,” &e. Here, 
in the same verse, we have: “If ye lend to them from 
whom ye hope to receive, what new thing do ye? for 
even,’ &c. It is evident, both from its repetition and its 
distinct dogmatic view of Christianity as a new teaching 
in contrast to the old, that this variation cannot have been 
the result of defective memory, but must have been the 
reading of the Memoirs, and, in all probability, it was the 
original form of the teaching. Such antithetical treat- 
ment is clearly indicated in many parts of the Sermon 
on the Mount: for instance, Matthew v. 21, “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said by them of old... . but I 
say unto you,” &c., cf. v. 33, 38, 43. It is certain that 
~ the whole of the quotation e differs very materially from 
our Gospels, and there is every reason to believe that 
not only was the passage not derived: from them, but 
that it was contained in the Memoirs of the Apostles 
substantially in the form and order in which Justin 
quotes it.? . 

The next passage (€)? is separated from the preceding 
merely by the usual cat, and it moves on to its close with 


1 Credner, Beitrige, i. pp. 221—226; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p. 178 ff. ; Mayerhof’, Einl. petr. Schriften, p, 264 ff, 2 p. 330 f. 
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the same continuity of thought and the same peculiarities 
of construction which characterize that which we have 
just considered. Christians are to be kind and merciful 
(xpnorol Kal oixrippoves) to all as their Father is, who 
makes his sun to shine alike on the good and evil, and they 
need not be anxious about their own temporal necessities: 
what they shall eat and what put on; are they not better 
than the birds and beasts whom God feedeth ? therefore 
they are not to be careful about what they are to eat and 
what put on, for their heavenly Father knows they have 
need of these things ; but they are to seek the kingdom 
of heaven, and all these things shall be added : for where 
the treasure is—the thing he seeks and is careful about— 
there will also be the mind of the man. In fact, the 
passage is a suitable continuation of ¢, inculcating, like 
it, abstraction from worldly cares and thoughts in reliance 
on the heavenly Father, and the mere fact that a separa- 
tion is made where it is between the two passages € and 
¢ shows further that each of those passages was com- 
plete in itself. There is absolutely no reason for the 
separating kat if these passages were a mere combination 
of scattered verses. This quotation, however, which is 
so consecutive, in Justin, can only find distant parallels 
in passages widely divided throughout the Synoptic 
Gospels, which have to be arranged in the following 
order: Luke vi. 36, Matt. v. 45, vi. 25, 26, 31, 32, 33, 
vi. 21, the whole of which present striking differences 
from Justin’s quotation. The repetition of the injunction 
“be not careful” again with the conductive “ therefore ” 
is quite in the spirit of «. This admonition : “ Therefore, 
be not eareful,” &c., is reiterated no less than three times 
in the first Gospel (vi. 25, 31, 34), and confirms the 
characteristic repetition of Justin’s Gospel, which seems 
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to have held a middle course between Matthew and 
Luke, the latter of which does not repeat the phrase, 
although the injunction is made a second time in more 
direct terms. The repetition of the passage: “Be ye 
kind and merciful,” &c., in Dial. 96, with the same con- 
text and peculiarities, is a remarkable confirmation of the 
natural conclusion that Justin quotes the passage from a 
Gospel different from ours. The expression xpyorot xat 
oixtippoves thrice repeated by Justin himself, and 
supported by a similar duplication in the Clementine 
Homilies (iii. 57)! cannot possibly be an accidental 
departure from our Gospels.? For the rest it is un- 
deniable that the whole passage € differs materially both 
in order and language from our Gospels, from which it 
cannot without unwarrantable assumption be maintained 
to have been taken either collectively or in detail, and 
strong internal reasons lead us to conclude that it is 
quoted substantially as it stands from Justin’s Gospel, 
which must have been different from our Synoptics* 

In @ again we have an express quotation introduced 
by the words: “ And regarding our being patient under 
injuries and ready to help all, and free from anger, this is 
what he said ;’”’ and then he proceeds to give the actual 
words.* At the close of the quotation he continues : 
“ For we ought not to strive, neither would he have us 
be imitators of the wicked, but he has exhorted us by 

1 See p. 350, note 4. 

2 Delitzsch admits the very striking nature of this triple quotation, and 
of another (in our passage «x 3 and 4), although he does not aceept them 
as necessarily from a different source, * Anffallig, aber allerdings 
sehr auffailig sind nur folgende 2 citate yiveoOe ypnoroi, x.r.rA. Apol. i. 15; 
Dial. 96, und Kupre, xupie, x.r.A. Apol. i, 16, Dial. 76; Unters. u. d. Entst. 
d. Matth. Evang., 1853, p. 34. 


* Creduer, Beitrage, i. p. 226, p. 241 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Ey. Justin’s, 
A. 180 ff.; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 266 ff. * p. 352 f. 
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patience and gentleness to lead men from shame and the 
love of evil,” &c., &c.! It is evident that these observa- 
tions, which are a mere paraphrase of the text, indicate 
that the quotation itself is deliberate and precise. Justin 
professes first to quote the actual teaching of Jesus, and 
then makes his own comments; but if it be assumed 
that he began by concocting out of stray texts, altered 
to suit his purpose, a continuous discourse, the subse- 
quent observations seem singularly useless and out of 
place. Although the passage forms a consecutive and 
harmonious discourse, the nearest parallels in our Gospels 
can only be found by uniting parts of the following 
scattered verses: Matthew v. 39, 40, 22, 41,16. The 
Christian who is struck on one cheek is to turn the other, 
and not to resist those who would take away his cloak or 
coat; but if, on the contrary, he be angry, he is in 
danger of fire; if, then, he be compelled to go one mile, 
let him show his gentleness by going two, and thus let 
his good works shine before men that, seeing them, they 
may adore his Father which is in heaven. It is evident 
that the last two sentences, which find their parallels in 
Matt. by putting v. 16 after 41, the former verse having 
quite a different context in the Gospel, must have so 
followed each other in Justin’s text. His purpose is to 
quote the teaching of Jesus, ‘‘ regarding our being patient 
under injuries, and ready to help all and free from anger,” 
but his quotation of ‘ Let your good works shine before 
men,” &c., has no direct reference to his subject, .and it 
cannot reasonably be supposed that Justin would have 
selected it from a separate part of the Gospel. Coming 
as it no doubt did in his Memoirs in the order in which 
he quotes it, it is quite appropriate to his purpose. It is 
1 Apol, i. 16, 
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impossible, for instance, to imagine why J ustin further 
omitted the injunction in the parallel passage, Matthew 
v. 39, “that ye resist not evil,” when supposed to quote 
the rest of the verse, since his express object is to show 
that ‘ we ought not to strive,” &. The whole quotation 
presents the same characteristics as those which we have 
already examined, and in its continuity of thought and 
wide variation from the parallels in our Gospels, both in 
order and language, we must recognize a different and 
peculiar source.’ 

The passage t, again, is professedly a literal quotation, 
for Justin prefaces it with the words : “ And regarding 
our not swearing at all, but ever speaking the truth, he 
taught thus ;” and having in these words actually stated 
what Jesus did teach, he proceeds to quote his very 
words.? In the quotation there is a clear departure from 
our Gospel, arising, not from accidental failure of memory, 
but from difference of source. ‘The parallel passages in 
our Gospels, so far as they exist at all, can only be found 
by taking part of Matthew v. 34 and joining it to v. 37, 
omitting the intermediate verses. ‘The quotation in the 
Epistle of James v. 12, which is evidently derived from 
a source different from Matthew, supports the reading of 
Justin. This, with the passage twice repeated in the 
Clementine Homilies in agreement with Justin, and, it 
may be added, the peculiar version found in early eccle- 
siastical writings,’ all tend to confirm the belief that 
there existed a more ancient form of the injunction which 
Justin no doubt found in his Memoirs.* The precept, 
terse, simple, and direct, as it is here, is much more in 

1 Credner, Beitrage,i. p. 222, p. 226; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 
176 f. ; Mayerhoff, Kinl. petr. Schr., p. 270 ff. 2 p. 393 f. 


3 p. 304, note 1. 
4 Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. Justin's, p. 175 f.; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 211 ; 
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accordance with Justin’s own description of the teaching 
of Jesus, as he evidently found it in his Gospel, than the 
diffused version contained in the first Gospel, v. 33—37. 

Another remarkable and characteristic illustration of 
the peculiarity of Justin’s Memoirs is presented by the 
long passage x, which is also throughout consecutive and 
bound together by clear unity of thought.’ It is pre- 
sented with the context: “For not those who merely 
make professions but those who do the works, as he 
(Jesus) said, shall be saved. For he spake thus.” It 
does not, therefore, seem possible to indicate more clearly 
the deliberate intention to quote the exact expressions of 
Jesus, and yet not only do we find material difference 
from the language in the parallel passages in our Gospels, 
but those parallels, such as they are, can only be made by 
patching together the following verses in the order in 
which we give them: Matt. vu. 21, Luke x. 16, Matt. 
Vil. 22, 23, xii. 42, 43, vil. 15, part of 16,19. It will 
be remarked that the passage (x 2) Luke x. 16, is thrust 
in between two consecutive verses in Matthew, and taken 
from a totally different context as the nearest parallel to 
«x 2 of Justin, although it is widely different from it, 
omitting altogether the most. important words: “and 
doeth what I say.” The repetition of the same phrase : 
“He that heareth me heareth him that sent me,” in 
Apol.L, 63,? makes it certain that Justin accurately quotes 
Maz erhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 246; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p, 
209, anm. 1, 

Canon Westcott considers that ‘‘the coincidence between Justin and 
the Clementine Gospel illustrates still more clearly the existence of a 
traditional as well as of an evangelical form of Christ’s words.” On the 
Canon, p. 32. But why merely a “traditional,” if by that he means oral 
tradition? Luke i. 1, shows how many written versions there may have 


been; ef. Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 28 f., and anm. 1, p. 29, 
1p. do ff ? See p. 359, note 2. 
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his Gospel, whilst the omission of the words in that 
place : “and doeth what I say,” evidently proceeds from 
the fact that they are an interruption of the phrase for 
which Justin makes the quotation, namely, to prove that 
Jesus is sent forth to reveal the Father.' It may be well 
to compare Justin’s passage, x 1—4, with one occurring 
in the so-called Second Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians, iv. “Let us not, therefore, only call him Lord, 
for that will not save us. For he saith: ‘Not every 
one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall be saved, but 
he that worketh righteousness.’ . . . the Lord said: 
‘Even though ye were gathered together with me in 
my bosom, and were not to do my commandments, [ 
should cast you off and say to you: Depart from me ; I 
know you not, whence ye are, workers of iniquity.’ ” ? 
The expression €épydrat avoytas here strongly recalls the 
reading of Justin. ‘This passage, which is foreign to 
our Gospels, at least shows the existence of others con- 
taining parallel discourses with distinct variations. Some 
of the quotations in this spurious Epistle are stated to be 
taken from the “ Gospel according to the Egyptians,” * 
which was in all probability a version of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.° The variations which occur 
in Justin’s repetition, in Dial. 76, of his quotation « 3 
are not important, because the more weighty departure 


1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 186. 
2 M? povoy obv avrov kahGpev Kuptor’ od yap TodTo aoe nas. Aéyer yap" 


~ , , ~ 
** OU mas 6 Aéyor pot, Kupte, kipte, owOnoera, adrAa 6 Tory THY Sixavoobyny”’ 


... . Ata tobro, tadra jay mpacodvray cimev 6 Kipws* “Edy fre per’ eyo 
ournypévor ev TP KOAT@ pov, Kat py Tore Tas evTohds pov, aTroBad@ ipas, kal 
€pe tpiv' ‘Yarayere aw epod, ovk olda tyas, wdbev eore, épyatat avopias.” 

3 Cf. Credner; Beitrige, i. p. 245. 

4 Cf. Clemens Al., Strom., iii. 9, § 63, 13, § 93. 

® Compare the quotation Clem. 11 ad Corinth., ii. 9, with the quota- 
tions from the Gospel. according to the Hebrews in Epiphanius, Her., 


xxx. 14. 
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from the Gospel in the words “have we not eaten and 
drunk in thy name,” (od 7@ o@ dvouari épdyone Kal 
éridpev) is deliberately repeated,’ and if, therefore, there 
be freedom of quotation it is free quotation not from the 
canonical, but from a different Gospel. Origen’s quota- 
tion * does not affect this conclusion, for the repetition of 
the phrase (0d) 7@ évdpuare cov has the form of the Gospel, 
and besides, which is much more important, we know that 
Origen was well acquainted with the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews and other apocryphal works from which this 
may have been a reminiscence.* We must add, more- 
over, that the passage in Dial. 76 appears in connection 
with others widely differmg from our Gospels. The 
passage « 5 not only materially varies from the parallel 
in Matt. xii. 42, 43 in language but in connection of 
ideas.° Here also upon examination we must conclude 
that Justin quotes from a source different from our 
Gospels, and moreover, that his Gospel gives with greater 
correctness the original form of the passage.6 The weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth are distinctly represented as 
the consequence when the wicked see the bliss of the 
righteous while they are sent into everlasting fire, and 
not as the mere. characteristics of hell. It will be 
observed that the preceding passages «x 3 and 4, find 
parallels to a certain extent in Matt. vii. 22, 23, although 
Luke xiil. 26, 27, is m some respects closer to the 
reading of Justin. « 5, however, finds no continuation, 

! Delitzsch admits the very striking character of this repetition. Unters, 
Entst. Matth. Ev., p. 34, see back, p. 374, note 2. 

* Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 186 f, 

3 Cf. p. 356, note 2. 

4 Of. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 187. . 

5 p. 356, cf. note 2, 


6 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. J., 187 f.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 
276 £. 
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of parallel in Matt. vii., from which the context comes, but 
we have to seek it in xii. 42, 43. K 5, however, does 
find its continuing parallel in the next verse in 
Luke xiii. 28, where we have “There shall be (the) 
weeping and (the) gnashing of teeth when ye shall see 
Abraham,” &c. There is here, it is evident, the connec- 
tion of ideas which is totally lacking in Matt. xiii. 42, 
43, where the verses in question occur as the conclu- 
sion to the exposition of the Parable of the Tares. Now, 
although it is manifest that Luke xiii. 28, cannot possibly 
have been the source from which Justin quotes, still the 
opening words and the sequence of ideas demonstrate 
the great probability that other Gospels must have given, 
after x 4, a continuation which is wanting after Matt. 
vu. 23, but which is indicated in the parallel Luke xiii. 
. (26, 27) 28, and is somewhat closely followed in 
Matt. xiii. 42, 43. When such a sequence is found 
in an avowed quotation from Justin’s Gospel, it is abso- 
lutely certain that he must have found it there substan- 
tially as he quotes it. The passage x 6,1 “For many 
shall arrive,” &c., is a very important one, and it departs 
emphatically from the parallel in our first Gospel. 
Instead of being, like the latter, a warning against false 
prophets, it is merely the announcement that many 
deceivers shall come. This passage is rendered more 
weighty by the fact that Justin repeats it with little 
variation in Dial. 35, and immediately after quotes a 
saying of Jesus’ of only five words which is not found 
in our Gospels, and then he repeats a quotation to the 
same effect in the shape of a warning, ‘ Beware of false 
prophets,” &c., like that in Matt. vii. 15, but still distinctly 
differing from it.? It is perfectly clear that Justin quotes 
| ' p. 356. 2 Cf. p. 357, note 1. 
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two separate passages.’ It is impossible that he could 
intend to repeat the same quotation at an interval of 
only five words; it is equally impossible that, having 
quoted it in the one form, he could so immediately quote 
it in the other through error of memory.? The simple 
and very natural conclusion is that: he found both passages 
in his Gospel. The object for which he quotes would 
more than justify the quotation of both passages, the one 
referring to the many false Christians and the other to 
the false prophets of whom he is speaking. That two 
passages so closely related should be found in the same 
Gospel is not in the least singular. There are numerous 
instances of the same in our Synoptics.? The actual 
facts of the case then are these: Justin quotes in the 
Dialogue, with the same marked deviations from the 
parallel in the Gospel, a passage quoted by him in the 
Apology, and after an interval of only five words he 
quotes a second passage to the same effect, though with 
very palpable difference in its character, which likewise 
differs from the Gospel, in company with other texts 
which still less find any parallels in the canonical 
Gospels. The two passages, by their differences, distin- 
guish each other as separate, whilst, by their agreement 
in common variations from the parallel in Matthew, they 
declare their common origin from a special Gospel, a 
result still further made manifest by the agreement 
between the first passage in the Dialogue and the 
1 Cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 246. 
* Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 188 ff. 


3 Cf. Matt. v. 29, 30, with xviii. 98. 
xix. 30, with xx. 16. 


xii. 12 ,,. xxv. 29. 
m..10.. . ws Ie 
xx. 16 ,, xxii. 14; and viii. 12, xiii. 42, 50, xxii. 13, xxiv. 


51, and xxy. 30, together; Luke xiv. 11, with xviii, 14, &e., &c. 
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quotations in the Apology. In « 7,’ Justin’s Gospel 
substitutes epywv for kaprav, and is quite in the spirit 
of the passage 6. “Ye shall know them from their 
works” is the natural reading. The Gospel version 
clearly introduces “fruit” prematurely, and weakens 
the force of the contrast which follows. It will: be 
observed, moreover, that in order to find a parallel to 
Justin’s passage « 7, 8, only the first part of Matt. vii. 16, 
is taken, and the thread is only caught again at vil. 19, 
k 8 being one of the two passages indicated by De Wette 
which we are considering, and it agrees with Matt. vii. 19, 
with the exception of the single word 6é€. We must again 
point out, however, that this passage in Matt. vu. 19, 
is repeated no less than three times in our Gospels, a 
second time in Matt, i. 10, and once in Luke ii. 19. 
Upon two occasions it is placed in the mouth of John the 
Baptist, and forms the second portion of a sentence the 
whole of which is found in literal agreement both in 
Matt. iii. 10, and Luke iit. 9, “ But now the axe is laid 
unto the root of the trees, therefore every tree,” &c., &c. 
The passage pointed out by De Wette as the parallel to 
Justin’s anonymous quotation, Matt. vii. 19—a selection 
which is of course obligatory from the context—is itself a 
mere quotation by Jesus of part of the saying of the 
Baptist, presenting, therefore, double probability of being 
well known; and as we have three instances of its literal 
reproduction in the Synoptics, it would indeed be absurd 
to affirm that it was not likewise given literally in other 
Gospels. 
The passage \? is very emphatically given as a literal 
quotation of the words of Jesus, for Justin cites it 
directly to authenticate his own statements of Christian 


p- 385. 2 p. 397. 
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belief. He says: “ But if you disregard our prayers, 
and all our clear explanations, we shall not suffer loss, 
inasmuch as we believe, or rather are persuaded, that 
every one will be punished by eternal fire according to 
the desert of his deed, and will give account according to 
the faculties he has received from God, as Christ declared 
when he said: To whom God has given more, of him 
shall more also be demanded again.” ‘This quotation 
has no parallel in the first Gospel, but we add it here as 
part of the Sermon on the Mount. The passage in 
Luke xii. 48, it will be perceived, presents distinct varia- 
tion from it, and that Gospel cannot for a moment be 
maintained as the source of Justin’s quotation. 

The last passage, y,! is one of those advanced by De 
Wette which led to this examination.? It is likewise 
clearly a quotation, but as we have already shown, its 
agreement with Matt. v. 20, is no evidence that it was 
actually derived from that Gospel. Occurring as it does 
as one of numerous quotations from the Sermon on the 
Mount, whose general variation both in order and lan- 
guage from the parallels in our Gospel points to the 
inevitable conclusion that Justin derived them from a 
different source, there is no reason for supposing that 
this sentence also did not come from the same Gospel. 

No one who has attentively considered the whole of 
these passages from the Sermon on the Mount, and still 
less those who are aware of the general rule of variation 
in his mass of quotations as compared with parallels in 
our Gospels, can fail to be struck by the systematic 
departure from the order and language of the Synoptics. 
The hypothesis that they are quotations from our Gospels 
involves the accusation against Justin of an amount of 

1p, 358, 2 Cf. p. 345. 
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carelessness and negligence which is quite unparalleled 
in literature. Justin’s character and training, however, 
by no means warrant any such aspersion,’ and there are 
no grounds whatever for it. Indeed, but for the attempt 
arbitrarily to establish the identity of the ‘“ Memoirs 
of the Apostles” with our Gospels, such a charge would 
never have been thought of. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that avowed and deliberate quotations of sayings 
of Jesus, made for the express purpose of furnishing 
authentic written proof of Justin’s statements regarding 
Christianity, can as an almost invariable rule be so sin- 
gularly incorrect. The idea is monstrous, more especially 
when it is considered that these quotations occur in an 
elaborate apology for Christianity addressed to the Roman 
emperors, and in a careful and studied controversy with 
a Jew in defence of the new faith. The simple and 
natural conclusion, supported by many strong reasons, is, 
that Justin derived his quotations from a Gospel which 
was different from ours, although naturally by subject 
and design it must have been related to them. His 
Gospel, in fact, differs from our Synoptics as they ditfer 
from each other. 

We now return to Tischendorf’s statements with regard 
to Justin’s acquaintance with our Gospels. Having ex- 
amined the supposed references to the first Gospel, we 
find that Tischendorf speaks much less positively with 
regard to his knowledge of the other two Synoptics. He 
says: “There is the greatest probability that in several 
passages he also follows Mark and Luke.”? First taking 


1 Cf. Eusebius, H. E., iv. 11, 18. 

* Dass eran mehreren Stellen auch den Markus und den Lukas befolge 
dafiir hat sich dié grésste Wahrscheinlichkeit herausgestellt—Wann 
wurden, u. s. w., p. 28. 
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Mark, we find that the only example which Tischendorf 
gives is the following. He says: “Twice (Dial. 76 and 
100) he quotes as an expression of the Lord : ‘The Son 
of Man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the 
Scribes and Pharisees (Ch. 100 by the ‘Pharisees and 
Scribes’), and be crucified and the third day rise again.’ ! 
This agrees better with Mark viii. 31 and Luke x. 21 
than with Matt. xvi. 21, only in Justin the ‘ Pharisees’ 
are put instead of the ‘Elders and Chief Priests’ (so 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke), likewise ‘be crucified’ in- 
stead of ‘be killed’”? This is the only instance of 
similarity with Mark that Tischendorf can produce, and 
we have given his own remarks to show how thoroughly 
weak his case is. The passage in Mark vii. 31, reads : 
“ And he began to teach them that the Son of Man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected by the Elders 
and the Chief Priests (v7o trav mpeoButépwv Kat Tov 
dpxvepéewv), and the Scribes and be killed («at daoxrap- 
Onvar), and after three days (kai peta tpets Heépas) 
rise again.” And the following is the reading of Luke 
ix. 22: “Saying that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the Elders and Chief 
Priests (a6 Tov tperBurépwr Kai dpyiepéwv) and Scribes 
and be killed (kai dvoxravOnva), and the third day rise 
again.” It will be perceived that, different as it also 
is, the passage in Luke is nearer than that of Mark, 
which cannot in any case have been the source of 
Justin’s quotation. Tischendorf, however, does not 
point out that Justin, elsewhere, a third time refers to 


} Aci tov vidv tod avOpm@mou toda radeiv, Kat arodSoxpacbqvar ind Tov 
Tpappatéwv kai Papicaiov, cai otavpwOjvat, Kai Ty Tpity Hepa dvactivat. 
Dial. 76 (c. 100, Bapiraiwr cai Tpapparéwr), 

* Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 28, anm. 1. 
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this very passage in the very same terms. He says: 
“And Christ .... having come... . and himself 
also preached, saying .... that he must suffer many 
things from the Scribes and Pharisees and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again.”? Although this omits the 
words “and be rejected,” it gives the whole of the 
passage literally as before. And thus there is the very 
remarkable testimony of a quotation three times repeated, 
with the same marked variations from our Gospels, to 
show that Justin found those very words in his Me- 
moirs.? The persistent variation clearly indicates a diffe- 
rent source from our Synoptics. We may, in reference 
to this reading, compare Luke xxiv. 6: “He is not here, 
but is risen : remember how he spake unto you when he 
was yet in Galilee (v. 7), saying that the Son of Man 
must be delivered up into the hands of sinful men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again.” ‘This reference 
to words of Jesus, in which the words kat oravpwOjvat 
occurred, as in Justin, indicates that although our 
Gospels do not contain it some others may well have 
done so. In one place Justin introduces the saying with 
the following words: “ For he exclaimed before the 
crucifixion, the Son of Man,” &c,3 both indicating a 
time for the discourse, and also quoting a distinct and 
definite saying in contradistinction to this report of the 
matter of his teaching, which is the form in which the 
parallel passage occurs in the Gospels. In Justin’s 
Memoirs it no doubt existed as an actual discourse of 
Jesus, which he verbally and accurately quoted. 


) Gre Set adrév moAda Trabeiv amd Tov Tpapparéoy kai Papicaioy, cai oravpo- 
Ojvat, Kal TH Tpitn Hepa avaotnva, Dial. 51. 

2 Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 256; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 201 ff. 

3 Dial. 76. 
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‘With regard to the third Gospel, Tischendorf says: 
“ Tt is in reference to Luke (xxii. 44) that Justin recalls 
in the Dialogue (103) the falling drops of the sweat of 
agony on the Mount of Olives, and certainly with 
express appeal to the Memoirs recorded by his Apostles 
and their followers.” Now we have already seen? 
that Justin, in the passage referred to, does not make use 
of the peculiar expression which gives the whole of its 
character to the account in Luke, and that there is no 
ground for affirming that Justin derived his information 
from that Gospel. The only other reference to passages 
proving the “ probability” of Justin’s use of Luke or 
Mark is that which we have just discussed —“ The Son of 
Man must;” &e. From this the character of Tischendorf’s 
assumptions may be inferred. De Wette does not advance 
any instances of verbal agreement either with Mark or 
Luke.* He says, moreover : ‘“‘ The historical references are 
much freer still (than quotations), and combine in part 
the accounts of Matthew and Luke; some of the kind, 
however, are not found at all in our Canonical Gospels.”* 
This we have already sufficiently demonstrated. 

We might now well terminate the examination of 
Justin’s quotations, which has already taken up too 
much of our space, but before doing so it may be well 
very briefly to refer to another point. In his work 
“On the Canon,’ Dr. Westcott adopts a somewhat 
singular course. He evidently feels the very great difli- 

1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 28, anm. 1. 

2 p. 328 f. 

3 We may point out, however, that he says: ‘‘ Andere wortliche Ueber- 
einstimmungen kommen mitten unter Abweichungen yor, wie Apol. ii. 
p. 75, vgl. Matt. i, 21, wo Lue. i. 35, damit combinirt ist.” inl. N. T., 
p. 105; buta single phrase combined with a passage very like one in a 


different Gospel is a very poor argument. 
4 Rinl. N. T., p. 111. . 
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culty in which any one who asserts the identity of the 
source of Justin’s quotations with our Gospels is placed 
by the fact that, as a rule, these quotations differ from 
parallel passages in our Gospels ; and whilst on the one 
hand maintaining that the quotations generally are from 
the Canonical Gospels, he on the other endeavours to 
reduce the number of those which profess to be quota- 
tions at all. He says: “To examine in detail the whole 
of Justin’s quotations would be tedious and unnecessary. 
It will be enough to examine (1) those which are alleged 
by him as quotations, and (2) those also which, though 
anonymous, are yet found repeated with the same varia- 
tions either in Justin’s own writings, or (3) in heretical 
works. It is evidently on these quotations that the 
decision hangs.” Now under the first category Dr. 
Westcott finds very few. He says: “In seven passages 
only, as far as I can discover, does Justin profess to give 
the exact words recorded in the Memoirs; and in 
these, if there be no reason to the contrary, it is natural 
to expect that he will preserve the exact language of the 
Gospels which he used, just as in anonymous quotations 
we may conclude that he is trusting to memory.”? 
Before proceeding further, we may point out the straits 
to which an apologist is reduced who starts with a 
foregone conclusion. We have already seen a number ~ 
of Justin’s professed quotations ; but here, after reducing 
the number to seven only, our critic prepares a way of 
escape even out of these. It is difficult to understand 
what “reason to the contrary” can possibly justify a 
man “ who professes to give the exact words recorded in 
the Memoirs” for not doing what he professes ; and fur- 
ther, it passes our comprehension to understand why, in 
1 On the Canon, p. 112 f. 2 Ib., p. 114. 
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anonymous quotations, “we may conclude that he is 
trusting to memory.” ‘The cautious exception is as un- 
tenable as the gratuitous assumption, and both are 
adopted simply from the necessities of a divine defend- 
ing an unsubstantial theory. Dr. Westcott continues as 
follows the passage which we have just interrupted :— 
“The result of a first view of the passages is striking. 
Of the seven, five agree verbally with the text of St. 
Matthew or St. Luke, exhibiting indeed three slight 
various readings not elsewhere found, but such as are 
easily explicable; the sixth is a compound summary of 
words related by St. Matthew; the seventh alone pre- 
sents an important variation im the text of a verse, 
which is, however, otherwise very uncertain.”' The 
italics of course are ours. The “first view” of the 
passages and of the above statement is indeed striking. 
It is remarkable how easily difficulties are overcome 
under such an apologetic system. ‘The striking result, 
to summarize Canon Westcott’s own words, is this: out 
of seven professed quotations from the Memoirs, in 
which he admits we may expect to find the exact lan- 
guage preserved, five present three variations ;. one is a 
compressed summary, and does not agree vertial at all; 
and the seventlr presents an important variation. Dr. 
Westcott, on the same easy system, continues: “ Our 
inquiry is thus confined to the two last instances ; and it 
must be seen whether their disagreement from the 
Synoptic Gospel is such as to outweigh the agreement of 
the remaining five.”? Before proceeding to consider 
these seven passages admitted by Dr. Westcott, we 
must point out that in a note to the statement of the 
number, he mentions that be excludes other two pas- 
! On the Canon, p. 113 f. 2 Ib., p. 114, 
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sages as “not merely quotations of words, but concise 
narratives.”' If Canon Westcott did not know that 
there was great inconvenience in producing these two 
instances, he would scarcely have thus attempted to 
exclude them. If they profess to be quotations, why 
should they be excluded simply because they are com- 
bined with a historical statement? We shall produce 
them. The first is in Apol. i. 66: “ For the Apostles, 
in the Memoirs composed by them, which are called 
Gospels,” have thus transmitted to us what was enjoined 
on them by Jesus: ‘Having taken bread, he said, 
having given thanks: “This do in remembrance of me. 
This is my body.” And similarly, having taken the cup 
and having given thanks, he said: “This is my blood,” 
and delivered it to them alone.’”* This passage, it will 
be remembered, occurs in an elaborate apology for Chris- 
tianity addressed to the Roman emperors, and _ here 
Justin is giving an account of the most solemn sacra- 
ment of his religion. Here, if ever, we might reason- 
ably expect accuracy and care, and Justin, in fact, care- 
fully indicates the source of the quotation he is going 
to make. It is difficult to understand any ground 
upon which so direct a quotation from the “ Memoirs of 
the Apostles” can be set aside by Canon Westcott. 
Justin distinctly states that the Apostles in these 
Memoirs have “thus” (ovrws) transmitted what was 
enjomed on us by Jesus, and then gives the precise 


? On the Canon, p. 113, note 1. 

2 ‘We have already discussed these words, p. 293 f. ' 

3 Oi yap dméaroXot év Tois yevouevos im’ aitev aropynpovevpacw, & kadeirat 
evayyéALa, ovtTas mapédwxay évreradOa aitois tov "Incotv’ haBdvra aprov, evxa- 
pioTncavra eireiv’ Todro moteire eis Thy avapynoiy pou. Touréote Td capa pou" 
kal Td Trotnptoy dpoiws AaBdvra Kal evyapioTnoayta cineiv. ToiTo éort aipd pov" 
Kai povois avtois peradovva. Apol. i. 66. 
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quotation. Had the quotation agreed with our Gospels, 
would it not have been claimed as a_professedly 
accurate quotation from them? Surely no one can 
reasonably pretend, for instance, that when Justin, after 
this preamble, states that having taken bread, &c., Jesus 
said: ‘This do in remembrance of me: this is my 
body ;” or having taken the cup, &c., he said : ‘ This is 
my blood”—Justin does not deliberately mean to quote 
what, Jesus actually did say? Now the account of the 
episode in Luke is as follows (xxii. 17): “ And he took a 
cup, gave thanks, and said: Take this, and divide it 
among yourselves. 18. For I say unto you, I will not 
henceforth drink of the fruit of the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall come. 19. And he took bread, 
gave thanks, brake it, and gave it unto them, saying: 
This is my body which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. 20. And in like manner the cup 
after supper, saying: This is the new covenant in my 
blood, which is shed for you.”! Dr. Westcott of course 
only compares this passage of Justin with Luke, to which 
and the parallel in 1 Cor. xi. 24, wide as the difference 
is, it is closer than to the accounts in the other two 
Gospels. That Justin professedly quoted literally from 
the Memoirs is evident, and is rendered still more clear 
by the serious context by which the quotation is intro- 
duced, the quotation in fact being made to authenticate 
by actual written testimony the explanations of Justin. 


117. Kai de£dpevos rornpiov edyapratnoas eimev AdBere rovro kai Stapepiocare 
els avrovs: 18, dey yap ipiv, od pi) miw amd rod yeviatos Tis duméAov ews 
rou 7 Baodeia Tov Oeotd EXOn. 19. Kal AaBdy dprov evyaprotnaas éxAacer kal 
€Swxev aitois éyov Todré eotw Td gHud pou Td irep tuav diddpevoy Todro 
moveire eis THY eunv avdpuynow. 20. Kal rd rornpiov cavttas pera Td Seurvijcat, 
Aéyor Todro rd rornpiov 7 Kaun SiabjKn ev To aipari pov, Td brép bpav éxxuv- 
vopevov. Luke xxii. 17—20; cf. Matt. xxvi. 26 ff.; Mark xiv. 22 ff. 
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His dogmatic views, moreover, are distinctly drawn from 
a Gospel, which, in a more direct way than our Synoptics 
do, gave the expressions: “This is my body,” and “ This 
is my blood,” and it must have been observed that Luke, 
with which Justin’s reading alone is compared, not 
only has not: Tovrd éore aipd pov, at all, but instead 
makes use of a totally different expression: “This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood, which is shed for 
you.” : 

The second quotation from the Memoirs which Dr. 
Westcott passes over is that in Dial. 103, compared with 
Luke xxii. 42, 43, on the Agony in the Garden, which 
we have already examined,? and found at variance with 
our Gospel, and without the peculiar and distinctive 
expressions of the latter. 

We now come to the seven passages which Canon 
Westcott admits to be professed quotations from the 
Memoirs, and in which “ it is natural to expect that he 
will preserve the exact words of the Gospels which he 
used.” The first of these is a passage in the Dialogue, 
part of which has already been discussed in connection 
with the fire in Jordan and the voice at the Baptism, and 
found to be from a source different from our Synoptics.* 
Justin says: “ For this devil also, at the time when he 
(Jesus) went up from the river Jordan when the voice 
spoke to Him: ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee,’ is recorded in the Memoirs of the Apostles 
to have come to him and tempted him even so far as 
saying to him: ‘ Worship me ;’ and Christ answered him 
(kai adroxpivacbat ait@ Tov Xpiorov), ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan’ ("Taaye émicw pov, Larava'), ‘thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 

} On the Canon, p. 113, note 1. 2 p. 328 f. Lah a>) YS 2 
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serve.” ! This passage is compared with the account of 
the temptation in Matt. iv. 9,10: “And he said unto 
him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me. 10. Then saith Jesus unto him 
(rére Adyar adit@ 6 “Incods), Get thee hence, Satan 
('Yraye Yarava’): it is written; Thou shalt worship,” &e. 
All the oldest Codices, it should be stated, omit the é7icw 
prov, as we have done, but Cod. D. (Bez) and a few 
others of infirm authority, insert these two words. 
Canon Westcott, however, justly admits them to be 
“probably only a very early interpolation.”? We have 
no reason whatever for supposing that they existed in 
Matthew during Justin’s time. The oldest Codices omit 
the whole phrase from the parallel passage, Luke iv. 8, 
but Cod. A. is an exception, and reads : "Yaaye dzicw pov, 
Sarava. The best modern editions, however, reject 
this as a mere recent addition to Luke. A comparison of 
the first and third Gospels with Justin clearly shows that 
the Gospel which he used followed the former more closely 
than Luke. Matthew makes the climax of the tempta- 
tion the view of all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
offer to give them to Jesus if he will fall down and wor- 
ship Satan. Luke, on the contrary, makes the final temp- 
tation the suggestion to throw himself down from the 
pinnacle of the temple. Justin’s Gospel, as the words, 
“so far as saying to him” (wéype rod etre aire), &c., 
clearly indicate, had the same climax as Matthew. Now 


1 Kal yap obros 6 didBodos, dua TG dvaBjvat abrov ard Tod rorapod Tod lopddvov, 
Tis pwvis aitod NexGeions, “Vids pou ef gv. eyo onpepoy yeyévynkd ae” év 
Tois dTropynpoveipact TOV amoaTddwy yéypanta TpogehOay ait@ kai reipdtov 
péxpt Tov eireiv abr@, “ Tpooxivnady pot,” kal aroxpivacOa abr@ roy Xproriy, 
"Yraye éricw pov, Satava* Kipioy tov Oedv cov mpooxuvjaes, kal aito pdve 
Aatpevoers. Dial. 103. 

2 On the Canon, p. 113, note 2, i. 
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the following points must be observed. Justin makes the 
words of Satan, “ Worship me” (IIpookivyady por), a 
distinct quotation ; the Gospel makes Satan offer all that 
he has shown “if thou wilt fall down and worship me” 
(€av wecov tpooKvvyons pot). Then Justin’s quota- 
tion proceeds: “ And Christ answered him” (kat azro- 
Kpivac Oat avT@ Tov Xpiorov) ; whilst Matthew has, “ Then 
Jesus saith to him” (rote Aéyer adt@ 6 "Incods), which 
is a marked variation.1 The dio pov of Justin is not 
found in any of the older Codices of Matthew. Then the 
words: “it is written,’ which form part of the reply of 
Jesus in our Gospels, are omitted in Justin’s; but we 
must add that, in Dial. 125, in again referring to the 
temptation, he adds, “it is written.” Still, in that pas- 
sage he also omits the whole phrase, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan,’ and commences: “ For he answered him : It 
is written, Thou shalt worship,” &c. 

We must, however, again point out the most important 
fact, that this account of the temptation is directly con- 
nected with another which is foreign to our Gospels. 
The Devil is said to come at the time Jesus went up out 
of the Jordan and the voice said to him: “ Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee ”—words which do not 
occur at all in our Gospels, and which are again bound 
up with the incident of the fire in Jordan. It is altogether 
unreasonable to assert that Justin could have referred the 
fact which he proceeds to quote from the Memoirs, to the 
time those words were uttered, if they were not to be 
found in the same Memoirs. The one incident was most 
certainly not derived from our Gospels, inasmuch as they 
do not contain it, and there are the very strongest reasons 
for asserting that Justin derived the account of the 


? Luke iy. 12, reads, cai droxpiOeis ait@ cimev 6 "Inaois. 
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temptation from a source which contained the- other. 
Under these circumstances every variation is an indica- 
tion, and those which we have pointed out are not 
accidental, but clearly exclude the assertion that the 
quotation is from our Gospels. 

The second of the seven passages of Canon Westcott is 
one of those from the Sermon on the Mount, Dial. 105, 
compared with Matt. v. 20, adduced by De Wette, which 
we have already considered.!' With the exception of the 
opening words, héyw yap vt o71, the two sentences agree, 
but this is no proof whatever that Justin derived the 
passage from Matthew ; while on the contrary, the per- 
sistent variation of the rest of his quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount, both in order and language, forces 
upon us the conviction that he derived the whole from a 
source different from our Gospels. 

The third passage of Dr. Westcott is that regarding the 
sign of Jonas the prophet, Matt. xii. 39, compared with 
Dial. 107, which was the second instance adduced by 
Tischendorf. We have already examined it,? and found 
that it presents distinct variations from our first Synoptic, 
both linguistically and otherwise, and that many reasons 
lead to the conclusion that it was quoted from a Gospel 
different from ours. 

The fourth of Canon Westcott’s quotations is the 
following, to part of which we have already had occasion 
to refer: * “For which reason our Christ declared on 
earth to those who asserted that Elias must come before 
Christ : Elias indeed shall come (HAlas pév édevorerar) 
and shall restore all things: but I say unto you that 
Elijah is come already, and they knew him not, but did 


unto him (ai7@) whatsoever they listed. And it is 
1 Of. pp. 346, 383. 2 p. 342 f, 3 p. 316, 
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written that then the disciples understood that he spoke 
to them of John the Baptist.”! The “ express quotation” 
in this passage, which is compared with Matt. xvii. 
11—13, is limited by Canon Westcott to the last short 
sentence? corresponding with Matt. xvu. 13, and he 
points out that Credner admits that it must have been 
taken from Matthew. It is quite true that Credner con- 
siders that if any passage of Justin’s quotations proves a 
necessary connection between Justin’s Gospels and the 
Gospel according to Matthew, it is this sentence: “And 
it is written that then the disciples, &c.” He explains 
his reason for this opinion as follows : ‘These words can 
only be derived from our Matthew, with which they 
literally agree ; for it is thoroughly improbable that a 
remark of so special a description could have been made 
by two different and independent individuals so com- 
pletely alike.* We totally differ from this argument, 
which is singularly opposed to Credner’s usual clear 
and thoughtful mode of reasoning.* No deubt if such 
Gospels could be considered to be absolutely distinct 
and independent works, deriving all their matter from 
individual and separate observation of the occurrences 
narrated by their authors and personal report of the 
discourses given, there might be greater force in the 

1 Atd ai 6 nperepos Xpiotos cipnxes emi yas Tore Tois Néyovet mpd TOU Xpiotow 
*"HXiav Seiv Oeciv. “”’Hias pév EXevoerat cat awoxataothoe wavra Aéyo be ipiv 
ort "HXias 78n HAGe, kal ovx exéyvacay aitiv, GAN’ éxoincay aiteé boa 7Oednoav.” 
Kat yéypanrat 6tt Tore ouvixay of pabyrai ort wept Ilwavvov tod Bantiotov cirev 
avrois- Dial. 49. 

? On the Canon, p. 114, note 4. 

> Diese Worte kénnen nur aus unserm Maithaus, mit welchem sie 
buchstablich tibereinstimmen, entnommen sein; denn es ist durchaus 
unwahrscheinlich, dass eine Bemerkung so specieller Art von zwei ver- 
schiedenen und yon einander unabhangigen Individuen so ganz auf 


dieselbe Weise gemacht worden sei. Credner, Beitrige, 1. p. 237. 
* Cf. Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 280 f. 
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argument, although even in that case it would have been 
far from conclusive here, inasmuch as the observation 
we are considering is the mere simple statement of a fact 
necessary to complete the episode, and it might well have 
been made in the same terms by separate reporters. The 
fact is, however, that the numerous Gospels current in 
the early Church cannot have been, and our synoptic 
Gospels most certainly are not, independent works, but 
are based upon earlier evangelical writings no longer ex- 
tant, and have borrowed from each other. The Gospels 
did not originate full fledged as we now have them, but 
are the result of many revisions of previously existing 
materials. Critics may differ as to the relative ages and 
order of the Synoptics, but almost all are agreed that in 
one order or another they are dependent on each other, 
and on older forms of the Gospel. Now such an expres- 
sion as Matt. xvi. 13 in some early record of the discourse 
might have been transferred to a dozen of other Christian 
writings. Ewald assigns the passage to the oldest Gospel, 
Matthew in its present form being fifth in descent.? 

Our three canonical Gospels are filled with instances 
in which expressions still more individual are repeated, 
and these show that such phrases cannot be limited to 
one Gospel, but, if confined in the first instance to one 
original source, may have been transferred to many 
subsequent evangelical works. Take, for instance, a 
passage in Matt. vii, 28,29: “.... the multitudes 
were astonished at his teaching : for he taught them as 
having authority, and not as their scribes.” Mark i. 22 


1 Die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 34, ef. p.1; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 
190 ff. 

2... e&emAnocorto of dxdoe emt tH Siday7Z, airod’ jv yap Sddoxwv avrods 
ws e€ovalay éxav, kal odx ws of ypapparteis a’ray. Matt. vii. 28, 29. 
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has the very same passage,’ with the mere omission of 
“the multitudes ” (ot éydor), which does not in the least 
affect the argument ; and Luke iv. 32: “ And they were 
astonished at his teaching: for his word was power.”? 
Although the author of the third Gospel somewhat alters 
the language, it is clear that he follows the same original, 
and retains it in the same context as the second Gospel. 
Now the occurrence of such a passage as this in one of 
the Fathers, if either the first or second Gospels were 
lost, would, on Credner’s grounds, be attributed un- 
doubtedly to the survivor, although in reality derived 
from the Gospel no longer extant, which likewise con- 
tained it. Another example may be pointed out in 
Matt. xii. 34: “ All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitudes in parables; and without a parable spake 
he not unto them,” compared with Mark iv. 33, 34, 
“ And with many such parables spake he the word unto 
them... . and without a parable spake he not unto 
them.” The part of this very individual remark which 
we have italicised is literally the same in both Gospels, 
as a personal comment at the end of the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed. Then, for instance, in the account 
of the sleep of the three disciples during the agony 
in the Garden (Matt. xxvi. 43, Mark xiv. 40), the 
expression “and he found them asleep, for thew eyes 
were heavy,” which is equally individual, is literally the 
same in the first two Gospels. Another special remark 
of a similar kind regarding the rich young man: “ he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions,” is 
found both in Matt. xix. 22 and Mark x. 22. Such 


1 The final airéy is omitted from the end of the passage in Matthew 
in many MSS., and added by others in Mark. 
2 kal ée€emAnocovto emt tH diayy avitov, dru év eLovoia jv 6 Abyos aitod. 
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examples! might be multiplied, and they show that the 
occurrence of passages of the most individual character 
cannot in Justin’s time be limited to any single Gospel. 
Now the verse we are discussing, Matt. xvii. 13, in 
all: probability, as Ewald supposes, occurred in one or 
more of the older forms of the Gospel from which our 
Synoptics and many other similar works derived their 
matter, and nothing is more likely than that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which in many respects was 
nearly related to Matthew, may have contained it. At 
any rate we have shown that such sayings cannot, 
however apparently individual, be considered evidence 
of the use of a particular Gospel simply because it 
happens to be the only one now extant which contains 
it. Credner, however, whilst expressing the opinion 
which we have quoted likewise adds his belief that by 
the expression kat yéypamra Justin seems expressly to 
indicate that this sentence is taken from a different 
work from what precedes it, and he has proved that the 
preceding part of the quotation was not derived from 
our Gospels.2 We cannot, however, coincide with this 
opinion either. It seems to us that the expression “ and 
it is written” simply was made use of by Justin to show 
that the identification of Elias with John the Baptist is 
not his, but was the impression conveyed at the time by 
* Jesus to his disciples. Now the whole narrative of the 
baptism of John in Justin bears characteristic marks of 
being from a Gospel different from ours,* and in the first 
part of this very quotation we find distinct variation. 
Justin first affirms that Jesus in his teaching had pro- 


1 Cf. Matt. iii. 3, Mark i. 2, 3, Luke iii. 4; Matt. iii. 5, 6, Mark i. 5; 
Matt. xiv. 3, 4, Mark vi. 17, 18; Matt. xiv. 9, Mark yi. 26; Matt. 
xxvii. 14, Mark xv. 5; Matt. xxvii. 39, Mark xy. 29, &c., &e. 

2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 237. 3 p. 316 ff. 
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claimed that Elias should also come (kat ’HXiav édev- 
oeo Oat), and then further on he gives the actual words 
of Jesus: “"HAias pev edXevoerat, «.7.d., which we have 
before us, whilst in Matthew the words are: ’HXias peév 
epxerat, and there is no MS. which reads édevoerau for 
epxerat, and yet, as Credner remarks, the whole force 
of the quotation rests upon the word, and Justin is 
persistent in his variation from the text of our first 
Synoptic. It is absurd to say that Justin quotes loosely 
the important part of his passage, and then about a few 
words at the close pretends to be so particularly careful. 
Considering all the facts of the case we must conclude 
that this quotation also is from a source different from 
our Gospels." 

Another point, however, must be noted. Dr. Westcott 
claims this passage as an express quotation from the 
Memoirs, apparently for no other reason than that the 
few words happen to agree with Matt. xvii. 13, and that 
he wishes to identify the Memoirs with our Gospels. 
Justin, however, does not once mention the Memoirs in 
this chapter ; it follows, therefore, that Canon Westcott 
who is so exceedingly strict in his limitation of express 
quotations, assumes that all quotations of Christian 
history and words of Jesus in Justin are to be considered 
as derived from the Memoirs whether they be mentioned 
by name or not. We have already seen that amongst 
these there are not only quotations differing from the 
Gospels, and contradicting them, but others which have 
no parallels at all in them. . 

The fifth of Dr. Westcott’s express quotations occurs 
in Dial. 105, where Justin says: “ For when he (Jesus) 
was giving up his spirit on the cross he said: ‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ as I have also 

1 Cf. Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr. p. 280. 
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learned from the Memoirs.” This short sentence agrees 
with Luke xxiii. 46, it is true, but as we have already 
shown,! Justin’s whole account of the Crucifixion differs 
so materially from that in our Gospels that it cannot 
have been derived from them. 

We see this forcibly in examining the sixth of Canon 
Westcott’s quotations, which is likewise connected with 
the Crucifixion. ‘‘ For they who saw him crucified also 
wagged their heads each one of them, and distorted their 
lips, and screwing their noses one to another spoke ironi- 
eally those words which are also written in the Memoirs 
of his Apostles: He declared himself the son of God : 
come down let him walk about: let God save him.” ? 
We have ourselves already quoted and discussed this 
passage,? and need not further examine it here. Canon 
Westcott has nothing better to say regarding this quota- 
tion, in an examination of the accuracy of parallel pas- 
sages, than this: ‘‘ These exact words do not occur in our 
Gospels, but we do find there others so closely connected 
with them that few readers would feel the difference” ! * 
When criticism descends to language like this, the case 
is indeed desperate. It is clear that, as Canon Westcott 
admits, the words are expressly declared to be a quota- 
tion from the Memoirs of the Apostles, but they do not 
exist in our Gospels, and consequently our Gospels are 
not identical with the Memoirs. Canon Westcott refers 
to the taunts in Matthew and then with commendable 
candour he concludes his examination of the quotation 
with the following words: “ No manuscript or Father 
(so far as we know) has preserved any reading of the 
passage more closely resembling Justin’s quotation ; and. 
if it appear not to be deducible from our Gospels, due 
allowance being made for the object which he had in 


1p. 333 ff. ? Dial. 101. 3 p. 334 ff. *On the Canon, p. 114 f. 
VoL. I. DD 
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view, its source must remain concealed.”! We need 
only add that it is absurd to talk of making “due allow- 
ance” for the object which Justin had in view. His 
immediate object was accurate quotation, and no allow- 
ance can account for such variation in language and 
thought as is presented in this passage. That this 
passage, though a professed quotation from the Memoirs, 
is not taken from our Gospels is certain both from its 
own variations and the differences in other parts of 
Justin’s account of the Crucifixion, an event whose 
solemnity and importance might well be expected to 
secure reverential accuracy. It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that Justin’s Memoirs of the Aposties 
were not our Gospels, and the systematic variation of 
his quotations thus receives its natural and reasonable 
explanation. 

The seventh and last of Dr. Westcott’s express quota- 
tions is, as he states, “more remarkable.” We subjoin 
the passage in contrast with the parallel texts of the first 
and third Gospels. 


JusTIN. Drat. 100. 
And in the Gospel it 
is written indeed that 
he said : 


MatTrT, x1.:27. LUKE x. 22. 


All things were de- 


All things have been 
delivered to me by the 
Father, and no one 
knoweth (yivooxer) the 
Father but theSon,nor 
the Son but the Father 
and 


those to whom the Son 
shall reveal him. 





All things were de- 
livered to me by the? 
Father, and no one 
knoweth (émywocker) 
the Son but the Father, 
nor knoweth (émiywo- 
oxer) anyone theFather 
but the Son, and he 
to whom the son is 
minded to reveal him. 


? On the Canon, p. 115. 
2 Most Codices read ‘‘my,” but the Cod. Sin. haying ‘‘ the,” we give it 


as more favourable. 
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Father, and no one 
knoweth = (ytvooxet) 
who the Son is but the 
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Father is but the Son, 


and he to whom theSon 
is minded torevealhim. 
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LUKE x. 22, 


Iidvra por mapedoOn 
tmd Tod matpds pov, Kai 
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Ainpat. 





It is apparent that Justin’s quotation differs very 
materially from our Gospels in language, in construc- 
tion, and in meaning. These variations, however, acquire 
very remarkable confirmation and significance from the 
fact that Justin in two other places? quotes the latter 
and larger part of the passage from ovdels in precisely 
the same way, with the sole exception that, in both of 
these quotations, he uses the aorist eyvw instead of 
This threefold repetition in the same pecu- 
liar form clearly stamps the passage as being a literal 
quotation from his Gospel, and the one exception to the 
verbal agreement of the three passages, in the substitu- 
tion of the present for the aorist in the Dialogue, does 
not in the least remove or lessen the fundamental varia- 
tion of the passage from our Gospel. As the era is 
twice repeated it was probably the reading of his text. 
Now it is well known that the peculiar form of the 
quotation in Justin occurred in what came to be con- 
sidered heretical Gospels, and constituted the basis of 
important Gnostic doctrines.* Canon Westcott speaks 
of the use of this passage by the Fathers in agreement 
with Justin in a manner which, unintentionally we 


1 See Note 2 on preceding page. 

2 Apol., i. 63. 

$ Canon Westcott merely alludes to this in the briefest way_in a note. 
On the Canon, p. 115, note 2. 
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have no doubt, absolutely misrepresents important facts. 
He says: “The transposition of the words still remains; 
and how little weight can be attached to that will 
appear upon an examination of the various forms in 
which the text is quoted by Fathers like Origen, Irenzeus 
and Epiphanius, who admitted our Gospels exclusively. 
It occurs in them as will be seen from the table of 
readings! with almost every possible variation. Irenzeus 
in the course of one chapter quotes the verse first as it 
stands in the canonical text; then in the same order, but 
with the last clause like Justin’s; and once again 
altogether as he has given it. Epiphanius likewise 
quotes the text seven times in the same order as Justin, 
and four times as it stands in the Gospels.”? Now in the 
chapter to which reference is made in this sentence 
Irenzeus commences by stating that the Lord had 
declared “ Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater; neque 
Patrem quis cognoscit nisi Filius, et cui voluerit Filius 
revelare,’* as he says, “ Matthew has set it down and 
Luke similarly, and Mark the very same.”* He goes 
on to state, however, that those who would be wiser 
than the apostles write this verse as follows: “ Nemo 
cognovit Patrem nisi Filius; nec Filium nisi Pater, et 
cui voluerit Filius revelare.” And he explains: “ They 
interpret it as though the true God was known to no 
man before the coming of our Lord; and that God who 
was announced by the Prophets they affirm not to be the 


1 In the few readings given in this table, Dr. Westcott does not dis- 
tinguish the writers at all. Cf. On the Canon, p. 116, note 3. 

2 On the Canon, p. 116. 

3 Adv. Heer., iv. 6, § 1. 

4 Sic et Mathzeus posuit, et Lucas similiter, et Marcus idem ipsum. 
We need not point out that this is a misstatement, for our Mark has not 
got the passage at all. 
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Father of Christ.”' Now in this passage we have the 
eyvw of Justin in the ‘cognovit,’ in contradistinction to 
the ‘cognoscit’ of the Gospel, and his transposition of 
order as not by any possibility an accidental thing, but 
as the distinct basis of doctrines. Irenzeus goes on to 
argue that no one can know the Father unless through 
the Word of God, that is through the Son, and this is 
why he said: “‘Nemo cognoscit Patrem nisi Filius ; 
neque Filium nisi Pater, et quibuscunque Filius reve- 
laverit.’ Thus declaring himself and the Father as he 
is, in order that we may not receive any other Father 
except him who is revealed by the Son.”? In this third. 
quotation Irenzeus alters the éyyw into ywooe, but 
retains the form, for the rest, of the Gnostics and of 
Justin, and his aim apparently is to show that adopting 
his present tense instead of the aorist the transposition 
of words is of no importance. A fourth time, however, 
in the same chapter, which in fact is wholly dedieated to 
this passage and to the doctrines based upon it, Irenzeus 
quotes the saying “ Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater ; 
neque Patrem nisi Filius, et quibuscunque Filius. reve- 
laverit.”* Here the language and order of the Gospel are 
followed with the exception that ‘ cui voluerit revelare’ is 
altered to the ‘ quibuscunque revelaverit’ of Justin ; and 
that this is intentional is made clear by the continuation: 
“For revelavertt was said not with reference to the 
future alone,” * &e. 


1 <¢ Et interpretantur, quasi a nullo cognitus sit verus Deus ante Domini 
nostri adyentum: et eum Deum, qui a prophetis sit annuntiatus, dicunt 
non esse Patrem Christi.” Ady. Heer., iv. 6, § 1. 

2 Docens semetipsum et Patrem, sicut est, ut alterum non recipiamus 
Patrem, nisi eum quia Filio revelatur. Jb., iv. 6, § 3. 

3 Adv. Heer., iv. 6, § 7. 

* Reyelaverit enim, non solum in futurum dictum est, &c.; Jb., iv. 6, 


§ 7. 
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Now in this chapter we learn very clearly that, although 
the canonical Gospels by the express declaration of Irenzeus 
had their present reading of the passage before us, other 
Gospels of considerable authority even in his time had 
the form of Justin, for again in a fifth passage he quotes 
the opening words: “ He who was known, therefore, was 
not different from him who declared: ‘ No one knoweth 
the Father,’ but one and the same.”! With the usual 
alteration of the verb to the present tense, Irenzeus in 
this and in one of the other quotations of this passage 
just cited gives some authority to the transposition of the 
words “ Father” and “Son,” although the reading was 

opposed to the Gospels, but he invariably adheres to 

ywooxe and condemns éyvw, the reading - maintained 
by those who in the estimation of Irenzus “ would be 
wiser than the Apostles.” Elsewhere, descanting on 
the passages of Scripture by which heretics attempt to 
prove that the Father was unknown before the advent of 
Christ, Irenzeus, after accusing them of garbling passages 
of Scripture,? goes on to say of the Marcosians and 
others: “Besides these, they adduce an indescribable 
number of apocryphal and spurious works which they 
themselves have forged in order that they may bewilder 
the foolish, and those who are not versed in the Scriptures 
of truth.”* He also points out passages occurring in our 
Gospels to which they give a peculiar interpretation, and 
amongst these that quoted by Justin. He says: “But 

1 Non ergo alius erat qui cognoscebatur, et alius qui dicebat: ‘‘ Nemo 
cognoscit Patrem :” sed unus et idem, &c.; Jb., iv. 6, § 7. In another 
place Irenzeus again quotes the passage in the same order, with the same 
careful adherence to the present tense. Ady. Hier., i. 6, § 1. 

? Adv. Her., i. 19, § 1. 

3 Tipds 8€ rovros apvOnroy mAnGos amoxpicther xai vel .v ypader, as avtci 
€rAacar, rapcicpepovow cis xatamAnéw tev arogtey Kai 7a 7s GAnOeias pF 
emotapevev ypappara. Ady. THer., i. 20, § 1. 
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they adduce as the highest testimony, and as it were the 
crown of their system, the following passage. ... . ‘All 
things were delivered to me by my Father, and no one 
knew (€yrw) the Father but the Son, and the Son but 
the Father, and he to whom (@ dv) the Son shall reveal 
(dzroxavym).’' In these words they assert that he clearly 
demonstrated that the Father of truth whom they have 
invented was known to no one before his coming ; and 
they desire to interpret the words as though the Maker. 
and Creator had been unknown to all, and the Lord spoke 
these words regarding the Father unknown to all whom 
they proclaim.”? Here we have the exact quotation twice 
made by Justin, with the éyvw and the same order, set 
forth as the reading of the Gospels of the Marcosians 
and other sects, and the highest testimony to their 
system. It is quite impossible that Justin could have 
altered the passage by an error of memory to this pre- 
cise form, but it must be regarded as the reading of his 
Memoirs. The evidence of Irenzeus is clear: The 
Gospels had the reading which we now find in them, but 
apocryphal Gospels on the other hand had that which we 
find twice quoted by Justin, and the passage was as it 
were the text upon which a large sect of the early Church 
based its most fundamental doctrine. The éyva is inva- 
riably repudiated, but the transposition of the words 


1 Adv. Heer., i. 20, § 3. And again, referring to Valentinus and his 
followers, and endeavouring to show the incansistency of their views, he 
says: ‘‘Salvator ergo, secundum ‘eos, erit mentitus, dicens: ‘Nemo 
cognovit Patrem nisi Filius.’ Sienim cognitus est vel a matre, vel a semine 
ejus; solutum est illud, quod, ‘nemo cognovit Patrem nisi Filius.’” Ady. 
Heer., ii. 14, § 7. Irenzeus then endeavours out of their own form of the 
text to confute their doctrines. 

' 2 Adv. Heer., i. 20, § 3. 

3 Credver, Beitriige, i. p. 210 f., 248 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 

p. 201; Mayerhof’, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 245. 
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“Father” and “Son” was apparently admitted to a 
certain extent, although the authority for this was not 
derived from the Gospels recognized by the Church, 
which contained the contrary order. 

We must briefly refer to the use of this passage by 
Clement of Alexandria. He quotes portions of the text 
eight times, and although with some variation of terms 
he invariably follows the order of the Gospels. Six 
times he makes use of the aorist eyvw,' once of 
ywooke,? and once of émrvywoéoxe.* He only once 
quotes the whole passage,* but on this occasion, as well as 
six others in which he only quotes the latter part of the 
sentence,° he omits BovAnrav, and reads “ and he to whom 
the Son shall reveal,” thus supporting the doxahvyy 
of Justin. Twice he has “ God” instead of ‘“ Father,”’® 
and once he substitutes pndets for oddels.? It is evi- 
dent from the loose and fragmentary way in which 
Clement interweaves the passage with his text, that he 
is more concerned with the sense than the verbal accu- 
racy of the quotation, but the result of his evidence is 
that he never departs from the Gospel order of “ Father” 
and “Son,” although he frequently makes use of éyvw 
and also employs aoxadvwp in agreement with Justin, 
and, therefore, he shows the prevalence of forms approxi- 
mating to, though always presenting material difference 
from, the reading of Justin. 

Epiphanius refers to this passage no less than ten 


1 Peed., i. 9, § 88; 1. 5, § 20; Strom., i, 28, § 178; v. 13, § 95; vii. 10, 
§ 58; Cohort., i. 10. 

2 Strom., vii. 18, § 109. 3 Quis Div. Salv., 9. 

4 Strom., i. 28, § 178. 

® Coh., i. § 10; Psed., i. 5, § 20; Strom., y. 13, § 85; vii. 10, § 58; vi. 
18, § 109; Quis Diy. Salv., 8. 

§ Coh., i. § 10; Peed., i. 5, § 20. 7 Stiom., y. 13, § 85. 
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times,’ but he only quotes it fully five times, and upon 
each of these occasions with variations. Of the five 
times to which we refer, he thrice follows the order of 
the Gospels,” as he does likewise in another place where 
he does not complete the sentence.* On the remaining 
two occasions he adopts the same order as Justin, with 
variations from his reading, however, to which we shall 
presently refer ;* and where he only partially quotes he 
follows the same order on other three occasions,® and in 
one other place the quotation is too fragmentary to allow 
us to distinguish the order.6 Now in all of these ten 
quotations, with one exception, Epiphanius substitutes 
oide for émvywoéoke at the commencement of the 
passage in Matthew, and only thrice does he repeat the 
verb in the second clause as in that Gospel, and on these 
occasions he twice makes use of oide7 and once of éyvw.® 
He once uses éyv@ with the same order as Justin, but 
does not complete the sentence.? Each time he completes 
the quotation he uses @ éav with the Gospel, and doxa- 
Avy with Justin,® but only once out of the five 
complete quotations does he insert 6 vids in the con- 
cluding phrase. It is evident from this examination, 
which we must not carry further, that Epiphanius never 
verbally agrees with the Gospel in his quotation of this 
passage and never verbally with Justin, but mainly fol- 

1 Heer., liv. 4, ed. Petay. p. 466 ; lxiv. 9, p. 582; Ixv. 6, p. 613; Lxix. 43, 


p. 766; lxxiv. 4, p. 891, 10, p. 898; lxxvi. 7, p. 943, 29, p. 977, 32, p. 
981. 

? Her., Ixxvi. 7, p. 943; liv. 4, p. 466; Ixy. 6, p. 613. 

3 Her., lxvi. 9, p. 532. 

4 Her., Ixxiv. 4, p. 891; Ixxvi. 29, p. 977. 

5 Heer., lxix. 43, p. 766; Ixxiy. 10, p. 898; Ixxvi. 32, p. 981. 

6 Her., Ixxvi. 32, p. 981. 

7 Heer., liv. 4, p. 466; lxix. 43, p. 766. ® Her., Ixy. 6, p. 613 

® Her., lxxiv. 10, p. 898. 

© Except once when he has doxadinret, Her., lxxiv. 4. p. 891. 
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_ lows a version different from both. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that he is writing against various 
heresies, and it does not seem to us improbable that he 
reproduces forms of the passage current amongst those 
sects. 

In his work against Marcion, Tertullian says: “ With 
regard to the Father, however, that he was never seen, 
the Gospel which is common to us will testify, as it was 
said by Christ : Nemo cognovit patrem nisi filius,’? but 
elsewhere he translates “ Nemo scit,” ? evidently not fully 
appreciating the difference of éyvw.* The passage in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel reads like Justin’s : oddels eyvw Tov Twarépa, 
el pp) 6 vids, OSE TOV Vidv TIS ywaoKeEL, EL py 6 TaTHp.* 
The use of éyvw as applied to the Father and ywoéoke 
as regards the Son in this passage is suggestive. Origen 
almost invariably uses eyvw, sometimes adopting the 
order of the Gospels and sometimes that of Justin, and 
always employing azoKadvyy.? The Clementine Homi- 
lies always read €yvw, and always follow the same order 
as Justin, presenting other and persistent variations from 
the form in the Gospels. Ovddeis eyyw tov matépa ei py 
6 vids, ws ovdE TOV vidy TIS Eldev® Ei py) 6 TaTHp, Kai ois 
av BovdrAnTar 6 vids avoKxadta.? This reading occurs 
four times. ‘The Clementine Recognitions have the aorist 
with the order of the Gospels.® 

There only remain a few more lines to add to those 
already quoted to complete the whole of Dr. Westcott’s 


1 Adv. Marc., ii. 27. 2 Ib., iv. 25, cf. 6. 

3 Of. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 202 f. 

4 Dial. de recta in Deum fide, 1; Origen, Op., i. p. 817D; Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., p. 483 ; Hahn, Das Evang. Marcions, p. 160. 

5 Of. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 271, 373. 

6 Oredner, Beitriige, 1. p. 250. 

#Clem. Hom., xvii. 4 ; xviii. 4, 13, 20; xviii. 11. 

® Clem. Recog., ii. 47. 
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argument regarding this passage. He continues and 
concludes thus: “If, indeed, Justin’s quotations were 
made from memory, no transposition could be more 
natural; and if we suppose that he copied the passage 
directly from a manuscript, there is no difficulty in 
believing that he found it so written in a manuscript of 
the Canonical St. Matthew, since the variation is excluded 
by no internal improbability, while it is found elsewhere, 
and its origin is easily explicable.”' It will be observed 
that Canon Westcott does not attempt any argument, but 
simply confines himself to suppositions. If such expla- 
nations were only valid, there could be no difficulty in 
believing anything, and every embarrassing circumstance 
would indeed be easily explicable. 

The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Justin deliberately and expressly quotes from 
his Gospel, himself calling it “ Gospel,” be it observed, a 
passage whose nearest parallel in our Gospels is Matt. 
xi, 27. This quotation presents material variations from 
our Canonical Gospel both in form and Janguage. The 
larger part of the passage he quotes twice in a different 
work written years before in precisely the same words as 
the third quotation, with the sole exception that he uses 
the aorist instead of the present tense of the verb. No 
MS. of our Gospel extant approximates to the reading 
in Justin, and we are expressly told by Irenzeus that the 
present reading of our Matthew was that existing in his 
day. On the other hand, Ivenzus states with equal 
distinctness that Gospels used by Gnostic sects had the 
reading of Justin, and that the passage was “the very 
crown of their system,” and one upon whose testimony 
they based their leading doctrines. Here, then, is the 

? On the Canon, p. 117. 
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clear statement that Justin’s quotation disagrees with the 
form in the Gospels, and agrees with that of other Gospels. 
The variations occurring in the numerous quotations of 
the same passage by the Fathers, which we have analysed, 
show that they handled it very loosely, but also indicate 
that there must have been various readings of consider- 
able authority then current. It has been conjectured 
with much probability that the form in which Justin 
quotes the passage twice in his Apology may have been 
the reading of older Gospels, and that it was gradually 
altered by the Church to the form in which we now have 
it, for dogmatic reasons, when Gnostic sects began to 
base doctrines upon it inconsistent with the prevailing 
interpretation.1 Be this as it may, Justin’s Gospel clearly 
had a reading different from ours, but in unison with 
that known to exist in other Gospels, and this express 
quotation only adds additional proof to the mass of 
evidence already adduced that the Memoirs of the 
Apostles were not our Canonical Gospels.” 

We have already occupied so much space even with 
this cursory examination of Justin’s quotations, that we 
must pass over in silence passages which he quotes from 
the Memoirs with variations from the parallels in our 
Gospels which are also found in the Clementine Homilies 
and other works emanating from circles in which other 
Gospels than ours were used.* We shall now only briefly 
refer to a few sayings of Jesus expressly quoted by 


1 Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 245; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. 
p- 254 ff.; Delitzsch, N. Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 35 f.; Credner, Beitrage, 
i. p. 250 f. 

2 Cf. Scholten, Het. Paulin. Evangelie, 1870, p. 103 f., p. 406. 

_ 3 Gredner, Beitrage, i. p. 210 f., 248 f.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., 1847, 
p. 576; Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 201 ff.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. 
Schr., p. 245; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 48, 
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Justin, which are altogether unknown to our Gospels. 
Justin says: “For the things which he foretold would 
take place in his name, these we see actually coming to 
pass in our sight. For he said: ‘ Many shall come,’ &c., 
&e.,! and ‘There shall be schisms and _heresies,’? and 
‘Beware of false prophets,’ * &c., and ‘ Many false Christs 
and false Apostles shall arise and shall deceive many of 
the faithful.’”* Neither of the two prophecies here 
quoted are to be found anywhere in our Gospels, and to 
the second of them Justin repeatedly refers. He says in 
one place that Jesus “foretold that in the interval of his 
coming, as I previously said,® heresies and false prophets 
would arise in his name.’® It is admitted that these 
prophecies are foreign to our Gospels.? It is very pro- 
bable that the Apostle Paul refers to the prophecy, 
‘“<'There shall be schisms and heresies” in 1 Cor. xi. 18-19, 
where it is said, “.... I hear that schisms exist amongst 
you; and I partly believe it. For there must also be 
heresies amongst you,” &¢c. (dkovdw oxiopata ev tyw 
brdpxew, kal pépos Te TicTevw. Set yap Kal aipéceis ev 
dy eivat, x.T.r.)® We find also elsewhere traces both of 
this saying and that which accompanies it. In the 
Clementine Homilies, Peter is represented as stating, 


1 Of. p. 357, note 1, p. 380 f. 

3 ehre Wap). s0.5s "Eoorvra oxicpata kai aipéves. Dial. 35. 

3 Cf. 357, note 1, p. 380 f. 

* *Avaornoovrat Troddot evddyprorot, kai WevdoamdatoXot, Kal moddovs Td 
miotav tAavnoovew. Dial. 35; cf. Apol., i. 12. ® Dial. 35. 

® Kai év 76 pera§d ris mapovcias avrod xpsvm, as mpoepny, yernoeabat tepeis 
kai Wevdorpopyras én tO dvdpart adrod mpoeunvuce, x.7.A. Dial. 51; of. 82. 

* Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 212, 246; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 
232 f.; Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 391, u. anm. 2; Reuss, 
Hist. du Canon, p. 59; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 103, anm. 28 
(Kirchhofer thinks the first may be from the Ebionitish Gospel). Cf. 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 140. 

8 Cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 246, 
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“For there shall be, as the Lord said, false apostles, 
false prophets, heresies, desires for supremacy,” &c. 
(€sovrar yap, as 6 KUpwos elrer, WevdarrdaTohot, Wevdets 
mTpodjnrat, aipéoes, drrapxiat, «.7.d.).' We are likewise 
reminded of the*passage in the Epistle attributed to the 
Roman Clement, xliv.: “Our Apostles knew through 
our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be contention 
regarding the dignity of the episcopate.”? In our Gospel 
there is no reference anywhere to schisms and heresies, 
nor are false Apostles once mentioned, the reference 
being solely to “false Christs” and “false prophets.” 
The recurrence here and elsewhere of the peculiar expres- 
sion “false apostles” is very striking,* and the evidence 
for the passage as a saying of Jesusis important. Hege- 
sippus, after enumerating a vast number of heretical sects 
and teachers, continues: “From these have sprung the 
false Christs, false prophets, false apostles, who have 
divided the union of the Church by corrupt doctrines 
concerning God and his Christ.”* It will be remem- 
bered that Hegesippus made exclusive use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and the Clementine literature 
points to the same source. In the Apostolic Constitutions 
we read : “ For these are false Christs and false prophets, 
and false apostles, deceivers, and corrupters,” &c.,> and 
in the Clementine Recognitions the Apostle Peter is 
represented as saying that the Devil, after the tempta- 
tion, terrified by the final answer of Jesus, “hastened 
immediately to send forth into this world false prophets, 


1 Hom. xvi. 21. ? xliv. See Greek passage quoted, p. 236, note 1. 

3 Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. Mart. Just., p. 391, anm. 2. 

* "And tovTev Wevddxpictot, Wevdorpopyra, WevdandaTodo., oitwes euepicav 
Thy Evoorw THs éexxrAnoias Pbopyaiois Adyos KaTa TOU Ceod Kal Kata Tod XpioTow 
gives. Euschius, H. E., iv. 22. 

* Otro: yap cior WevddypioTot, kai evdorpopyrat, ar WevdardaToX\o1, TAGVOL 
nai POopeis, x.r.4. Constit. Apost., vi. 13; cf. vi. 18. 
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and false apostles, and false teachers, who should speak 
in the name of Christ indeed, but should perform the 
will of the demon.” Justin’s whole system forbids our 
recognizing in these two passages mere tradition, and we 
must hold that we have here quotations from a Gospel 
different from ours. 

Elsewhere Justin says: “Out of which (affliction and — 
fiery trial of the Devil) Jesus, the Son of God, has pro- 
mised to deliver us again, and to put on us prepared 
garments, if we do his commandments, and to provide 
an eternal kingdom for us.”? This promise is nowhere 
found in our Gospel.* 

Immediately following the passage (x 3 and 4) which 
we have discussed* as repeated in the Dialogue: “ Many 
shall say to me, &c., &c., and I will say to them, Depart 
from me,” Justin continues: ‘And in other words by 
which he will condemn those who are unworthy to be 
saved, he said: Begone into the darkness without, which 
the Father hath prepared for Satan and his angels.”® 
The nearest parallel to this is in Matt. xxv. 41: “Then 
shall he say also unto them on the left hand: Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” It is apparent that 


Justin, DIAL. 76. Marr, xxv. 41. 

Kai év dots Adyors ols karadixd gery 
tovs dvatiouvs ph oaterbar péAre, | Tore épet kai Trois €€ edwvipev Topev- 
en epeiv: ‘Yrdyere eis td oxdros Td | eabe dm’ énod of xatnpapévor eis rd wip 
eLwrepor, b nroipacer 6 raThp TP Sarave | 7d aldmov 7d jromacpevoy TH SiaBdrw 
cal Tois ayyéXots adroo. | kal Tois @yyéAots avrov. 

1 Recog. iv. 34. 

2 é& dy cai mddw droord nuas Incois 6 vids tod Ccod, évdica jas ra 
jromacpéeva evdvpara, av mpdgapev aitod ras évrohas, iméoyxero, Kal aldviov 
Bacrciay mpovonoat emyyyeAra. Dial, 116. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 255; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 59; Hichhorn, 
Einl. N. T., i. p. 99. * p. 356, note 1. * Dial. 76, 
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Justin’s quotation differs very widely from the reading of 
our Gospel. The same reading, with the exception of a 
single word, is found in the Clementine Homilies (xix. 2), 
that is to say, that “ Devil” is substituted for “ Satan,” 
and this variation is not important. The agreement of 
the rest, on the other hand, establishes the quotation to 
be from a written Gospel different from ours,’ and here 
we have further strong indications of Justin’s use of the 
Ebionitish Gospel. : 

Another of the sayings of Jesus which are foreign to 
our Gospels is one in reference to the man who falls 
away from righteousness into sin, of whom Justin says: 
“ Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ said: In whatso- 
ever things I shall find you in these I shall also judge 
you.” ? (Awd Kai 6 pérepos Kupios “Inaovs Xpuotos etre” 
“Ep ois Gv vas KatahaBw, év TtovTois Kai Kpwo.”) A 
similar expression is used by some of the Fathers, and in 
some cases is ascribed to the prophets.* Clement of Alex- 
andria has quoted a phrase closely resembling this without 
indicating the source. *Ed¢’ ois yap av evpw tyas, dnoir, 
€mt TovTots Kai kpwvo.* Grabe was of opinion that Justin 
derived the passage from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,® an opinion shared by the greater number of 
modern critics, and which we are prepared to accept by 
many previous instances of agreement. Even the 
warmest asserters of the theory that the Memoirs are 
identical with our Gospels are obliged to admit that 
the saying of Jesus is not contained in them, and 


1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 211; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 233 f.; 
Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 245 f. 2 Dial. 47. 

3 Grabe, Spicil. patr., ii. p. 327; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 
333 f., ii. p. 524. 

4 Quis Div. Salvy., 40. 

5 Spicil. Patr., ii. p. 327. 
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that it must have been derived from an extra-canonical 
source, * 

Other passages of a similar kind might have been 
pointed out, but we have already devoted too much 
space to Justin’s quotations, and must hasten to a 
conclusion. There is one point, however to which we 
must refer. We have more than once alluded to the 
fact that, unless in one place, Justin never mentions an 
author’s name in connection with the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. The exception to which we referred is the 
following. Justin says: “The statement also that he 
(Jesus) changed the name of Peter, one of the Apostles, 
and that this is also written in his Memoirs, together 
with the fact that he also changed the name of other two 
brothers, who were sons of Zebedee, to Boanerges, that 
is, sons of Thunder,” &c.? According to the usual language 
of Justin, and upon strictly critical grounds, the airod 
in this passage must be referred to Peter; and Justin, 
therefore, seems to ascribe the Memoirs to that Apostle, 
and to speak consequently of a Gospel of Peter. Some 
critics maintain that the adrod does not refer to Peter, 
but to Jesus, or, more probably still, that it should be 
amended to abrdv, and apply to the Apostles? The 


1 Fabricius, Cod. Apoer. N. T., i. p. 3383 f.; Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. 
Just., p. 390, 394; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 111; Westcott, On the Canon, 
p- 140; Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung, p. 103; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 
59; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 247, ef. p. 212; Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p- 233; Donaldson, Hist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 330. 

? Kal 76 eimeiv perovopaxévar aitiv Iérpov éva ray aroarddwv, kai yeypap- 
Oa év Tois dropynpovedpaow avrod yeyernpévoy Kal TodTo, wera TOU Kat GAdous 
dio ddeAhors viots ZeBedaiov dvras perwvopaxévat dvopatt ToD Boavepyées, 6 eariv 
viot Bpovrns, x.t.r. Dial. 106, 

3 Otto, Justini Opp., ii. p. 356 f.; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 315; Reuss, 
Hist. du Canon, p. 55; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 320; 
Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 150 ff. ; Neudecker, Lehrb. Einl. 
N. T., p. 66 f.; Olshausen, Echth. simmtl, Schr. N. T., p. 290, 304 ; 
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great majority, however, are forced to admit the reference 
of the Memoirs to Peter, although they explain it, as we 
shall see, in different ways. It is argued by some that 
this expression is used when Justin is alluding to the 
change of name not only of Peter but of the sons of 
Zebedee, the narrative of which is only found in the 
Gospel according to Mark. Now Mark was held by 
many of the Fathers to have been the mere mouthpiece 
of Peter, and to have written at his dictation ;! so that, 
in fact, in calling the second Gospel by the name of the 
Apostle Peter, they argue, Justin merely adopted the 
_ tradition current in the early Church, and referred to the 
Gospel now known as the Gospel according to Mark.? 
It must be evident, however, that after admitting that 
Justin speaks of the Memoirs “of Peter,” it is indeed 
hasty in the extreme to conclude from the fact that the 
mention of the sons of Zebedee being surnamed Boanerges 
is only recorded in Mark iii. 17, and not in the other 
canonical Gospels, that therefore the ‘‘Memoirs of Peter” 
and our Gospel according to Mark are one and the same. 
We shall, hereafter, in examining the testimony of Papias, 
see that the Gospel according to Mark, of which the 


Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Eyv., pp. 14, 58; Gratz, Krit. Unters, p. 
50 f.; Delitzsch, N. Unters, Entst. kan. Evv., p. 26. 

1 Eusebius, H. E., ii. 15, iii. 39, v. 8, vi. 14, 25; Ireneus, Ady. Her., 
ili. I. § 1; Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 5; Hieron., De Vir. Ill., 1; ef. 
Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N.T., i. p. 375; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. 
p. 221 Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. Mart. Just., p. 152. 

2 J. P. Lange, Das Evang. nach Markus, 1868, p. 6; Holtzmann, Die 
synopt. Evv. p. 372; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 99; Storr, Zweck d. 
Evang. Gesch., p. 366 f.; Hug, Hinl. N. T., 1847, ii. p. 58, cf. 97; Winer, 
Just. Mart., p. 18. 

Some who admit that, rightly, the airod applies to Peter are prevented 
by other considerations from pronouncing judgment clearly. Cf. De Wette, 
Einl. N. T. p. 114; Bindemann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1842, p. 407 f.; 
Delitzsch, Entst. kan. Evv., p. 26; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 192; 
Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1861, p- 677. 
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Bishop of Hierapolis speaks, was not our canonical Mark 
at all. It would be very singular indeed on this hypo- 
thesis that Justin should not have quoted a single passage 
from the only Gospel whose author he names, and the 
number of times he seems to quote from a Petrine Gospel, 
which was quite different from Mark, confirms the infer- 
ence that he cannot possibly here refer to our second 
Gospel. It is maintained, therefore, by numerous other 
critics that Justin refers to a Gospel according to Peter, 
or according to the Hebrews, and not to Mark.' 

We learn from Eusebius that Serapion, who became 
Bishop of Antioch about a.p. 190, composed a book on — 
the “Gospel according to Peter” (mept tod Neyopevou 
kata Iérpov evayyehiov), which he found in circulation 
in his diocese. At first Serapion had permitted the use 
of this Gospel, as it evidently was much prized, but he 
subsequently condemned it as a work favouring Docetic 
views, and containing many things superadded to the doc- 
trine of the Saviour? Origen likewise makes mention of 
the Gospel according to Peter (rod émvyeypappévov Kara 
Ilérpov edvayyehiov) as agreeing with the tradition of the 
Hebrews.2 But its relationship to the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews becomes more clear when Theodoret states 
that the Nazarenes made use of the Gospel according to 


1 Bertholdt, Binl. A. und N. Test., iii. p. 1213; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 
132; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p.111; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 
23 f., 261 ff.; ef. Die Evangelien, p. 147 f; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. 
Evv., p. 99, p. 868 f.; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 107; Zeller, Die Apos- 
telgesch., p. 40 f.; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 248; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 220f.; Mayerhof’, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 234 ff. ; 
Weisse, Die evangelische Gesch., i. p. 64; Feilmoser, Einl. N. T., 2 aufl. 
p. 104, anm. *; Schott, Isagoge, p. 86, anm. 1. 

2 Kusebius, H. B., vi. 12; ef. Hieron., De Vir. Ill., 41. 

3 Ad, Matt. xiii. 54-56. He couples it with the Book of James, or the 
Protevangelium Jacobi. 
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Peter,’ for we know by the testimony of the Fathers 
generally that the Nazarene Gospel was that commonly 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Evayyé\uov 
Ka? “EBpaiovs). The same Gospel was in use amongst 
the Ebionites, and, in fact, as almost all critics are 
agreed, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, under 
various names, such as the Gospel according to Peter, 
according to the Apostles, the Nazarenes, Ebionites, 
Egyptians, &c., with modifications certainly, but sub- 
stantially the same work, was circulated very widely 
throughout the early Church.? A quotation occurs in the 
so-called Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnzeans, to which 
we have already referred, which is said by Origen to be 
in the work called the doctrine of Peter* (Adayy 
Ilérpov), but Jerome states that it is taken from the 


1 Heeret. Fab., ii. 2; ef. Hieron., lib., vi. Comment. in Ezech. xviii., in 
Matt. xii. 13; De Vir. Ill. 2. The Marcosians also used this Gospel, and 
we have seen them in agreement with Justin’s quotation; cf. p. 406 ff. 

2 Fusebius, H. E., iii. 25; Epiphanius, Heer. xxx. 13; Hieron., Adv. 
Pelag., iii. 1, ad Matt. vi. 11, xii. 13, xxiii. 35; Theodoret, Heeret. Fab., 
li. 2; Ambrose, Proem. Ey. Luce; Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xii. ff.; Credner, 
Beitriige, i. p. 331, 347 f., 385 f., 391 f., 409 ff.; Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 
9, p. 17, p. 21; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 197 ff., 234 ff. ; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 452, anm. 17, p. 465, anm. 1; Zbrard, 
Die evang. Gesch., p. 769 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 541 ff., 559 ff. ; 
Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 215 ff.; Delitzsch, N. Unt. Entst. 
kan. Evv., p. 20 ff.; Baur, Unters. iib. kan. Evv., p. 572 ff.; Mayerhof, 
Einl. petr. Schr., p. 238 ff., 303 f.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 
1863, p. 346 ff., Die Evy. Just., p. 11 ff.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 
42; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 191 ff., Hist. du Canon, p. 63; 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 29 ff.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 99 ff.; Ewald, 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1854, p. 36 ff. ; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evang. Apocr., 
p. 23 ff., 60 ff., 95 ff., 118; Hertwig, Einl. N. T., p. 21; De Wette, Einl. 
N. T., p. 96 ff., 138 f.; Schneckenburger, Ueb. d. Evang. d. Agyptier, 
1834, Urspr. erst. kan. Evang.; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 
340 ff.; Hiehhorn, Einl.“N.T.. i. p. 9 f. 14 ff.; Schott, Isagoge, p. 8 ff. ; 
Gieseler, Enstst. schrift. Ev,, p, 9 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 1840, p. 
24 ff. 

3 De Princip. Pref., § 8, 
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Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes.' Delitzsch finds traces 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews before a.p. 130 
in the Talmud.? Eusebius* informs us that Papias 
narrated from the Gospel according to the Hebrews a 
story regarding a woman accused before the Lord of many 
sins. The same writer likewise states that Hegesippus, 
who came to Rome and commenced his public career 
under Anicetus, quoted from the same Gospel. The 
evidence of this “ancient and apostolic” man is very 
important, and although he evidently attaches great 
value to tradition, knew of no canonical Scriptures of 
the New Testament, and, like Justin, rejected the Apostle 
Paul ;® he still regarded the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews with respect, and made use of no other. 
The best critics consider that this Gospel was the 
evangelical work used by the author of the Clementine 
Homilies.’ Cerinthus and Carpocrates made use of a 
form of it, and there is good reason to suppose that 
Tatian, like his master Justin, used the same Gospel : 


' Hieron., Proem. in Esaizw, xviii., De Vir. Ill., 16; cf. Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., i. p. 359 f. A similar passage was in the Kypvypa Ilerpov, 
cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 249. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 407 f. 

2 Tract. Sabbath, f. 116; Delitzsch, N. Unters. Enst. kan. Evy., 
p. 18. 3 Kusebius, H, E., iii, 39. 

‘ This is generally believed to be the episode inserted in the fourth 
Gospel, viii. 1—11, but not originally belonging to it. 

5 Kusebius, H. E., iv. 22. 

§ Baur, Paulus, i. p. 222 f., Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 83 f,; Hilgenfeld, 
Der Kanon, p. 27 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 91 f, 132; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 22 f., Das Evang. nach. Johan., p. 11; Zeuss, 
Gesch, h. Schr. N. T., p. 289; Nicolas, Et. sur. les Ey. Apocr., p. 58; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 173 ff. 

™ Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 330 ff.; Neander, Genet. Entw. d. vorn. 
Gnost. Syst. p. 418; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., p. 207; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evy. Just., p. 377 f.; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 192 f.; Baur, 
Unters. ib. kan. Evv., p. 573; cf. Anger, Synops. Evang., p. xvi. 

8 Epiphanius, Heer., xxvii. 5, cf. xxx. 26, xxx. 14; of. De Wette, Einl, 
N. T., p. 116 f., 119; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 204, 
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indeed his “ Diatessaron,” we are told, was by some 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ Clement 
of Alexandria quotes it as an authority with quite the 
same respect as the other Gospels. He says: “So also 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, ‘He who 
adores shall reign, it is written, ‘and he who has 
reigned shall rest.’”?_ A form of this Gospel, “ according 
to the Egyptians,” is quoted in the second Epistle of 
pseudo-Clement of Rome, as we are informed by the 
Alexandrian Clement, who likewise quotes the same 
passage.* Origen frequently made use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,* and that it long enjoyed 
great consideration in the Church is proved by the fact that 
Theodoret found it in circulation not only among heretics, 
but also amongst orthodox Christian communities ;° and 
even in the fourth century Eusebius does not class this 
Gospel amongst spurious books, but in the second class 
along with the Apocalypse of John ;° and later still Jerome 
translated it ;? whilst Nicephorus inserts it, in his 
Stichometry, not amongst the Apocrypha, but amongst 

1 Epiphanius, Heer., xlvi.1; cf. De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 116, 119; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 208; Schneckenburger, Das Evang. d. 
Aigypt., p. 36 f.; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 444; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. 
p. 28, 120 ff.; Schmidt, Einl. N. T., p. 124 ff.; Gratz, K. Unt. Just. 
Denkw., p. 814; Baur, Unt. kan. Evy., p. 573; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. 
N. T., p. 193; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 227 f. 

2 7 kav T@ Kal “EBpaious evayyedio “6 Oavpdoas Bacrevoes,” yeypamrat, “ Kai 
6 Baoievoas avaravénoera.” Clem. Al., Strom., ii. 9, § 45. 

3 2 Ep. ad Oorinth., xii.; cf. Clem. Al., Strom., iii. 9, § 13. 

4 Evangelium quoque, quod Cnclictees pecan Hebrzeos : 
quo et Origenes seepe utitur. Hieron., De Vir. Ill., 2; Origen, in Joh., mal 
iy. 63, Matt. xix. 19, vol. iii., p. 771, &e. 

5 Fab. Heer., i. 20; cf. Epiphanius, Heer., xlvyi. 1. 

§ Kusebius, ii. 25; cf. Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p.211 anm 
1; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 215 f.; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., i. p. 351 f., p. 355 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra Can. recept. 


Fasce., iv. p. 6 ff. 
7 De Vir. IIl., 2. 
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the Antilegomena, or merely doubtful books of the New 
‘Testament, along with the Apocalypse of John.? Euse- 
bius bears testimony to the value attached to it by the 
Jewish Christians,? and indeed he says of the Ebionites 
that, “only making use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, they consider the rest of but small value.”* In 
such repute was this Gospel amongst the earliest Christian 
communities, that it was generally believed to be the 
original of the Greek Gospel of Matthew. Irenzeus states 
that the Ebionites used solely the Gospel according to 
Matthew and reject the Apostle Paul, asserting that he 
was an apostate from the law.* We know from state- 
ments regarding the Ebionites® that this Gospel could not 
have been our Gospel according to Matthew, and besides, 
both Clement® of Alexandria and Origen’ call it the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Eusebius, however, 
still more clearly identifies it, as we have seen above. 
Repeating the statements of Irenzeus, he says: ‘ These 
indeed (the Ebionites) thought that all the Epistles of 
the Apostle (Paul) should be rejected; calling him an 
apostate from the law; making use only of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, they consider the rest of small 
value.”® Epiphanius calls both the single Gospel of the 
Ebionites and of the Nazarenes the ‘‘ Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,” and also the Gospel according to Matthew,® 
as does also Theodoret.!® Jerome translated the Gospel 


1 Cf. Credner, Zur Gesch. Des Kan., p. 120. 3H. E,, iii. 25. 

3 ebayyedip b€ pdve tH Kal’ ‘EBpaiovs Aceyopévp Xpopevor, Tov ourav 
opixpoy erowdvro Adyov. H. E., iii. 27. 

* Adv. Heer., i. 26, § 2; of. iii. 12, § 7. 

5 Origen, Contta Cels., y. 61; Eusebius, H. E., iii. 27. 

§ Strom., ii. 9, § 45. 

7 In Joh. t. ii. 6 (Op. iv. p. 63 f.), Hom. in Jerem., xv. 4; ef. Hieron., 
in Mich. yii. 6; in Es. xl. 12, De Vir. DL, 2. 8H. E., iii. 27: 

9 Heer., xxx. 3; cf. Heer, xxix, 9, xxx. 14. 10 Heer, Fab., ii. 1. 
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according to the Hebrews both into Greek and Latin,’ 
and it is clear that his belief was that this Gospel, a copy 
of which he found in the library collected at Czesarea by 
the Martyr Pamphilus (f 309), was the Hebrew original 
of Matthew ; and in support of this view he points out 
that it did not follow the version of the LXX. in its 
quotations from the Old Testament, but quoted directly 
from the Hebrew.? ‘An attempt has been made to argue 
that, later, Jerome became doubtful of this view, but it 
seems to us that this is not the case, and certainly 
Jerome in his subsequent writings states that it was 
generally held to be the original of Matthew.* That this 
Gospel was not identical with the Greek Matthew is evi- 
dent both from the quotations of Jerome and others, and 
also from the fact that Jerome considered it worth while 
to translate it twice. If the Greek Gospel had been an 
accurate translation of it, of course there could not have 
been inducement to make another.* As we shall hereafter 


} Evangelium quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebreos, et a me 
nuper in grecum latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et Origenes 
svepe utitur, &c. Hieron., De Vir. Ill. 2,; ef. Adv. Pelag., 1. 

? Porro ipsum hebraicum (Matthzi) habetur usque hodie in Czsariensi 
bibliotheca quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confecit, mihi quoque 
a Nazareis qui in Bercea urbe Syriz hoc yolumine utuntur, describendi 
facultas fuit, in quo animadyertendum, quod ubicunque Evangelista sive 
ex persona Domini Salvatoris veteris Scripture testimoniis utitur, non 
sequatur LXX translatorum aguctoritatem sed hebraicam, &c. &c. De 
Vir. Ill., 3. 

3 In Evangelio juxta Hebraeos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone 
sed hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni se- 
cundum Apostolos, siye ut plerique autumant juxta Mattheeum quod et in 
Ceesariensi habetur Bibliotheca, narrat historia, &c. &c. Hieron., Adv. 
Pelag., iii. 2; cf. Comment. in Esaiw, xi. 2, ad. Matt. xii. 13; cf. Anger, 
Synops. Evv., p. xii. f.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1863, p. 352; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 216; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 
472 f.; Schneckenburger, Ursp. erst. kan. Evy., passim, et 171; Eichhorn, 
Einl. N. T., i. p. 24 ff. 

* Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i, p. 246; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss, 
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see, the belief was universal in the early Church that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. Attempts have 
been made to argue that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was first written in Greek and then translated 
into Hebrew,! but the reasons advanced seem quite 
insufficient and arbitrary,? and it is contradicted by the 
whole tradition of the Fathers. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to enter fully here 
into the question of the exact relation of our canonical 
Gospel according to Matthew to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. It is sufficient for us to point out that we 
meet with the latter before Matthew’s Gospel, and that 
the general opinion of the early church was that it was 
the original of the canonical Gospel. ‘This opinion, as 
Schwegler* remarks, is supported by the fact that tradi- 
tion assigns the origin of both Gospels to Palestine, and 
that both were intended for Jewish Christians and 
exclusively used by them. That the two works, how- 
ever originally related, had by subsequent manipulation 
become distinct, although still amidst much variation 
preserving some substantial affinity, cannot be doubted, 


Theol, 1863, p. 351; Anger, Synops. Evang., p. xii. ff,; Hichhorn, Einl. 
N. T., i. p. 24 ff. 

1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 345 f., 379, 405; cf. Hinl. N. T., i. § 45, p. 89 
De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 102 f.; Delitzsch, Entst. kan. Evv., p. 26 ff. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p, 117; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, p. 406 f. ; 
Paulus, Exeget. Consery., i. p. 143; Theile, Winer’s N. Krit. Journal, i. 
p- 291; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 181; Bleek, Hinl. N, T,, p. 
110 f. 

? Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p, 474 ff. ; Sieffert, Urspr. erst, kan. Evy., 
p. 33; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Ey., p. 139 ff.; Meyer, Kr. ex. 
H’buch iib. Ey, d. Matth., 5 aufl., p. 18 f.; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T,, 
p. 191 f.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 572 ff. ; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
1853-54, p. 42; T'hiersch, Die Kirche im apost. Zeitalter, p. 183 f.; 
Eichhorn, Einl. N, T,, p. 13 ff.; Ebrard, Krit. d, evang. Gesch., p. 778, 
anim. 18, 

8 Das nachap. Zeitalter, i, p, 241, 
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and in addition to evidence already cited we may point 
out that in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, the Gospel 
according to Matthew is said to have 2500 orixou, whilst 
that according to the Hebrews has only 2200.) 

Whether this Gospel formed one of the zoddoi of 
Luke it is not our purpose to inquire, but enough has 
been said to prove that it was one of the most ancient? 
and most valued evangelical works, and to show the 
probability that Justin Martyr, a Jewish Christian living 
amongst those who are known to have made exclusive 
use of this Gospel, may well, hike his contemporary 
Hegesippus, have used the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; and this probability is, as we have seen, greatly 
strengthened by the fact that many of his quotations 
agree with passages which we know to have been con- 
tained in it; whilst, on the other hand, almost all differ 
from our Gospels, presenting generally, however, a 
greater affinity to the Gospel according to Matthew, as 
we might expect, than to the other two. It is clear that 
the title “Gospel according to the Hebrews” cannot have 
been its actual superscription, but merely was a name 
descriptive of the readers for whom it was prepared or 
amongst whom it chiefly circulated, and it is most 
probable that it originally bore no other title than ‘‘ The 


1 Credner, Zar Gesch. das Kanons, p. 120; Gesch. d. N. T. Kan., p. 
243. 

2 Cf. De Wette, Eini. N. T., p. 97, p. 188; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 
i. p. 199; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 409 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 
483; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 40 ff.; Delitzsch, Entst. 
kan. Evv., p. 18 ff.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 215 ff.; Bunsen, 
Bibelwerk, viii. p. 542, 547 f.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 186 ,p. 
345 ff.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 234 ff.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 
99 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 29; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ev. Apocr., 
p. 23 ff.; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 19 ff.; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst- 
kan. Ev., p. 105 ff.; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i., p. 7, p. 18 ff.; Schott, 
Isagoge, p. 8 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 24 ff. 
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Gospel” (76 evayyédvov), to which were added the 
different designations under which we find it known 
amongst different communities." We have already seen 
that Justin speaks of “'‘The Gospel” and seems to refer 
to the *‘ Memoirs of Peter,” both distinguishing appella- 
tions of this Gospel, but there is another of the names 
borne by the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” which 
singularly recalls the “Memoirs of the Apostles,’ by 
which Justin prefers to call his evangelical work. It 
was called the “Gospel according to the Apostles”? 
(evayyéhioy Kata Tovs dmoaTd\ovs), and, in short, com- 
paring Justin’s Memoirs with this Gospel, we find at 
once similarity of contents and even of name.’ 

It is not necessary, however, for the purposes of this 
examination to dwell more fully upon the question as to 
what specific Gospel now no longer extant Justin 
employed. We have shown that there is no evidence 
that he made use of any of our Gospels,* and he cannot, 
therefore, be cited even to prove their existence, and much 
less to attest the authenticity and character of records 
oy Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 202; Baur, Unters. kan. 
Evv., p. 573. 

2 In evangelio juxta Hebreeos quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni 
secundum apostolos, sive, ut plerique autumant, juxta Mattheum. 
Hieron., Ady. Pelag., iii. 2. Of. Origen, Hom. in Luc.; LEpiphanius, 
Heer., xxx. 13; Ambros. in Proem. Com. in Luc.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. 
N. T., p. 216; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 303; Schneckenburger, 
Urspr. erst. kan. Ey., p. 156; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 9 ff., p. 108 f. ; 
Hug, inl. N. T., ii. p. 25 f.; Gieseler, Vers. Entst. schr. Evv., p. 9 ff., 
cf. p. 57 ff.; Reithmayr, Hinl. N. T., 1852, p. 46 f.; Neudecker, Einl. 
N. T., p. 24 ff, 

3 Schwegler rightly remarks that if it can be shown that Justin even 
once made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or any other un- 
canonical source, there is no ground for asserting that he may not always 
have done so. Das nachap. Zeit. i. p. 229 f.; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 
229; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 256. 


* The peculiarities of language of our Synoptic Gospels are entirely 
wanting in Justin. Of, Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 213 f. 
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whose authors he does not once name. On the other 
hand it has been made evident that there were other 
Gospels, now lost but which then enjoyed the highest 
consideration, from which his quotations might have been, 
and probably were, taken. We have seen that Justin’s 
Memoirs of the Apostles contained many facts of Gospel 
history unknown to, or contradictory of, our Gospels, 
which were contained in apocryphal works and in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews; that they contained — 
matter otherwise contradictory to our Gospels, and 
sayings of Jesus not contained in them; and that his 
quotations, although so numerous, systematically vary 
from similar passages in our Gospels. No theory of 
quotation from memory can account for these phenomena, 
and the reasonable conclusion is that Justin did not 
make use of our Gospels, but quoted from another source. 
In no case can the testimony of Justin afford the 
requisite support to the Gospels as records of miracles 
and of a Divine Revelation, 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEGESIPPUS—PAPIAS OF HIERAPOLIS. 


WE now turn to Hegesippus, one of the contemporaries 
of Justin, and, like him, a Palestinian Jewish Christian. 
Most of our information regarding him is derived from 
Eusebius, who, however, fortunately gives rather copious 
extracts from his writings. Hegesippus was born in Pa- 
lestine, of Jewish parents,'and in all probability belonged to 
the primitive community of Jerusalem.? In order to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the state of the Church, 
he travelled widely and came to Rome when Anicetus 
was Bishop. Subsequently he wrote a work of historical 
Memoirs, tropvjpara, in five books, and thus became the 
first ecclesiastical historian of Christianity. This work 
is lost, but portions have been preserved to us by Euse- 
bius, and one other fragment is also extant.? It must 
have been, in part at least, written after the succession of 
Eleutherus to the Roman bishopric (A.D. 177-193), as 
that event is mentioned in the book itself, and his testi- 
mony is allowed by all critics to date from an advanced 
period of the second half of the second century.* 

1 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 22; Oredner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 34; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 136; Hwald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. 
p. 17, anm. 1; Zechler, Das apost. u. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 462; Donald- 
son, Hist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 186. 

2 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 136; Credner, Gesch. N. T. 
Kanon, p. 34. 3 KFusebius, H. E., iv. 22; ef. iy. 11. 

* De Wette, Kinl. N. T., p. 189; Baw’, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 84; 


Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T. p., 290  Credner, Beitraige, i. p. 51; 
Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 77; Hinl. N. T. i. 7.573; Scholten, Het Paulin. 
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The testimony of Hegesippus is of great value, not 
only as that of a man born near the primitive Christian 
tradition, but also as that of an intelligent traveller 
amongst many Christian communities. Eusebius evi- 
dently held him in high estimation as recording the 
unerring tradition of the Apostolic preaching in the most 
simple style of composition,’ and as a writer of authority 
who had “lived during the first succession of the 
Apostles”* (éri ths mpaétns Tov amrocTéhwy ‘yevopmevos 
duadoy7js). Any indications, therefore, which we may 
derive from information regarding him, and from the 
fragments of his writings which survive, must be of 
peculiar importance for. our inquiry. ) 

As might have been expected from a convert from 
Judaism? (zemuorevkas &€€ “EBpaiwv), we find in Hege- 
sippus manifest evidences of general tendency to the 
Jewish side of Christianity. For him, “James, the 
brother of the Lord ” was the chief of the Apostles, and 
he states that he had received the government of the 
Church after the death of Jesus* The account which 
he gives of him is remarkable. “He was consecrated 
from his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor 
strong drink, nor ate he any living thing. A razor 
never went upon his head, he anointed not himself with 
Evangelie, p. 3; Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19 f.; Lechler, Das apost. u. 
nachap. Zeitalter, p. 296, p. 463; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 462, ii. p. 
160; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 183; Ritschl, Entst. 
altkath. Kirche, p. 268; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., p. 17 f.; Tis- 
chendorf, Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 19, anm.1; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
p. 164, p. 57 f.; Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xiii. not. 4, p. xvi.; Horne, 
Introd. to H. S., 12th ed. ed, Tregelles, iv. p. 423; Lardner, Credibility 
&e., Works, i. p. 141. 

thy amhavy trapadoow Tod. dootoAKod Knpvypatos ee NoeGeee ourraget 
ypapis tropynpaticduevos, x.7.. Eusebius, iv. 8. 


2 Kusebius, H. E., ii. 28; cf. Hieron., De Vir. IIl., 22. 
3 Husebius, H. E., iv. 22. 4 Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23. 
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oil, and did not use a bath. He alone was allowed to 
enter into the Holies. For he did not wear woollen 
garments, but linen. And he alone entered into the 
Sanctuary and was found upon his knees praying for the 
forgiveness of the people ; so that his knees became hard 
like a camel’s, through his constant bending and suppli- 
eation before God, and asking for forgiveness for the 
people. In consequence of his exceeding great righteous- 
ness he was called Righteous and ‘ Oblias,’ that is, Pro- 
tector of the people and Righteousness, as the prophets 
declare with regard to him,”! and so on. Throughout the 
whole of his account of James, Hegesippus describes him 
as a mere Jew, and as frequenting the temple, and even 
entering the Holy of Holies as a Jewish High Priest. 
Whether the account be apocryphal or not is of little 
consequence here; it is clear that Hegesippus sees no 
incongruity in it, and that the difference between the 
Jew’ and the Christian was extremely small. The head 
of the Christian community could assume all the duties 
of the Jewish High-Priest,? and his Christian doctrines 
did not offend more than a small party amongst the 
Jews.* 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that his rule 
(xavov) of orthodoxy in the Christian communities 


1 Obros dé ék oidias pntpds aitod dywos jv. Oivoy kal cikepa ovk emer, ovde 
euwvyov ehaye. Zupdv emt riv kehadiy avrod odk avéBn, €datoy odK nAreiWaro, 
kat Badavei ovk éxpnaato, Tovry pdvy efpy eis ra dyia ciorevar. Odd yap 
epeodv epdper, GAA awddvas. Kai pdvos elanpyxero eis tov vady, nipiokerd Te 
keipevos emt Tois ydvact, kal alrovpevos brép Tod Aaod dheru, os dreaKAnkévat Td 
yovata aitod Sixny Kapndov, dia Td del Kdprrew mpookuvodivta TH Oeg, kal 
aireioba deow tH rag. Ava ye Tor Thy trepBodjy THs Sixavootvns adrod, 
exadeito Sixaos kal @BXlas* 6 eat “EAAnMOTI weptox? TOU aod Kat Sixavooivn, 
&s of mpodirat Sndovor rept abrod. Huseb., H. E., ii., 23. 

? Epiphanius also has the tradition that James alone as High Priest once 
a year went into the Holy of Holies. Heor. Ixxviii. 13; cf. 14; xxix. 4, 

3 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. 136 ff., 342 ff. 


- 
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which he visited, was “the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Lord.” Speaking of the result of his observations 
during his travels, and of the succession of Bishops in 
Rome, he says: “The Corinthian Church continued in 
the true faith until Primus was Bishop of Corinth. I 
conversed with them on my journey to Rome, and stayed 
many days with the Corinthians, during which time we 
strengthened each other in true doctrine. Arrived in 
Rome I composed the succession until Anicetus, whose 
deacon was Eleutherus. After Anicetus succeeded Soter, 
and afterwards Eleutherus. But in every succession, 
and in every city, that prevails which the Law, and the 
Prophets, and the Lord enjoin.”* The test of true 
doctrine (6p0ds Aéyos) with Hegesippus as with Justin, 
therefore, is no New Testament Canon, which does not 
yet exist for him, but the Old Testament, the only Holy 
Scriptures which he acknowledges, and the words of 
the Lord himself,? which, as in the case of Jewish Chris- 
tians like Justin, were held to be established by and in 
direct conformity with the Old Testament.* He care- 
fully transmits the unerring tradition of apostolic 
preaching (rv drhav7n tapddoow Tov amroaToKod Knpvy- 
patos), but he knows nothing of any canonical series 
even of apostolic epistles. 

The care with which Eusebius searches for every trace 
of the use of the books of the New Testament in early 
writers, and his anxiety to produce any evidence concern- 
ing their authenticity, render his silence upon the subject 


1 EFusebius, H. E., iv. 22. 

2 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19 f.; Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, 
p. 76 ff.; Beitrage, i. p. 51 ; Ritschl, Entst. altkath. Kirche, p. 268; Reuss, 
Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 290; &chwegler, Dasnachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 
206 f., 288 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 462. 

3 Oredner, Beitrige, i. p. 30, p. 33. 
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almost as important as his distinct utterance when 
speaking of such a man as Hegesippus. Now, while 
Eusebius does not assert that Hegesippus refers to any 
of our Canonical Gospels or Epistles, he very distinctly 
states that the Gospel of which Hegesippus made use in 
his writings was that “according to the Hebrews” (é& 
te Tov Ka’ “EBpaious evayyediov . . .-. Twa TiOnow), 
and when he adds, “‘ And other things he records as from 
unwritten Jewish tradition,’! and then mentions the 
Proverbs of Solomon and certain apocrypha, Eusebius 
shows that he has sought and here details all the sources 
from which Hegesippus quotes, or regarding which he 
expresses opinions. It may be well, however, to give his 
remarks in a consecutive form. “He sets forth some 
matters from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and 
the Syriac, and particularly from the Hebrew language, 
showing that he was a convert from among the Hebrews, 
and other things he records as from unwritten Jewish 
tradition. And not only he, but also Irenzeus, and the 
whole body of the ancients, called the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon: Wisdom including every virtuous precept. And 
regarding the so-called Apocrypha, he states that some 
of them had been forged in his own time by certain 
heretics.” ? 

It is certain that Eusebius, who quotes with so much 
care the testimony of Papias, a man of whom he speaks 
disparagingly, regarding the Gospels and the Apocalypse, 

1 Kal dra Se ws dv && "lovdaixijs dypagov mapaddcews pynpoveder. Luseb., 
SB ry 22s 

2"Ex te Tov Kad’ ‘EBpaiovs edayyeXiov kal Tod Suptakod Kal iSiws Exris “EBpaidos 
Suarexrov twa tiOnow, éupaivey é& ‘EBpaiwy éavrdv meriotevkévar’ kat da be 
ws dy e& “lovdaixns dypapov rapadécews pynpovever, ov pdvos S€ otros, dAAa Kat 
Eipnvaios kai 6 ras Tév apyxalwy xopds, mavdperov cotpiay Tas Sokopavos mapot- 
pias Exddovv. Kaimept ray Aeyopever S€ aroxpipor diadapBaver, éri rev aitod 
xpoverv mpds Tey aiperixoy dvareradoba Twa Tovtev iorope. H. E., iv. 22. 
VOL. I. FF 
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would not have neglected to have availed himself of the 
evidence of Hegesippus, for whom he has so much 
respect, had that writer furnished him with any oppor- 
tunity, and there can be no doubt that he exclusively 
made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
together with unwritten tradition.’ In the passage 
regarding the Gospel according to the Hebrews, as even 
Lardner? conjectures, the text of Eusebius is in all pro- 
bability confused, and he doubtless said what Jerome 
later found to be the fact, that “the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews is written in the Chaldaic and Syriac (or 
Syro-Chaldaic) language, but with Hebrew characters.”* 
It is in this sense that Rufinus translates it. It may not 
be inappropriate to point out that fragments of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which have been pre- 
served, show the same tendency to give some pre-emi- 
nence to James amongst the Apostles which we observe 
in Hegesippus.* It has been argued by a few that the 
words, “ and regarding the so-called Apocrypha, he states 
that some of them had been forged in his own times by 
certain heretics,’ are contradictory to his attributing 
authority to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or at 
least that they indicate some distinction amongst Chris- 
tians between recognized and apocryphal works. The 
apocryphal works referred to, however, are clearly Old 


1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 206 f.; Credner, Gesch. N. T. 
Kanon, p. 35, p. 143; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 57 f., p. 132 f., p. 164; 
cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 42; cf. 
Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xiil., note 4. 

2 Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 144. 

3 In Evangelio juxta Hebreeos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone 
sed hebraicis literis scriptum est, &c. Ady. Pelag., iii. 1. 

4 Cf. Hieron., De Vir. Ill, 2; cf. Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 398, 406 f. ; 
Neander, Pflanzung d. chr. Kirche, p. 430, anm. 2. : 
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Testament Apocrypha.’ The words are introduced by 
the statement that Hegesippus records matters “as from 
unwritten Jewish tradition,’ and then proceeds, “and 
not only he, but also Irenzeus and the whole body of the 
ancients, called the Proverbs of Solomon, Wisdom includ- 
ing every virtuous precept.”” Then follow the words, 
“And with regard to the so-called Apocrypha,” &c., &c., 
evidently passing from the work just mentioned to the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, several of which stand also 
in the name of Solomon, and it is not improbable that 
amongst these were included the Ascensio Ksave and the 
Apocalypsis Elie, to which is referred a passage which 
Hegesippus, in a fragment preserved by Photius,? 
strongly repudiates. As Hegesippus does not mention 
any canonical work of the New Testament, but takes as 
his rule of faith the Law, the Prophets, and the words of 
the Lord as he finds them in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, quotes also Jewish tradition and discusses 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the only possible conclusion at 
which we can reasonably arrive is that he spoke of Old 
Testament Apocrypha. Had he spoken of New Testa- 
ment Apocrypha, there cannot bea doubt that Eusebius 
must have recorded his recognition of New Testament 
Canonical works implied in such a distinction, and also 
his repudiation of New Testament Apocrypha regarding 
which he so carefully collects information. 

We must now see how far in the fragments of the 
works of Hegesippus which have been preserved to us 
there are references to assist our inquiry. In his account 


1 Even Canon Westcott admits: ‘‘ There is indeed nothing to show dis- 
tinctly that he refers to the apocryphal books of the New Testament, but 
there is nothing to limit his words to the Old.” On the Canon, p. 184, 


2 Bibl., 232; ef. Routh, Reliq. Sacree, 1846, i. p. 281 f. 
FF 2 
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of certain surviving members of the family of Jesus, 
who were brought before Domitian, Hegesippus says : 
“For Domitian was as much afraid of the appearance 
of the Christ as Herod.”? It has been argued that this 
may be an allusion to the massacre of the children by 
Herod related in Matt. 1., more especially as it is not 
absolutely certain that the parallel account to that con- 
tained in the first two chapters of the first Gospel existed 
in the oldest forms of the Gospel according to the 
. Hebrews. But if it be doubtful whether some forms 
of that Gospel contained the two opening chapters of 
Matthew,? it is certain that Jerome found them in the 
version which he translated, a fact which is proved by 
his quotations from it regarding events recorded in these 
two chapters. This argument, therefore, has no weight 
whatever. 

The principal passages which apologists* adduce as 
references to our Gospels occur in the account which 
Hegesippus gives of the martyrdom of James the Just. 
The first of these is the reply which James is said to 
have given to the Scribes and Pharisees : “ Why do ye 
ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He sits in 
heaven on the right hand of great power, and is about to 
come on the clouds of heaven.”® ‘This is compared with 


1 éoBeiro yap thy mapovotay Tod Xpiotov, os Kat “Hpwdns. Euseb., H. E., 
iii. 20. 

2 Epiphanius, Heer., xxix. 9; Hilyenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1863, 
p. 354. 

* Hieron., De Vir. Ill., 8, Comm. ad Matt. ii. 6, xii. 13, ad Es. xi. 1; 
ad Habac., iii. 3; cf. De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 102 f.; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zeit., i. p. 238; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 42. 

Westcott, On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. 

* Tipe érepwrare rept.’ Inaov Tod viod tod avOpamov; Kat aitis KdOnra ev TE 
ovpavg Ex defy ths peyadns Suvdpews, cal peAree Epyeo Oar Emi Tay vepehay TOU 
otpavod. LEuseb., H. E., ii. 23. 
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Matt. xxvi. 64: “ From this time ye shall see the Son of 
Man coming on the clouds of heaven.”? It is not 
necessary to point out the variations between these two 
passages, which are obvious, and it must be apparent 
that an argument must indeed be weak which in such a 
matter rests upon mere similarities. If we had not the 
direct intimation that Hegesippus made use of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which no doubt con- 
tained this passage, it would be apparent that a man 
who valued tradition so highly might well have derived 
this and other passages from that source. This is pre- 
cisely one of those sayings which were most current in 
the early Church, whose hope and courage were sustained 
amid persecution and suffering by such Chiliastic expecta- 
tions, with which according to the apostolic injunction 
they comforted each other.? In any case the words do 
not agree with the passage in the first Gospel, and as we 
have already established, even perfect agreement would 
not under the circumstances be sufficient evidence that 
the quotation is from that Gospel, and not from another ; 
but with such discrepancy, without any evidence what- 
ever that Hegesippus knew anything of our Gospels, but 
on the contrary with the knowledge that he made use of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, we must decide 
that any such passages must be derived from it and not 
from our Gospels. 

It is scareely necessary to say anything regarding the 
phrase : “for we and all the people testify that thou art 
just and that thou respectest not persons.”* Canon 

1 dn dpte dere roy vidy Tod avOpwrov Kabnwevor ex SeEvdy rhs Svvdpews Kat 
epxdpevov emt rev vepeddy rod odpavod. Matt. xxvi, 64, 
2 1 Thess, iv, 18, 


- a ~ by 
3 ‘Hyeis yap paprupodper cot kai mas 6 Aads, Gre Sixawos ef, Kai bre rpdawmov 


ad AapBaveis, K.TA, Euseb., H.E., 1. 28. 
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Westcott points out that kat ob ayBdvers tpdcwrov 
only occurs in Luke xx. 21, and Galatians ii. 6 ;! but 
the similarity of this single phrase, which is not given as 
a quotation, but in a historical form put into the mouth 
of those who are addressing James, cannot for a moment 
be accepted as evidence of a knowledge of Luke. The 
episode of the tribute money is generally ascribed to the 
oldest form of the Gospel history, and although the 
other two Synoptics? read Bdézeus for Nap Bdveis, there is 
no ground for asserting that many of the zoddot who 
preceded Luke did not use the latter form, and as little 
for asserting that it did not so stand in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. The employment of the same 
expression in the Epistle, moreover, at once deprives the 
Gospel of any individuality in its use. 

Hegesippus represents the dying James as kneeling 
down and praying for those who were stoning him: “ I 
beseech (thee) Lord God Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do” (Ilapaxaho, kipue Océ warep, 
ades avTois’ ov yap oldact Ti ToLovow).* This is compared 
with the prayer which Luke* puts into the mouth of 
Jesus on the cross: “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do” (IIdrep, ades advrots* od yap oidacw 
Ti Tovovow), and it is assumed from this partial coinci- 
dence that Hegesippus was acquainted with the third of 
our canonical Gospels. We are surprised to see an able 
and accomplished critic like Hilgenfeld adopting such a 
conclusion without either examination or argument of any 
kind.® Such a deduction is totally unwarranted by the 


1 On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. 2 Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 14. 

* Euseb., H. E., ii. 23. 4 xxiii. 34. 

® Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1863, p. 354, p. 360, anm. 1; Die Evy. 
Justin’s, p. 369; Der Kanon, p. 28. In each of these places the bare asser- 
tion is made, and the reader is referred to the other passages. In fact 
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facts of the case, and if the partial agreement of a 
passage in such a Father with a historical expression in 
a Gospel which alone out of many previously existent 
has come down to us can be considered evidence of the 
acquaintance of the Father with that particular Gospel, 
the function of criticism is at an end. 

It may here be observed that the above passage of 
Luke xxiii. 34 is omitted altogether from the Vatican 
MS. and Codex D (Bezze), and it is erased from the 
Codex Sinaiticus, in which its position is of a very doubt- 
ful character. The Codex Alexandrinus which contains 
it omits the word warep.' Luke’s Gospel was avowedly? 
composed after many other similar works were already 
in existence, and we know from our Synoptics how 
closely such writings often followed each other, and 
drew from the same sources.* If any historical character 
is conceded to this prayer of Jesus it is natural to 
suppose that it must have been given in at least some 
of these numerous Gospels which have unfortunately 
perished. No one could reasonably assert that our third 
Gospel is the only one which ever contained the passage. 
It would be preposterous to affirm, for instance, that it 
did not exist in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which Hegesippus employed. On the supposition that 
the passage is historical, which apologists at least will not 
dispute, what could be more natural or probable than that 


there is merely a circle of references to mere unargued assumptions. 
Bunsen (Bibelwerk, viii. p. 543) repeats the assertion of Hilgenfeld, and 
refers to the passages above, where, however, as we have stated, no 
attempt whatever is made to establish the truth of the assumption. Of. 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19; Het Paulin. Evangelie, p. 3. 

1 The Clementine Homilies give the prayer of Jesus : Idrep, aes abrois 
ras dpaptias airy, x.t.A. Hom., xi. 20. 2i, 1. 

8 The passage we are scnipidoring was certainly not an original addition 
by the author of our present third gospel, but was derived from earlicr 
sources. ‘Cf. Hwald, Die drei ersten Eyy., p. 150. 
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such a prayer, “ emanating from the innermost soul of 
Jesus,”? should have been adopted under similar cireum- 
stances by James his brother and successor, who certainly 
could not have derived it from Luke. ‘The tradition of 
such words, expressing so much of the original spirit of 
Christianity, setting aside for the moment written 
Gospels, could scarcely fail to have remained fresh in the 
mind of the early Church, and more especially in the 
primitive community amongst whom they were uttered, 
and of which Hegesippus was himself a later member ; 
and they would certainly have been treasured by one 
who was sq careful a collector and transmitter of “the. 
unerring tradition of the apostolic preaching.” No saying 
is more likely to have been preserved by tradition, both 
from its own character, brevity, and origin, and from the 
circumstances under which it was uttered, and there can 
be no reason for limiting it amongst written records to 
Luke’s Gospel. The omission of the prayer from very 
important codices of Luke further weakens the claim of 
that Gospel to the passage. Beyond these general con- 
siderations, however, there is the important and undoubted 
fact that the prayer which Hegesippus represents James 
as uttering does not actually agree with the prayer of 
Jesus in the third Gospel. So far from proving the use 
of Luke, therefore, this merely fragmentary and partial 
agreement, on the contrary, rather proves that he did not 
know that Gospel, for on the supposition of his making 
use of the third Synoptic at all for such a purpose, and 
merely fabricating a prayer for his hero, why did he not 
give the prayer as he found it in Luke? 

We have still to consider a fragment of Hegesippus 


“1 «Ganz aus dem innersten Geiste Je:us’ geschopft.” Eua’d, Die 
drei erst. Kyy., p. 361, 
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preserved to us by Stephanus Gobarus, a learned mono- 
physite of the sixth century, which reads as follows: 
“That the good things prepared for the righteous neither 
eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor have they entered into 
the heart of man. Hegesippus, however, an ancient and 
apostolic man, how moved I know not, says in the 
fifth book of his Memoirs that these words are vainly 
spoken, and that those who say these things give the lie 
to the divine writings and to the Lord saying: ‘ Blessed 
are your eyes that see, and your ears that hear,” &c. 
(Maxdpior of dfOadpol tuadv ot Bdérovtes, Kal Ta OTA 
tuav Ta akovovta, Kat Ta E&js).1 We have here an 
expression of the strong prejudice against the Apostle 
Paul and his teaching which continued for so long to 
prevail amongst Jewish Christians, and which is apparent 
in many writings of that period? ‘The quotation of 
Paul, 1 Corinthians i. 9, differs materially from the 
Septuagint version of the passage in Isaiah lxiv. 4, and, 
as we have seen, the same passage quoted by ‘“ Clement 
of Rome,’’® differs both from the version of the LX.X. and 
from the Epistle, although closer to the former. Jerome 
however found the passage in the apocryphal work called 
“ Ascensio Isaize,”* and Origen, Jerome, and others like- 
wise ascribe it to the “ Apocalypsis Eh.”® This, how- 
ever, does not concern us here, and we have merely 
to examine the “saying of the Lord,” which Hegesippus 
opposes to the passage ; “Blessed are your eyes that see 


1 Photius, Bibl, Cod., 232, col. 893. 

2 Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 84 ff.; Paulus, i. p. 252 ff., ii. p. 
111 f.; Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 35 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeitalter, i. p. 173 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 132 f., p. 57 f., 164 f.; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19 f.; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 28 f. 

8 Kp. ad Corinth. xxxiy. * Comm. Es., lxiy. 4. 

° Cf. Cotelerius, Patr. Apost., in notis ad Constit. Apost., vi. 16. 
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and your ears that hear.” This is compared with Matt. 
xiii. 16, ‘But blessed are your eyes, for they see, and 
your ears, for they hear” (spar d€ paxdpror ot 6hOadpot 
6Tt Bdérovew, Kal TA @Ta Vuav OTL akovovow), and also 
with Luke x. 23, “ Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see,” &c. We nced not point out that the 
saying referred to by Hegesippus, whilst conveying the 
same sense as that in the two Gospels, differs as 
materially from them both as they do from each other, 
and as we might expect a quotation taken from a dif- 
ferent though kindred source, like the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, to do. The whole of the passages which 
we have examined, indeed, exhibit the same natural 
variation. 

We have already referred to the expressions of Hege- 
sippus regarding the heresies in the early Church: 
“From these have sprung the false Christs, and false 
prophets, and false apostles who have divided the unity 
of the Church by introducing evil doctrines concerning 
God and his Christ.”". We have shown how this recalls 
quotations in Justin of sayings of Jesus foreign to our 
Gospels, in common with similar expressions in the 
Clementine MHomilies,? Apostolic Constitutions,? and 
Clementine Recognitions,* and we need not discuss the 
matter further. This community of reference in a circle 
known to have made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, to matters foreign to our Synoptics, furnishes 
collateral illustration of the influence of that Gospel. 

Tischendorf, who so eagerly searches for every trace, 
real or imaginary, of the use of our Gospels and of the 
existence of a New Testament Canon, passes over in 


1 Huseb., H. E., 1¥. 22. 2 xvi. 21. 
3 vi, 18, cf. 18. *-1Ve ots 
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silence, with the exception of a short note’ devoted to 
the denial that Hegesippus was opposed to Paul, this 
first writer of Christian Church history, whose evidence, 
could it have been adduced, would have been so valuable. 
He does not pretend that Hegesippus made use of the 
Canonical Gospels, or knew of any other Holy Scriptures 
than those of the Old Testament, and, on the other 
hand, he does not mention that he possessed, and quoted 
from, the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Nothing is 
more certain than the fact that, in spite of the oppor- 
tunity for collecting information afforded him by his 
travels through so many Christian communities for the 
express purpose of such inquiry, Hegesippus did not find 
any New Testament Canon, or that such a rule of faith 
did not yet exist in Rome in A.D. 160-170.? There is no 
evidence whatever to show that Hegesippus recognized 
any other evangelical work than the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, as the source of his knowledge, together 
with tradition, of the words of the Lord.* 


’ Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 19. 

2 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 57 f.; Credner, Gesch N. T. Kanon, p. 
76 ff. ; Beitrige, i. p. 51; Scholten, Die “alt. Zeugnisse, Ig; Ritschl, Entst. 
altk. Kirche: p- 268 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1. D. 206 f., 238 f., 
343 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 290; cf. Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 154. 

3 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 206; Credner, Gesch. N. T. 
Kanon, p. 34, p. 143. 
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2. 


THE testimony of Papias is of great interest and 
importance in connection with our inquiry, inasmuch as 
he is the first ecclesiastical writer who mentions the 
tradition that Matthew and Mark composed written 
records of the life and teaching of Jesus ; but no question 
has been more continuously contested than that of the 
identity of the works to which he refers with our actual 
Canonical Gospels. Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia! in the first half of the second century, and is 
said to have suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius 
about A.D. 164-167.2 About the middle of the second 
century * he wrote a work in five books, entitled 
“ Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles” * (Aoyiwy kupraxov 
e€yynots), which, with the exception of a few fragments 
preserved chiefly to us by Eusebius and Irenzus, is 
unfortunately, no longer extant. This work was less 
based on written records of the teaching of Jesus than 
on that which Papias had been able to collect from 
tradition,® which he considered more authentic, for, like 

1 Eusebius, H. E., iii., 36, 39; raid De Vir. Ill., 18. 

2 Chron. Pasch., i. 481. 

3 Anger, Synops.- Evv., p. xiii. n. 4; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 94 f.; 
Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 97; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. Matth. Ev., 
p. 8, p. 10; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 226, anm. 1; Guericke, H’buch 
Kirchengesch., p. 204, anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 344; 
Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 248; Nicolas, Etudes crit. N. T., p. 16, 
note 2; Jenan, Vie de Jésus, xiii"’. ed. p. li.; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., 
p- 240; Thiersch, Versuch, p. 438 ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u, 8. w., 
p. 105, p. 113; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, 1870, p. 548, Der Ursprung, 
p- 59, p. 163; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 60, note 1; Weizsdcker, Unters. iib. 
d. evang. Gesch., p. 27; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 222; Zahn, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 668. 4 Euseb., H. E., iii. 39. 

5 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 23 f.; Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 27 f. ; Bleek, 


Finl. N. T., p. 94; Steitz, Theol. Stud. u. Kiit, 1868, p. 67 ff. ; Weczsdcker, 
Evang. Gesch., p. 27 f.; Zahn, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 673 f. 
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his contemporary Hegesippus, Papias avowedly prefers 
tradition to any written works with which he was 
acquainted. In the preface to his book he himself 
stated: “I shall not hesitate to set beside my interpre- 
tations all that I rightly learnt from the Presbyters, and 
rightly remembered, earnestly testifying to its truth. 
For I have not, like the multitude, delighted in those who 
spoke much, but in those who taught the truth, nor in 
those who recorded alien commandments, but in those 
who recall those delivered by the Lord to faith, and 
which come from truth itself. If it happened that any 
one came who had followed the Presbyters, I inquired 
‘minutely after the words of the Presbyters, what Andrew 
or what Peter said, or what Philip or what Thomas or 
James, or what John or Matthew, or what any other of 
the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion and the 
Presbyter John, the disciples of the Lord say, for I held 
that what was to be derived from books was not so 
profitable as that from the living and abiding voice (of 
tradition)” ! Ov yap 7a ék Tav BiBdiov tocodrdrv pe 
adehew trehdpBavov, ocov Ta Tapa Léans dovyns Kal 
pevovons). It is clear from this that, even if Papias 
knew any of our Gospels, he attached little or no value 
to them,” and that he knew absolutely nothing of 
Canonical Scriptures of the New Testament.* His work 


1 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 39. 

2 With reference to this last sentence of Papias, Tischendorf asks : 
‘‘ What books does he refer to here, perhaps our Gospels? According 
to the expression this is not impossible, but from the whole character of 
the book in the highest degree improbable.” (Wann wurden, u. 8. w., 
p. 109.) We know little or nothing of the ‘‘ whole character”’ of the book, 
and what we do know is contradictory to our Gospels. The natural and 
only reasonable course is to believe the express declaration of Papias, 
more especially as it is made, in this instance, as a prefatory statement of 
his belief. 

3 Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 537, Das Markus Evang., p. 191 f.; 
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was evidently intended to furnish a more complete col- 
lection of the discourses of Jesus from oral tradition 
than any previously existing, with his own expositions, 
and this is plainly indicated by his own words, and by 
the title of his work, Aoyiwv xupiaxar é&pynors.' 

The most interesting part of the work of Papias which 
is preserved to us is that relating to Matthew and 
Mark. After stating that Papias had inserted in his 
book accounts of Jesus given by Aristion, of whom 
nothing is known, and by the Presbyter John, Eusebius 
proceeds to extract a tradition regarding Mark com- 
municated by the latter. There has been much contro- 
versy as to the identity of the Presbyter John, some 
affirming him to have been the Apostle,? but the great 
majority of critics deciding that he was a totally different 
person.* Irenzeus, who, sharing the Chiliastic opinions of 


Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 23f., 31 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 468; 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 334f.; Der Kanon, p. 13 ff., 
p- 20, p. 147; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 249 ff.; Gieseler, Entst. 
schr. Evv., p. 171 f., 178 ff., 199; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 235, 
anm., 1; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 15 ff., 20 ff., 30 f.; Renan, Vie de 
Jésus, xiii™ ed. p. h., p. liv. f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15 ff. ; 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 176, p. 164; cf. Tischendorf, Wann wurden u. s. w., 
p. 102, p. 109 f. 

1 Oredner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 27 f. 

2 Grabe, Spicil. Patr., nu. p. 17; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 30, 
amn. 2; Klostermann, Das Markusevang., p. 326; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. 
f. das Ey. Johann., 1866, p. 110 ff.; Routh, Reliq. Sacrze,i. p. 22f.; Zahn, 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 665. ; 

3 Bleek, Eiml. N. T., p. 95; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 69; Davidson, 
Intro. N. T., i. p. 314; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. kan. Evv.,p. 8; Ebrard, 
Wiss. krit. ev. Gesch., p. 707, anm. 2, p. 786; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
1849, p. 205, Gesch. Volkes Isr., vi. p. 169 ff., vil. p. 226, anm.1; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Evangelien, p. 339 f., Der Kanon, p. 13, p. 214,anm.1; Nicolas, 
Et. cr. N. T., p. 14 f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 175 ff.; Steitz, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 71 ff.; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 241; 
Schott, authen. d. kan. Ev. n. Matth., 1837, p. 87; Weizséicker, Unters. 
iib. evang. Gesch., p. 28 f., anm. 2; Westcott, on the Canon, p. 59, and 
note 5; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 57; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Ev. Matth., 
5 aufl. p. 4; cf. Guericke, Gesammtg., p. 147 f., anm. 3; Renan, Vie de 
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Papias, held him in high respect, boldly calls him “the 
hearer of John” (meaning the Apostle) “and a companion 
of Polycarp” (6 *Iwévvov pév axovatis, TodvKdprov dé 
ératpos yeyoves);' but this is expressly contradicted by 
Eusebius, who points out that, in the preface to his book, 
Papias by no means asserts that he was himself a hearer 
of the Apostles, but merely that he received their doctrines 
from those who had personally known them;' and after 
making the quotation from Papias which we have given 
above, he goes on to point out that the name of John is 
twice mentioned, once together with Peter, James, and 
Matthew, and the other Apostles, ‘‘ evidently the Evan- 
gelist,’ and the other John he mentions separately, 
ranking him amongst those who are not Apostles, and 
placing Aristion before him, distinguishing him clearly 
by the name of Presbyter.? He further refers to the 
statement of the great Bishop of Alexandria, Dionysius,* 
that at Ephesus there were two tombs, each bearing the 
name of John, thereby leading to the inference that there 
were two men of the name.* There can be no doubt 
that Papias himself in the passage quoted mentions two 
persons of the name of John, distinguishing the one from 
the other, and classing the one amongst the Apostles and 
the other after Aristion, an unknown “ disciple of the 
Lord,” and, but for the phrase of Irenzeus, so character- 
istically uncritical and assumptive, there probably never 
would have been any doubt raised as to the meaning of 
the passage. The question is not of importance to us, 


Jésus, xiii™? ed. p. xi., p. xxii. note 1; Hengstenberg, Die Offenbarung 
Joh. ii. 2, p. 101 ff. ; Léicke, Einl. Offenb. Joh., 2 aufl. ii. p. 540 fff. 

1 Ady. Heer., v. 38, § 4; Husebius, H. E., iii. 39. 

2 Euseb., H. E., iii. 89; cf. Hieron., De Vir. Ill., 18. 

3 7b., H. E., vii. Proem. 

4 [b., vii. 25; cf. Hieron., De Vir. Il., 9. 
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and we may leave it, with the remark that a writer who 
suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius, c. a-D. 165, 
can scarcely have been a hearer of the Apostles.’ 

The account which the Presbyter John is said to have 
given of Mark’s Gospel is as follows: “‘ And the Pres- 
byter also said: Mark having become the interpreter of 
Peter, wrote accurately what he remembered, though he 
did not arrange in order the things which were either 
said or done by Christ. For he was neither a hearer of 
the Lord, nor followed him; but afterwards, as I said, 
accompanied Peter, who adapted his teaching to the 
occasion, and not as making a consecutive record of the 
discourses of the Lord. Mark, therefore, did not do 
wrong in thus writing down some things as he remem- 
_ bered them. For of one point he was careful, to omit 
none of the things which he heard, and not to narrate 
any of them falsely.’ These facts Papias relates con- 
cerning Mark.”* The question to decide is, whether the 
work here described is our Canonical Gospel or not. 

The first point in this account is the statement that 
Mark was the interpreter of Peter (Eppnvev77js Iezpov). 
Was he merely the secretary of the Apostle writing in a 
manner from his dictation, or does the passage mean 
that he translated the Aramaic narrative of Peter into 
Greek ?* The former is the more probable supposition 

1 Ewald, Gesch. Volkes Isr., vil. p. 226,anm.1; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden u. s. w., p. 105. 
* “Kai rou 6 mpeoBurepos heye. Mapxos per épunrevrys Lezpov yevoperos, 
Goa éurnpivevoer, axpiBas Eypryer, ov per ror Tafa 1a imo Tov Xpuorov 7 
Reser A Mpepece te, OSs ag fever toe Renee Mate Benen es © re, 
torepoy d€, &s Ehyr, Ietpe, bs mpos Tas xpsias emoutro tas diSacnahias, cd a 
Sone ciorakw réy xupwaxéy rowiperos hoyiar, So re vider jpapre Mépxos, ovres 
Ema ypmyas os axcprqpivevce. “Eris yap exoujcaro mporour, tou prder by 
feeae Snence, 7) Yetourbai m1 €y aitois.” Tavra per ov» ioropyra TH Mania 


wepi Tou Mapxov. Euaseb.. H. E., iii. 39. 
* Most critics agree to the former, but the following assert the latter : 
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and that which is most generally adopted, but the 
question is not material here. The connection of Peter 
with the Gospel according to Mark was generally 
affirmed in the early Church, as was also that of Paul 
with the third Gospel,’ with the evident purpose of 
claiming apostolic origin for all the Canonical Gospels.? 
Irenzeus says: “ After their decease (Peter and Paul), 
Mark the interpreter of Peter delivered to us in writing 
that which had been preached by Peter.”* Eusebius 
quotes a similar tradition from Clement of Alexandria, 
embellished however with further particulars. He says: 
“. , . . The cause for which the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark was written was this: When Peter. had 
publicly preached the word at Rome, and proclaimed the 
Gospel by the spirit, many who were present requested 
Mark, as he had followed him from afar, and remem- 
bered what he had said, to write down what he had 
spoken ; and when he had composed the Gospel, he 
gave it to those who had required it of him; which 
when Peter knew he neither hindered nor encouraged 
it.”* Tertullian repeats the same tradition. He says: 
“ And the Gospel which Mark published may be affirmed 
Volkmar, Aninerk. z. Credner’s Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p.:136, Geschichts- 
treue Theol., 1858, p. 47 ff.; Valesius, Not. ad Euseb., H. E., iii. 39; 
Bertholdt, Einl. A. u. N. T., iii, p. 1280. 

1 Trenceus, Ady. Heer., iii. 1; cf. Husebius, H. E., v. 8; Tertullian, Adv. 
Mare., iv. 5; Origen, ap, Huseb., H. E., vi. 25; Husebius, H. E. iii. 4 ; 
FTieron., De Vir. Ill., 7. 2 Of. Tertullian, Ady. Marc., iv. 5. 

3 Mera 8€ tiv Tovrwv e£o8ov, Mdpxos 6 pabyris Kai éppnvevtns Herpov, kai 
-aitos Ta td Hérpou xnpvocdpeva éyypapes jpiv mapadédoxe. Ady. Heer., iii. 
1,§1; Huseb., H. E., v. 8. 

* To dé xara Mdpxov ravrny €oxnxévat Thy oikovopiay. Tod TMérpov dnpocia ev 
‘Popy knpvEavros Toy Adyor, kal TIvedpare rd ebayyéAwy éeLeumdvtos, tods mapdyras 
modXovs dvras mapaxahéoa Tov Mdpxoy, ws dv dxoovOneavra abt@ mébp aber Kai 
pepynpevov Tov hexOertwr, dvaypaat Ta elpnuéva’ roueavra 8é Td ebayyéduor, 
petadovvat Tois Seopévois abrov. “Omep émvyvévra tov Tlérpov, mpotpentixas 


pyre kodvoa pyre mpotpeparba. Euseb., H. E., vi. 14. 
VoL. I. aa 
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to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was . .. . 
for it may rightly appear that works which disciples 
publish are of their masters.”! We have it again from 
Origen: “The second (Gospel) is according to Mark, 
written as. Peter directed him.’”’? Eusebius gives a more 
detailed and advanced version of the same tradition. 
“So much, however, did the effulgence of piety illumi- 
nate the minds of those (Romans) who heard Peter, that 
it did not content them to hear but once, nor to receive 
only the unwritten doctrine of the divine teaching, but 
they in every way entreated Mark, whose Gospel we 
have, as the’ companion of Peter, that he should leave 
them a written record of the doctrine thus orally con- 
veyed. Nor did they cease their entreaties until they 
had persuaded the man, and thus became the cause of 
the writing of the Gospel called according to Mark. 
They say, moreover, that the Apostle (Peter) having 
become aware, through revelation to him of the Spirit, of 
what had been done, was delighted with the ardour of 
the men, and ratified the work in order that it might be 
read in the churches. This narrative is given by Clement 
in the sixth book of his Institutions, whose testimony is 
supported by that of Papias the Bishop of Hierapolis.’’* 


1 Licet et Marcus quod edidit Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus. 
. Capit magistrorum videri, que discipuli promulgarint. Ady. 
Mare., iv. 5, 

® Sevrepov d€ Td Kuta Mapkxor, ws Ieérpos ipyynoato ait@, moucavra. Com- 
ment. in Matt. Huseb., H. E., vi. 25. 

3... rocoto 8 éréaprpev tais Tey axpoatay Tod Iérpov Siavoiats eboeBeias 
héyyos, as pi tH elodwak ixavas exew dpxeioOa axon, unde tH aypdde Tov. 
Geiou knpvypatos SidacxaXia, mapaxAnoect S€ mavroiats Mdpxor, ob 7d evayyehiov 
éperat, axddovboy bvra érpov Aurapnoa, was dv kai dia ypadpns imdprynya tijs 
81a Adyou mapadobeions aitrois Katadeiyyor SidackaXias, 7 mpdrepdy TE aveivat, 7} 
katepyacacOa tiv avdpa, cai taity aitiovs yevéoOar THs Tov heyowévou Kata 
Madpkov evayyehiov ypadpys. Tvdvra de rb mpaxbev baci tov amdaroNor, aroxa- 
Awpartos aitg tod mveipatos, nobnva TH Tav avdpay mpoOvpia. KvpOcai Te Thy 
yoadry eis fvrevéw rais exxAnoias (KAnuns ev Ext@ Toy imotuT@cewy Taparé- 
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The account given by Clement, however, by no means 
contained these details, as we have seen. In his 
“ Demonstration of the Gospel” Eusebius, referring to the 
same tradition, affirms that it was the modesty of Peter 
which prevented his writing a Gospel himself.! Jerome 
almost repeats the preceding account of Eusebius: 
“Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, being 
entreated by the brethren of Rome, wrote a short Gospel 
according to what he had heard from Peter, which when 
Peter heard, he approved, and gave his authority for its 
being read in the Churches, as Clement writes in the 
sixth book of his Institutions,”? &c. Jerome moreover 


_ says that Peter had Mark for an interpreter, “ whose 


Gospel is composed: Peter narrating and he writing” 
(cujus evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente com- 
positum est.*) It is evident that all these writers merely 
repeat with variations the tradition regarding the first 
two Gospels which Papias originated.* Irenzeus dates 
the writing of Mark after the death of Peter and Paul 
in Rome. Clement describes Mark as writing during 
Peter’s life, the Apostle preserving absolute neutrality. 
By the time of Eusebius, however, the tradition has 
acquired new and miraculous elements and a more 
decided character—Peter is made aware of the under- 
taking of Mark through a revelation of the Spirit, and 
instead of being neutral is delighted and lends the work 
the weight of his authority. Eusebius refers to Clement 
and Papias as giving the same account, which they do 
evra ri ioropiav, cvverrtaptupe: 8 ait¢@ Kai 6 ‘lepamroXirns émioKoros évépare 
arias) x.7.A. Huseb., H. E., ii, 15, 

' Demonstr. Evang., iii. 5. ?.De Vir. ILL, 8. 8 Ad Hedib., c. 2. 

* Hug, Kinl. N. T., ii. § 8—12; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 237, 
anm. 1; Baur, Das Markus Evang., 1851, p. 129; Cellérier, Introd. au 


N. T., p. 234 f, 
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not, however, and Jerome merely repeats the story of 
Eusebius without naming him, and the tradition which 
he had embellished thus becomes endorsed and _per- 
petuated. Such is the growth of tradition ;' it is im- 
possible to overlook the mythical character of the 
information we possess as to the origin of the second 
Canonical Gospel.” 

In a Gospel so epniciotels inspired by Peter as the 
tradition of Papias and of the early Church indicates, 
we may reasonably expect to find unmistakable traces of 
Petrine influence, but on examination it will be seen that 
these are totally wanting.* Some of the early Church 
did not fail to remark this singular discrepancy between 
the Gospel and the tradition of its dependence on Peter, 
and in reply Eusebius adopts an apologetic tone.* For 
instance, in the brief account of the calling of Simon in 
Mark, the distinguishing addition: “ called Peter,” of the 
first Gospel is omitted,* and still more notably the whole 


1 A similar discrepancy of tradition is to be observed as to the place in 
which the Gospel was written, Irenzus and others dating it from Rome, 
and others (as Chrysostom, in Matth. Homil., i.), assigning it to Egypt. 
Indeed some MSS. of the second Gospel have the words éypapy év Atyinro 
in accordance with this tradition as to its origin. Cf. Scholz, Einl. N. T., 


i. p. 201. Various critics have argued for its composition at Rome, - 


Alexandria, and Antioch. We do not go into the discussion as to whether 
Peter ever was in Rome. 

2 Cf. Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 178; Baur, Das Markus Evang., p. 133 ; 
Kichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 589 ff. 

5 Alford, Greek Test., 1868, Proleg. i. p. 34 f.; Baur, Das Markus Evang., 
p. 133 ff., Unters. kan. Evv., p. 539; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 123; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 83; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 602 ff., 610 ff. ; 
Griesbach, Comment. qua Marci Evang. totum e Matth. et Luc. Comm. 
decerpt. esse demonstratur ; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Ey. p. 152 f.; Hilgen- 
feld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 290, anm. 1; Schleiermacher, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 748 ff. ; Storr, Zweck d. ev. Gesch. u. Br. Johann., 
p. 249 ff., 366 ff. ; De Wette, Kinl. N. T., p. 203 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 
p- 227 ff.; Wilcke, Tradition und Mythe, 1837, p. 52 f. 

* Dem. Ey., ui. 3; cf. Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 539; Credner, Einl. 
Not dep. 123, - 5 Of. Mark i. 16, 17; Matt. iv. 18. 
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narrative of the miraculous draught of fishes, which gives 
the event such prominence in the third Gospel. In 
Matthew, Jesus goes into the house of “ Peter” to cure 
his wife’s mother of a fever, whilst in Mark it is “ into 
the house of Simon and Andrew,” the less- honourable 
name being still continued. Matthew commences the 
catalogue of the twelve by the pointed indication : “ The 
first, Simon, who is called Peter,”’ thus giving him pre- 
cedence, whilst Mark merely says: ‘“ And Simon he 
surnamed Peter.”* The important episode of Peter’s 
walking on the sea of the first Gospel® is altogether 
ignored by Mark. The enthusiastic declaration of Peter: 
‘Thou art the Christ,”® is only followed by the chilling 
injunction to tell no one, in the second Gospel,’ whilst 
Matthew not only gives greater prominence to the decla- 
ration of Peter, but gives the reply of Jesus: “ Blessed 
art thou Simon Bar-jona,” &c..—of which Mark knows 
nothing,—and then proceeds to the most important epi- 
sode in the history of the Apostle, the celebrated words 
by which the surname of Peter was conferred upon him: 
“ And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church,” &.® The Gospel 
supposed to be inspired by Peter, however, totally omits 
this most important passage ; as it also does the miracle 
of the finding the tribute money in the fish’s mouth, 
narrated by the first Gospel. Luke states that “ Peter 
and John” are sent to prepare the Passover, whilst Mark 
has only “two disciples ;” 1° and in the account of the 


1 Luke y. 1—11, 2 Mark i. 29. 3 Matt. x. 2. 
4 Mark iu. 16. 5 Matt. xiv. 22—33. 

6 Matt. adds, ‘‘ the son of the living God,” xvi. 16. 

7 Mark viii. 27—30; cf. Bawr, Das Markus Ev., p. 133. 

8 Matt. xvi. 16—19, ® Matt. xviii. 24—27. 

10 Juke xxii. 8 f Mark xiy, 13. 
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last Supper, Luke gives the address of Jesus to Peter: — 
“Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you 
(all) that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.”? Of this Mark 
knows nothing. Again, after the denial, Luke reads : 
“ And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord, &c., and Peter went 
out and wept bitterly ;”? whereas Mark omits the re- 
proachful look of Jesus, and makes the penitence of 
Peter depend merely on the second crowing of the cock, 
and further modifies the penitence by the omission of 
“ bitterly ”—‘ And when he thought thereon he wept.’ 
There are other instances to which we need not refer. 
Not only are some of the most important episodes in 
which Peter is represented by the other Gospels as a 
principal actor altogether omitted, but throughout the 
Gospel there is the total absence of anything which is 
specially characteristic of Petrine influence and teaching. 
The argument that these omissions are due to the 
modesty of Peter is quite untenable, for not only does 
Irenzeus, the most ancient authority on the point, state 
that this Gospel was only written after the death of 
Peter,* but also there is no modesty in omitting passages 
of importance in the history of Jesus, simply because 
Peter himself was in some way concerned in them, or, 
for instance, in decreasing his penitence for such a denial 
of his master, which could not but have filled a sad place 
in the Apostle’s memory. On the other hand, there is 
no adequate record of special matter, which the intimate 
? Luke xxii, 31, 32. 


2 Ib., 61, 62; cf. Matt. xxvi. 75. 3 Mark xiy, 72, 
* Ady. Heer., iii. 1, § 1; Huseb., H. E., v. 8. See quot,, p. 449, note 3, 
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knowledge of the doings and sayings of Jesus possessed 
by Peter might have supplied, to counterbalance the 
singular omissions. There is infinitely more of the spirit 
of Peter in the first Gospel than there is in the second. 
The whole internal evidence, therefore, shows that this 
part of the tradition of the Presbyter John transmitted 
by Papias does not apply to our Gospel. 

The discrepancy, however, is still more marked when 
we compare with our actual second Gospel the account 
of the work of Mark which Papias received from the 
Presbyter. Mark wrote down from memory some parts 
(eva) of the teaching of Peter regarding the life of 
Jesus, but as Peter adapted his instructions to the actual 
circumstances (pos tas xpetas), and did not give a con- 
secutive report (ovvragis) of the discourses or doings of 
Jesus, Mark was only careful to be accurate, and did not 
trouble himself to arrange in historical order (rds) his 
narrative of the things which were said and done by 
Jesus, but merely wrote down facts as he remembered 
them. This description would lead us to expect a 
work composed of fragmentary reminiscences of the 
teaching of Peter, without regular sequence or connec- 
tion. The absence of orderly arrangement is the most 
prominent feature in the description, and forms the 
burden of the whole. Mark writes “ what he remem- 
bered ;” “he did not arrange in order the things that 
were either said or done by Christ ;” and then follow 
the apologetic expressions of explanation—he was not 
himself a hearer or follower of the Lord, but derived his 
information from the occasional preaching of Peter, who 
did not attempt to give a consecutive narrative, and there- 
fore Mark was not wrong in merely writing things without 
order as he happened to hear or remember them. Now 
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it is impossible in the work of Mark here described to 
recognize our present second Gospel, which does not 
depart in any important degree from the order of the 
other two Synoptics, and which, throughout, has the most 
evident character of orderly arrangement. The Gospel 
opens formally, and after presenting John the Baptist 
as the messenger sent to prepare the way of the Lord, 
proceeds to the baptism of Jesus, his temptation, his 
entry upon public life, and his calling of the disciples. 
Then, after a consecutive narrative of his teaching 
and works, the history ends with a full and consecutive 
account of the last events in the life of Jesus, his 
trial, crucifixion, and resurrection. There is in the 
Gospel every characteristic of artistic and orderly 
arrangement, from the striking introduction by the 
prophetic voice crying in the wilderness to the solemn 
close of the marvellous history." The great majority of 
critics, therefore, are agreed in’ concluding that the 
account of the Presbyter John recorded by Papias does 
not apply to our second Canonical Gospel at all? Many 


+ Augustine calls Mark the follower and abbreviator of Matthew. 
‘‘Tanquam pedissequus et breviator Matthzi.’”’ De Consensu Evang. 
wes a 

2 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 536 ff.; Das Markus Ev., pp. 118, 1283— 
133; Bertholdt, Hinl. A. u. N. T., iii. p. 1280 ff.; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. 
p- 123, p. 205; Davidson, Introd, N. T., 11. p. 80 ff., cf. i, p. 464; Theol. 
Rey., iv., 1867, p. 498; Delitzsch, Entst. d. Matth. Ey., p. 110 f.; Hich- 
horn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 596 ff; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. 1849, p. 205 ff., 
cf, 207; Feilmgser, Hinl. N, T., 2 ausg. p. 103 £; Gfrérer, Urchristen- 
thum, II. i. p. 13 ff.; Allg, K. G., 1841, i. p. 166 ff.; Guericke, Ge- 
sammtgesch. N. T., p. 147 ff; cf. Beitr. Einl. N. T. 1828, p, 47 f.; 
Griesbach, Comment. qua Mar. Ey. tot. e Matth. et Luc. Comment, 
decerpt. esse demonstratur ; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p, 254, cf. 373; 
A, Kayser, Rey. de Théol., 1854, p. 107; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., 
pp. 99, 358, 385; Lachmann, De Ordine narr. in Evang. Synopt. ‘Th. Stud. 
u. Krit., 1835; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr. p. 235, anm, 1; Neander, 
Pflanz. d. chr. Kirche, 5 aufl. p. 464 f., anm. 2; Neudecker, Einl. N.T., 
p. 282 ff.; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 41, p. 88 ff; Réville, Et. crit. sur ’Ev. 
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of those who affirm that the description of Papias may 
apply to our second Gospel? do so with hesitation, and 
few maintain that we now possess the original work 
without considerable subsequent alteration. Some of 
these critics, however, feeling the difficulty of identifying 
our second Gospel with the work here described, endea- 
vour to recoucile the discrepancy by a fanciful interpre- 
tation of the account of Papias. They suggest that the 
first part, in which the want of chronological order is 
pointed out, refers to the rough notes which Mark made 
during the actual preaching and lifetime of Peter, and 
that the latter part applies to our present Gospel, which 


selon 8S, Matth.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™ ed. p. lii. f. ; Reuss, Gesch. 
N.T., p. 177 f.; N. Rev. de Théol., 1858, p. 62 f.; Rumpf, N. Rev. de 
Théol., 1867, p. 32, p. 360; Saunier, Ueb. Quell. des Ev. Marci, 1825; 
Scherer, N. Rey. de Théol., 1859, p. 307, 1861, p. 295 ff, ; Schleiermacher, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 758 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15 ff. ; Das 
alt. Evang., p. 245 ff., p. 248; Das Ev. nach. Joh., p. xxiii. f. ; Strauss, 
Das Leben Jesu, p. 50 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. pp. 457—460 ; 
Storr, Zweck d. evang. Gesch. u. Br. Joh., p. 249 ff., 265 ff. ; Semler, 
Zusiitze zu Townson’s Abh, iib. 4 Ey., i. p. 21; Theile, Zur Biographie 
Jesu, p. 33 f.; Weizsdicker, Unters. tib. evang. Gesch., p. 118 ff; De 
Wetie, Hinl. N. T., p. 204 f.; Zeller, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1865, 
p. 406, 

1 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 118; Hbrard, Wiss. krit. ev. Gesch., p. 793 ff. ; 
Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 122 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, 
p. 148 f.; Das Markus Ey., 108 ff; cf. 118; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, 
p- 290, anm. 1; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 32, anm, 5, 6; Klostermann, 
Das Markusey., p. 341 f.; Horne, Introd. H. S., 1869, iv. p. 434 f.; 
Liicke, Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Evy. d. 
Markus u. Luk. 6 aufl. p. 3 ff., 10 ff., H’buch Matth., p. 35 ff.; Reith- 
mayr, Kinl, can. Biicher N. B., 1852, p. 381 ff.; Steitz, Stud. u. Krit., 
1868, p. 83 ff. ; Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 332 f.; Thiersch, 
Versuch z. Herst. hist. Standp. d. Krit. N. T. Schr., p. 179 ff., 193, 
212 f., 340; cf. Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 105; Z'holuck, Glaubw. d. ev. 
Gesch., pp. 239—267, 262 ff. ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u, s. w., p. 106; 
Weiss, Stud, u. Krit., 1861, p. 672 ff; Jahrb. deutsche Theol., 1865, ii. 
p. 287 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 63 f.; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., i. 
p. 29 ff., 56 ff.; Evangelienfrage, p. 144 ff.; Zahn, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1866, p. 690 ff.; cf. Hug, Hinl. N. T., ii, p. 111 ff. ; Wilcke, Tradition 
und Mythe, 1837, p. 47 ff. 
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he later remodelled into its present shape.’ This most 
unreasonable and arbitrary application of the words of 
Papias is denounced even by apologists.? 

It has been well argued that the work here described 
as produced by Mark im the character of épynvevrijs 
Ilérpov is much more one of the same family as the Cle- 
mentine Homilies than of our Gospels.* The work was 
no systematic narrative of the history of Jesus, nor report 
of his teaching, but the dogmatic preaching of the 
Apostle, illustrated and interspersed with passages from 
the discourses of Jesus or facts from his life* Of this 
character seems actually to have been that ancient work 
“The Preaching of Peter” (Kypvypa Ieérpov), which 
was used by Heracleon® and by Clement ® of Alexandria 
as an authentic canonical work,’ denounced by Origen ® 
on account of- the consideration in which it was held by 
many, but still quoted with respect by Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum.® There can be no doubt that the Kypvypa 


1 H, A. W. Meyer, Komm. z. Matth., 5 aufl. p. 38 ff. ; Thiersch, Ver- 
such, p. 178 ff. ; Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 105; cf. Schenkel, Das Cha- 
rakterbild Jesu, p. 332. 

? Bleek, Beitrige, p. 171 f. Bleek expresses much doubt as to the 
applicability of the account of Papias to our second Gospel, although we 
have classed him amongst those who adopt it. Cf. Einl. N. T., pp. 118, 
120. 

3 Baur, Unters. ib. kan. Evy. p. 536; Hilgenfeld, Das Markus Ev., 
p. 115; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 459 ff. ; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. 
p. 123; cf. Beitrage, i. p. 284 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., u. p. 82 f. 

* Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit.,i. p. 459 f£. 

* Origen, Comment. in Joan., xiii. 17. 

® Strom., 1. 29, § 182, vi. 5, § 39, 6, § 48, 15, § 128; cf. Credner, Bei- 
trage, 1. p. 351 ff. 

7 The work is generally quoted by the latter with the introduction 
‘* Peter in the preaching says:” Tlerpos éyt@ xnpvypartt héyet, x.7.X. 

§ De Princip. Preef., 8. 

® Ep. xvi. (ad Ceesar., i.); ef. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 812; 
Oredner, Beitrage, i. p. 350; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 4; 
Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 304 ff. 
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_Tlézpov, although it failed to obtain a permanent place 
in the canon, was one of the most ancient works of the 
Christian Church, dating probably from the first century, 
from which indeed the Clementine Homilies themselves 
were produced, and, like the work described by Papias, 
it also was held to have been composed in Rome in con- 
nection with the preaching there of Peter and Paul.? It 
must be noted, moreover, that Papias does not call the 
work ascribed to Mark a Gospel, but merely a record of 
the preaching of Peter. 

It is not necessary for us to account for the manner in 
which the work to which the Presbyter John referred 
disappeared, and the present Gospel according to Mark 
became substituted for it. The merely negative evidence 
that our actual Gospel is not the work described by 
Papias is sufficient for our purpose. Any one acquainted 
with the thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, 
and with the literary history of the early Christian. 
Church, will readily conceive the facility with which this 
can have been accomplished. The great mass of intelli- 
gent critics are agreed that our Synoptic Gospels have 
assumed their present form only after repeated modifica- 
tions by various editors of earlier evangelical works. 
These changes have not been effected without traces 
being left by which the various materials may be sepa- 
rated and distinguished, but the more primitive Gospels 
have entirely disappeared, supplanted by the later 
and amplified versions. The critic, however, who dis- 
tinguishes between the earlier and later matter is not 

1 Oredner, Beitrage, i. p. 349 f.; Gfrérer, Allg. K. G., 1841, i. 
p. 257 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 30 ff. ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., 
p. 249 ff.; cf. Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 314 ff. 


2 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 360 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. 
p- 31 f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 250. 
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bound to perform the now impossible feat of producing 
the originals, or accounting in any but a general way for 
the disappearance of the primitive Gospel. In our investi- 
gation it is still less necessary to attempt such an expla- 
nation, for if our present Gospel cannot be proved to be 
the very work referred to by the Presbyter John, as most 
certainly it cannot, the evidence of Papias becomes fatal 
to the claims of the second Canonical Gospel. 
Tischendorf asks: ‘How then has neither Eusebius 
nor any other theologian of Christian antiquity thought 
that the expressions of Papias were in contradiction with 
the two Gospels (Mt. and Mk.) ?”! The absolute cre- 
dulity with which those theologians accepted any fiction, 
however childish, which had a pious tendency, and the 
frivolous character of the only criticism in which they 
ever indulged, render their unquestioning application of 
the tradition of Papias to our Gospels anything but 
singular, and it is only surprising to find their silent 
acquiescence elevated into an argument. We have 
already in the course of these pages seen something of 
the singularly credulous and uncritical character of the 
Fathers, and we cannot afford space to give instances of 
the absurdities with which their writings abound. No 
fable could be too gross, no invention too transparent, 
for their unsuspicious acceptance, if it assumed a pious 
form or tended to edification. No period in the 
history of the world ever produced so many spurious 
works as the first two or three centuries of our era. 
The name of every Apostle, or Christian teacher, not 
excepting that of the great Master himself, was freely 
attached to every description of religious forgery. False 
gospels, epistles, acts, martyrologies, were unscrupulously 


? Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 107. 
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circulated, and such pious falsification was not even in- 
tended or regarded as a crime, but perpetrated for the 
sake of edification. It was only slowly and after some 
centuries that many of these works, once, as we have 
seen, regarded with pious veneration, were excluded 
from the canon; and that genuine works shared this 
fate, whilst spurious ones usurped their places, is one of 
the surest results of criticism. The Fathers omitted to 
inquire critically when such investigation might have 
been of value, and mere tradition credulously accepted 
and transmitted is of no critical value’ In an age 
when the multiplication of copies of any work was a 
slow process, and their dissemination a matter of 
difficulty and even danger, it is easy to understand with 
what facility the more complete and artistic Gospel 
could take the place of the Kyjpuvyya Iérpov as the work 
of Mark. 

The account given by Papias of the work ascribed to 
Matthew is as follows : ‘‘ Matthew composed the oracles 
in the Hebrew dialect, and every one interpreted them 
as he was able.”? Critics are divided in opinion as to 
whether this tradition was, like that regarding Mark, 
derived from the Presbyter John,’ or is given merely on 


' Canon Westcott himself admits that ‘‘ the proof of the Canon is ren- 
dered more difficult by the uncritical character of the first two centuries.” 
He says: ‘‘ The spirit of the ancient world was essentially uncritical.” 
On the Canon, p 7 f. 

2 Maréaios pév otv ‘ESpaidi diadextr@ ra Abya ouveypayato. ‘Hppnvevoe 
Sabra as Rv Suvards exagtos. Huseb., H. E., iii. 39. 

8 Anger, Synops. Ey., p. 265 f.; Credner, Gesch. d. N. T, Kanon, 
p. 27 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. 1., i. p. 467; Delitzsch, Zeitschr. luther. 
Theol. 1850, p. 459; Hbrard, Wiss. krit. ev. Gesch., p. 767; Kern, 
Tubing. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1834, 2, p. 5; Scholten, Dasilt. Evang., p. 241 ; 
Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. Ey. 1832, p. 14 ff.; Thiersch, Versuch z. 
Herstell. Standp. d. Krit. N. T., 1845, p. 187f.; Weisse, Die evang. 
Gesch., i. p. 830; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62. 
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the authority of Papias himself.! Eusebius joins the 
account of Mark to that given by Matthew merely by 
the following words: “These facts Papias relates con- 
cerning Mark; but regarding Matthew he has said as 
follows :”? Eusebius distinctly states that the account 
regarding Mark is derived from the Presbyter, and the 
only reason for ascribing to him also that concerning 
Matthew is that it is not excluded by the phraseology of 
Eusebius, and the two passages being given by him con- 
secutively—however they may have stood-in the work 
of Papias—it is reasonable enough to suppose that the 
information was derived from the same source. The 
point is not of much importance, but it is clear that 
there is no absolute right to trace this statement to the 
Presbyter John, as there is in the case of the tradition 
about Mark. 

This passage has excited even more controversy than 
that regarding Mark, and its interpretation and applica- 
tion are still keenly debated. The intricacy and difficulty 
of the questions which it raises are freely admitted by 
some of the most earnest defenders of the Canonical 
Gospels, but the problem, so far as our examination is 
concerned, can be solved without much trouble. The 
dilemma in which apologists find themselves when they 
attempt closely to apply the description of this work 
given by Papias to our Canonical Gospel is the great 
difficulty which complicates the matter and prevents a 


) Cellérier, Introd. au N. T., p. 233; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 214,anm. 
1; cf. Das Markus Ey., p. 109, anm. 3; Die Evangelien, p. 119; Holtz- 
' mann, Die synopt. Evy., p. 249; Hug. Einl. N. T., ii. p. 16; Meyer, Kr. 
ex H’buch Ev. Matth., 1864, p. 4, anm.; Tholuck, Glaubwiird. evang. 
Gesch., 2 aufl. p. 239. 

2 Tatra pev ody iorépyntat T@ Maria wept tou Mdpxov. epi dé tov MatOaiov 
taut etpytra. Huseb., H. E., iii. 39. 
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clear and distinct solution of the question. We shall 
avoid minute discussion of details, contenting ourselves 
with the broader features of the argument, and seeking 
only to arrive at a just conclusion as to the bearing of 
the evidence of Papias upon the claim to authenticity of 
our Canonical Gospel. 

The first point which we have to consider is the nature 
of the work which is here described. Matthew is said to 
have composed the Aéyva or Oracles, and there can be 
little doubt from the title of his own book : “ Exposition 
of the Lord’s Oracles” (Aoyiwr kupiaxav e&yynors), 
that these oracles referred to by Papias were the Dis- 
courses of Jesus. Does the word Adyia, however, mean 
strictly Oracles or discourses alone, or does it include 
within its fair signification also historical narrative 4 
Were the “ \Adyua” here referred to a simple collection of 
the discourses of Jesus, or a complete Gospel like that in 
our Canon bearing the name of Matthew? That the 
direct and natural interpretation of the word is merely 
“Discourses” is indirectly admitted, even by the most 
thorough apologists, when they confess the obscurity of 
the expression—obscurity, however, which simply appears 
to exist from the difficulty of straining the word to make 
it apply to the Gospel. “In these sentences,” says 
Tischendorf, referring to the passage about Matthew, 
“there is much obscurity ; for instance, it is doubtful 
whether we have rightly translated ‘ Discourses of the 
Lord, ”’' and he can only extend the meaning to include 
historical narrative by leaving the real meaning of the 
word and interpreting it by supposed analogy. 

There can be no doubt that the direct meaning of the 
word Aéywa anciently and at the time of Papias was 


+ Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 106 f, 
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simply: words or oracles of a sacred character,. and 
however much the signification became afterwards ex- 
tended, that it was not then at all applied to dcings 
as well as sayings. ‘There are many instances of this 
original and limited signification in the New Testament,’ 
and there is no linguistic precedent for straining the 
expression, used at that period, to mean anything beyond 
a collection of sayings of Jesus which were estimated as 
oracular or divine, nor is there any reason for thinking 
that ra \éyva was used in any other sense? It is argued 
on the other hand, that in the preceding passage upon 
Mark, a more extended meaning of the word is indicated. 
The Presbyter John says that Mark, as the interpreter of 
Peter, wrote without order ‘“ the things which were either 
said or done by Christ” (7a t76 70d Xpicrov H Ney Oevra 
 mpaxGevra), and then, apologizing for him, he goes on 
to say that Peter, whom he followed, adapted his teaching 
to the occasion, “ and not as making a consecutive record 
of the discourses (Aoyiwv) of the Lord.” Here, it is said, 
the word doyiwv is used in reference both to sayings and 
doings, and therefore in the passage on Matthew 7a 


1 « Unto them were committed the oracles of God,” ra Adya Tov Geo, 
Rom. iii. 2, ‘‘ The first principles of the oracles of God,” rév Aoyiay tov 
@cov, Heb. v. 12. ‘* Let him speak as the oracles of God,” as Adyia Geov, 
1 Pet. iv. 11. Cf. Suicer, Thes. Eccles., ii. p. 247 f. 

2 Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 91, p. 752; Bawmgarten-Crusius, Comm. iib. 
Matth. 1844, p. 26f.; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. 1849, p 202; Holtzmann, 
Die synopt. Evv., p. 251 ff. ; Késtlin, Urspr. der synopt. Evv. p. 56; Lach- 
mann, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1835, p. 577 ff; Meyer, Kr. ex H’buch 
Evang. d. Matth., 11 f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 175 ff.; N. Rev. de 
Théol. 1858, p. 46; Léville, Etudes crit. sur ? Ey. selon S. Matth., pp. 1— 
13; Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 32; Schleiermacher, Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 ff.; Scholten, Das alt. Hy., p. 240 f.; Schenkel, Das 
Charakterb, Jesu, p. 335; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Mvang. 
1834, p. 160 f. ; Steitz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 68 f.; Weisse, Kvang. 
Gesch., i. p. 34 ff.; Wieseler, Chron. Synops. d. vier Evy., p. 300; 
Weizsticker, Unters. ib. evang. Gesch., p. 32. 
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‘Adyia must not be understood to mean only deyOévra, 
but also includes, as in the former case, the tpayOévra 
For these and similar reasons,—in very many cases 
largely influenced by the desire to see in these Adyra 
our actual Gospel according to Matthew—many critics 
have maintained that 7a Adyva in this place may be 
understood to include historical narrative as well as dis- 
courses! The arguments by which they arrive at this 
conclusion, however, seem to us to be based upon 
thorough misconception of the direct meaning of the 
passage. Few or none of these critics would deny that 
the simple interpretation of ra \éyia at that period was 
oracular sayings, or discourses.* Papias shows his pre- 
ference for discourses in the very title of his lost book, 
“Exposition of the oyiwy of the Lord,” and in the 
account which he gives of the works attributed to Mark 
and Matthew, the discourses evidently attracted his chief 


1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 580 f.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 96 f.; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 467; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. d. Matth. Ev., 
p- 10 f.; Hbrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., p. 767 f.; Fetlmoser, Einl. 
N. T., p. 76; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 111; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evangelien, p. 119; Kern, Urspr. erst. Evang. Tiib. Zeitschr., 1834, 2, 
p. 8 ff.; Kuhn, Leben Jesu, i, p. 18; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 56; 
Liicke, Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff.; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 119 f. ; 
Schott, Authen. d. kan. Ey. n. Matth., benannt, 1837, p. 96 f. ; T’hiersch, 
Versuch z. Herst. Standp. d. Kr., &c., p. 186 ff.; Die Kirche im apost. 
Zeit., p. 180 ff.; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 107; De Wette, 
EKinl. N. T., p. 197, anm. b.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62, note 2. 
(He admits the difficulty, however.) Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, 

. 694. 

‘ 2 Tischendorf himself in a note says: ‘‘ Rufinus translates the word 
Adya according to the old linguistic usage by oracula, It is in the 
highest degree probable that in fact the book of Papias, according to the 
Millenarian standing-point of the man, was dedicated specially to prophe- 
cies of the Lord. Christian linguistic usage, however, gave the word a 
wider signification, so that the sayings of the Lord and of the Apostles, 
even when they had not the particular character of prophecy, were so 
called, and Holy Scripture was designated Oeia Adya.” Wann wurden, 
u. s. w., p. 102, note 1. 
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interest. Now, in the passage regarding Mark, instead 
of Noyiwy being made the equivalent of AeyPévra and 
mpaxOévra, the very reverse is the fact. The Presbyter 
says Mark wrote what he remembered of the things 
which were said or done by Christ, although not in order, 
and he apologizes for his doing this on the ground that 
he had not himself been a hearer of the Lord, but merely 
reported what he had heard from Peter, who adapted 
his teaching to the occasion, and did not attempt to give 
a consecutive record of the discourses (Aoyiwv) of the 
Lord. Mark, therefore, could not do so either. Matthew, 
on the contrary, he states, did compose the discourses 
(7a Aéyia). There is an evident contrast made: Mark 
wrote } hexyOevra 7H mpaxOévra because he had not the 
means of writing the discourses, but Matthew composed 
the Aéyia.' Papias clearly distinguishes the work of 
Mark, who had written reminiscences of what Jesus had 
said and done, from that of Matthew, who had made a 
collection of his discourses.’ 

It is impossible upon any but arbitrary grounds, and 
from a foregone conclusion, to maintain that a work 
commencing with a detailed history of the birth and 
infancy of Jesus, his genealogy, and the preaching of 
John the Baptist, and concluding with an equally minute 
history of his betrayal, trial, crucifixion, and resurrec- 
tion, and which relates all the miracles and has for its 
evident aim throughout the demonstration that Messianic 
prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus, could be entitled 7a 
Adyva : the oracles or discourses of the Lord.* For these 
and other reasons, some of which shall presently be 
referred to, the great majority of critics deny that the 


1 Cf. Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 752. 
* Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 240. 
- Weiss, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1861, p. 88. 
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work described by Papias can be the same as the Gospel 
in our canon bearing the name of Matthew.' Whilst of 
those who admit that the (Aramaic) original of which 
Papias speaks may have been substantially similar to it 
in construction, very few affirm that the work did not 
receive much subsequent manipulation, addition, and 
alteration, not to speak here of translation, before it 
assumed the form in which the Gospel now lies before us, 
and many of them altogether deny its actual apostolic 
origin.? 


1 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 97 ff., p. 286 ff.; Beitriige, p. 60 ff. ; Bawmgar- 
ten-Crusius, Comment. iib. Matth., 1844, p. 26 f.; Credner, Hinl. N. T.,1. 
p. 91 ff., 203, 752; Gesch. N. T. Kanons, p. 6; Davidson, Introd. N. T., 
i, p. 482 f., 490 f., ii. p.5; Eichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 461 ff. ; Hwald, 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 201 f.; Gfrdrer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 167 ff. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 119 f.; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., 
p. 248 ff. ; Klener, De Authen. Ey. Matth., 1832; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. 
Evv., p. 45 ff., 130 ff.; Lachmann, De Ord. Narr. in Ev. Synopt. Th. 
Studien u. Krit., 1835, p. 577 ff.; Meyer, Kr. ex H’buch Ev. des Matth., 
5 aufl. p. 11 ff; Meander, Gesch. Pflanz. christl. Kirche, p. 464, anm. 2; 
Niemeyer, Recens. Schott’s Isagoge. Haller litt. Zeitung, 1832, Mirz, 
No. 57, p. 454; Paulus, Exeg. Conserv., i. p. 143; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., 
p. 175 ff. ; N. Rev. de Théol., 1858, p. 46, p. 71; Réville, Et. crit. sur Ey. 
selon 8. Matth., p. 53 ff., 336 ff.; Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théol., 1867, 
p. 32, p. 360; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™* ed. p. 411 ff. ; Schleiermacher, Th. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 ff.; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Ev., 
1834, p. 158 ff.; Scherer, N. Rev. de Théol., 1861, p. 295 ff.; Schenkel, 
Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 334 ff.; Steitz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, 
p. 68 ff., 85 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. pp. 241—259 ; Steffert, 
Urspr. erst. kan. Evang., 1832, p. 22 ff.; Scholten, Die tlt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 15 f.; Das alt. Evangelium, p. 240 ff., 248 ff.; Das Ev. nach Johann., 
p. xxiii. f.; Thetle, Winer’s n. kr. Journal, 1824, i. p. 291; De Wette, 
Einl. N. T., p. 196 ff. ; Weizsdicker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 29 ff. ; 
Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., i. p. 34 ff.; Evangelienfrage, p. 78, 141 ff. ; 
Weiss, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1861, p. 88 ff. ; Jahrb. deutsche Theol., 1864, 
i, p. 49 ff., iii. p. 287 ff.; Wéeseler, Chronol. Synops. d. 4 Evv., 1843, 
p. 300, 305, anm. 1; Wilke, Die Urevangelist, 1838, p. 691 f.; Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p. 6 ff.; Gratz, N. Versuch Entst. d. 3 erst. Evv. zu 
erklaren, 1812. 

2 Anger, Ratio qua loci Vet. Test. in Evang. Matth. laudatur, &c., 
1862, part. iii. p. 8; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 580 ff.; Bengel, 
Gnomon N. T., 1742, p. 1 ff.; Delitzsch, Entst. Matth. Evang., p. 10 ff.; 
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The next most important and obvious point is that the 
work described in this passage was written by Matthew 
in the Hebrew or Aramaic dialect, and each one who did 
not understand that dialect was obliged to translate as 
best he could. Our Gospel according to Matthew, how- 
ever, is in Greek. Tischendorf, who is obliged to 
acknowledge the Greek originality of our actual Gospel, 
and that it is not a translation from another language, 
recognizes the inevitable dilemma in which this fact 
places apologists, and has, with a few other critics, no 
better argument with which to meet it than the simple 
suggestion that Papias must have been mistaken in 
saying that Matthew wrote in Hebrew.’ Just as much 
of the testimony as is convenient or favourable is eagerly 
claimed by such apologists, and the rest, which destroys 
its applicability to our Gospel, is set aside as a mistake. 
Tischendorf perceives the difficulty, but not having argu- 
ments to meet it, he takes refuge in feeling. “In this,” 
he says, “ there lies before us one of the most complicated 
questions, whose detailed treatment would here not be in 
place. For our part, we ave fully at rest concerning it, 


Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 766 ff.; Feilmoser, Einl. N. T., 
p. 76; Frommann, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1840, p. 912 ff. ; Gieseler, Versuch 
Entst. schr. Evy., p. 121 ff.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 111 ff. ; 
Harless, Lucubr. Evang. can. spect., pars 1, 1841, p. 4 ff.; Horne, 
Introd. H. S., 1869, iv. p. 420; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 56; Kern, 
‘Tab. Zeitschr. f. Th., 1834, 2, p. 8 ff.; Kuhn, Das Leben Jesu, i. p. 18; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 38, anm. 6; J. P. Lange, Bibelwerk, N. T., 
i.; Das Ev. n. Matth., p. 3; Liicke, Th. Stud. und Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff; 
Inthardt, De Compos. Ey. Matth., 1861, p. 5; Nicolas, Et. cr. N. T., 
p- 119 ff. ; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 102, anm.; Olshausen, Apost. Ey. 
Matth. origo defenditur, 1835; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., 
p. 106 ff.; Thiersch, Versuch, p. 186 ff., 222 ff., 348; Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 62; Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 690 ff. 

1 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 107 f. ; cf. Bleek, Beitrige, i. 
p- 62 ; Einl. N. T., p. 112; Cellérier, Introd. au N. T., p. 233 ff., p. 256; 
Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 16 f£., p. 51.. 
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in the conviction that the acceptance by Papias of a 
Hebrew original text of Matthew, which already in his 
time cannot have been limited to himself and was soon 
repeated by other men, arises only from a misunderstand- 
ing.” It is difficult to comprehend why it should be 
considered out of place in a work specially written to 
establish the authenticity of the Gospels to discuss fully 
so vital a point, and its wilful and deliberate evasion in 
such a manner alone can be deemed out of place on such 
an occasion.? 

We may here briefly remark that Tischendorf and 
others* repeat with approval the disparaging expressions 
against Papias which Eusebius, for dogmatic reasons, did 
not scruple to use, and in this way they seek somewhat 
to depreciate his testimony, or at least indirectly to 
warrant their free handling of it. It is true that Euse- 
bius says that Papias was a man of very limited com- 
prehension* (adpddpa ydp to. opixpds av Tov vodr), but 
this is acknowledged to be on account of his Mil- 
lenarian opinions,> to which Eusebius was vehemently 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 107 f. 

2 Canon Westcott evades the whole difficulty by not referring to it at 
all, and indeed on all the other points which are inconvenient in the 
evidence of Papias regarding Matthew’s work he preserves a discreet 
reserve, and assumes without a hint of doubt or uncertainty the orthodox 
conclusions. On the Canon, pp. 59—62. 

3 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., pp. 106—111; Cellérier, Introd. 
au N. T., 1823, p. 233; Guericke, Gesammtgesch., N. T., p. 111, anm. 2; 
Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 14 f. 

4 H. E., iii. 39. The passage (iii. 36) in which on the contrary Papias 
is called ‘‘a man in all respects most learned” (dvjp ta mavra 6rt pddvota 
Aoywraros) is doubtful, as it is not found in the St. Petersburg Syriac 
edition, nor in several other old Greek MSS.; but treated even as an 
ancient note by some one acquainted with the writings of Papias it may 
be mentioned here, 

® Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 90; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. Matth. Ev., 
p- 8; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 466; Lbrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., 
p- 783; Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Eyy., p. 122 £.; Holizmann, Die 
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opposed. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
Chiliastic passage from Papias quoted by Irenzeus, and 
in which he certainly saw nothing foolish, is given on 
the authority of the Presbyter John, to whom, and not 
to Papias, any criticism upon it must be referred. If the 
passage be not of a very elevated character, it is quite in 
the spirit of that age. The main point, however, is that 
in regard to the testimony of Papias we have little to 
do with his general ability, for all that was requisite was 
the power to see, hear, and accurately state very simple 
facts. He repeats what is told him by the Presbyter, 
and in such matters we presume that the Bishop of 
Hierapolis must be admitted to have been competent.’ 

There is no point, however, on which the testimony of 
the Fathers is more invariable and complete than that the 
work of Matthew was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. 
The first mention of any work ascribed to Matthew 
occurs in the account communicated by Papias, in 
which, as we have seen, it is distinctly said that Matthew 
wrote “in the Hebrew dialect.” Irenzeus, the next 
writer who refers to the point, says: ‘Matthew also 
produced a written Gospel amongst the Hebrews in 
their own dialect,’ and that he did not derive his 
information solely from Papias may be inferred from 
his going on to state the epoch of Matthew’s writ- 
ings: “when Peter and Paul were preaching and 
founding the Church in Rome.”? The evidence fur- 
synopt. Evv., p. 264; Kern, Tiibing. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1834, 2, p. 13; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 29, anm.1; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Matth., 
p. 5; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 952 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 190, 
anm.; Reithmayr, Einl. N. T., 1852, p. 360, anm. 1; Réville, Et. sur 
l’Ey. selon 8. Matth. ; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 241. 

1 Cf. Eichhorn, Einl., N. T., i. p. 504 f. ; Kern, Tiibing. Zeitschr. f: 


Theol., 1834, 2, p. 13 f. 
2°O pev 6) MarOaios éy tois “EBpaios rH idia aitay Siadéxt@ Kat ypapnv 
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nished by Pantzenus is certainly independent of Papias. 
Eusebius states with regard to him: “Of these Pan- 
teenus is said to have been one, and to have penetrated 
as far as India (Southern Arabia), where it is reported 
that he found the Gospel according to Matthew, which 
had been delivered before his arrival to some who had 
the knowledge of Christ, to whom Bartholomew, one of 
the Apostles, as it is said, had preached, and left them 
that writing of Matthew in Hebrew letters” (adrots 
te ‘EBpaiwv ypdppact tHv tov MarOaiov Kkarahenpar 
ypadnv).' Jerome gives a still more circumstantial 
account of this. ‘‘Panteenus found that Bartholomew, 
one of the twelve Apostles, had there (in India) preached 
the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ according to the 
Gospel of Matthew, which was written in Hebrew letters 
(quod Hebraicis literis scriptum), and which on returning 
to Alexandria he brought with him.”? It is quite clear 
that this was no version specially made by Bartholomew, 
for had he translated the Gospel according to Matthew 
from the Greek, for the use of persons in Arabia, he cer- 
tainly would not have done so into Hebrew. Origen, 
according to Eusebius, “following the ecclesiastical 
canon,” states what he has understood from tradition 
(ev wapaddcer) of the Gospels, and says: ‘The first was 
written according to Matthew, once a publican, but after- 
wards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, who delivered it to 
the Jewish believers, written in the Hebrew language.”* 
Eusebius in another place makes a similar statement in 


eEnveyxev evayyeXiou, Tod Ilérpov Kal tod TavAov év ‘Paun evayyedcCopevov kal 
OepeAvovvtwy Thy éxxAnoiay. Ady. Her., iii. 1, § 1; Huseb., H. E., v. 8. 

1 Kuseb., H. E., v. 10. 2 De Vir. Ill., 36, 

3 Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 469 f. ; 

4 gpa@tov pév yéypantat TO Kata Tov more TeA@YnY, VaTepov S€ amdcTodov 
"Incov Xpiotod MarOaiov, éxdedS@xdra aitd trois awd “lovdaicpod motevioagt, 
ypdupacw ‘EBpaixois ouvreraypevov. Euseb., H. E,, vi. 25, 
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his own name: “ Matthew having first preached to the 
Hebrews when he was about to go also to others, deli- 
vered to them the Gospel according to him written in 
their native language, and thus compensated to them for 
the want of his presence by the writing.”’ Cyril of 
Jerusalem says: “ Matthew, writing the Gospel, wrote it 
in the Hebrew language.”? Epiphanius, referring to the 
fact that the Nazarenes called the only Gospel which they 
recognized the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” con- 
tinues: “As in very truth we can affirm that Matthew 
alone in the New Testament set forth the Gospel in the 
Hebrew language and in Hebrew characters ;”* and 
elsewhere he states that “Matthew wrote the Gospel in 
Hebrew.”* The same tradition is repeated by Chrysos- 
tom,° Augustine,® and others. 

Whilst the testimony of the Fathers was thus una- 
nimous as to the fact that the Gospel ascribed to 
Matthew was originally written in Hebrew, no question 
ever seems to have arisen in their minds as to the 
character of the Greek version; much less was any 
examination made with the view of testing the accu- 
racy of the translation. “Such inquiries were not in 
the spirit of Christian learned men generally of that 
time,”” as, Tischendorf remarks in connection with the 


1 Mar6aios pév yap mporepov “EBpaios knpvitas, as ipeddev Kai ed’ érépous 
lévat, matpi ywrry ypapy mapadovs 76 Kar’ abrdy ebayyéduov, Td Aeirov TH 
avtod mapovoia, Tovtos ad’ dy éoredrero, dia THs ypapys amenAnpov. Euseb., 
H. E., iii. 24. 

2 MarOaios 6 ypawas7é evayyéhuor, ‘EBpaidi yAwoontovro éypawev- Catech., 14. 

3 os Ta adnOn eotu eimeiv Gre MarOaios povos ‘ESpaioti cai ‘EBpaixois ypap- 
paow év ti Kawy SiaOnKn émouncato THY Tod ebayyeAlov exbeciv Te Kal Knpvypa. 


Heer., xxx: 3; ed. Petav., p. 127. 


4... 6 MarOaios ‘EBpaixois ypappace ypaet To ebayyeduov, x.t.A. Heer., 
li. 5 ; ed. Pet., p. 426. 
5 Hom. in Matth., 1. 6 De Consensu Evyang., i. 2. 


4 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 108. 
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belief current in the early Church, and afterwards shared 
by Jerome, that the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was the original of the Greek Gospel according to 
Matthew. The first who directly refers to the point, 
frankly confessing the total ignorance which generally 
prevailed, was Jerome. He states: “ Matthew, who 
‘was also called Levi, who from a publican became an 
Apostle, first wrote a Gospel of Christ in Judea in 
Hebrew language and letters, on account of those from 
amongst the circumcision who believed ; but who after- 
wards translated it into Greek is not sufficiently certain.”? 
It was only at a much later period, when doubt began 
to arise, that the translation was wildly ascribed to the 
Apostles John, James, and others.? 

The expression in Papias that “everyone interpreted 
them (the Adyia) as he was able” (jpunvevoe S'adra ws 
jv Suvatds €xactos) has been variously interpreted by 
different critics, like the rest of the account. Schleier- 
macher explained the yppyjvevoe as translation by en- 
largement: Matthew merely collected the Adya, and 
everyone added the explanatory circumstances of time 
and occasion as best he could. This view, however, has 
not been largely adopted. Others consider that the 
expression refers to the interpretation which was given 
on reading it at the public meetings of Christians 
for worship,* but there can be no doubt that, coming 


1 Mattheus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, primus in Judea, 
propter eos qui ex circumcisione crediderant, evangelium Christi 
Hebraicis litteris verbisque composuit: quod quis postea in Graecum 
transtulerit, non satis certum est. Hieron., De Vir. IIL, 3. 

2 Cf. Theophylact., Com. in Matth. Proem. Auctor Synops. Script. Sacr. ; 
Athanasius, Opp. Paris., ii. p. 155 ; Evang. sec. Matth. ed. Matthai, p. 10; 
Scholz, N. T. Greece., i. p. xxx., p. 107; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 72 f. 

3 Th. Studien u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 f. 

* Thiersch, Versuch, u. s. w., p. 193, 222 ff., 348; Die Kirche im apost, 
Zeitalt., p. 180 ff. 
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after the statement that the work was written in the 
Hebrew dialect, épynvevew can only mean simple trans- 
lation.’ Some maintain that the passage infers the 
existence of many written translations, amongst which 
very probably was ours ;? whilst others affirm that the 
phrase merely signifies that as there was no recognized 
translation, each one who had but an imperfect know- * 
ledge of the language, yet wished to read the work, 
translated the Hebrew for himself orally as best he 
could.* Some consider that Papias or the Presbyter 
use the verb in the past tense, jpyrvevoe, as contrasting 
the time when it was necessary for each to interpret as 
best he could with the period when, from the existence 
of a recognized translation, it was no longer necessary 
for them to do so ;* whilst others deny that any written 
translation of an authentic character was known to 
Papias at all. Now the words in Papias are simply : 
“Matthew composed the Aéyia in the Hebrew dialect,® 


» Baur, Krit. Unters. kan. Evy., p. 581; Liicke, Th. Studien u. Krit., 
1833, p. 499. 

® Liicke, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. 
pp. 468, 491; Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 31; Bleek, Beitrige, 
p- 60; Hinl. N. T., ii. p. 95; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202; 
Michaelis, Ein). N. T., 1788, ii. p. 952. 

3 Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 785, anm. 6; Feilmoser, Einl. 
N. T., p. 42 f.; Wetsse, Die evang. Gesch., p. 36f. ; Schott, Authen. kan. 
Ey. n. Matth. benannt, 1837, p. 86 f., cf. 93; Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. 
Ey. p. 20 f.; ef. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202. 

4 Ebrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., p. 785, anm. 6, p. 786 f. anm. 8; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62; Delitzsch, Entst. d. Matth. Ev. p. 11. 

> Baur, Unters. kan. Ey. p. 582; Bleek, Beitriige, p. 60; Credner, Einl. 
N. T., i. p. 91; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., 
p- 175 ff. ; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 265; Schott, Authen. d. kan. 
Ey. n. Matth. benannt, p. 87; cf Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. Ey., p. 21 f., 
p. 20 ff; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202. 

° In connection with this it may be of interest to remember that, in the 
account of his conversion and the vision which he saw on his way to 
Damascus which Paul gives to King Agrippa in the Acts of the Apostles, 
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and everyone interpreted them as he was able.” The 
statement is perfectly simple and direct, and it is at 
least quite clear that it conveys the fact that translation 
was requisite, and as each one translated “as he was able,” 
that no recognized translation existed to which all might 
have recourse. There is absolutely not a syllable which 
warrants the conclusion that Papias was acquainted with 
an authentic Greek version, although it is possible that 
he may have known of the existence of some Greek 
translations of no authority. The words used, however, 
imply that, if he did, he had no respect for any of them. 
Thus the account of Papias, supported by the perfectly 
unanimous testimony of the Fathers, declares that the 
work composed by Matthew was written in the Hebrew 
or Aramaic dialect. The only evidence which asserts 
that Matthew wrote any work at all, therefore, equally 
asserts that he wrote it in Hebrew. It is quite impos- 
sible to separate the statement of the authorship from 
the language. The two points are so indissolubly 
united that they stand or fall together. If it be 
denied that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, it cannot be 
asserted that he wrote at all. It is therefore perfectly 
certain from this testimony that Matthew cannot be 
declared the direct author of the Greek canonical Gospel 
bearing his name.’ At the very best it can only be a 
translation, by an unknown hand, of a work the original 
of which was early lost. None of the Fathers ever 
ventured a conjecture as to how, when, or by whom 
the translation was effected. Jerome explicitly states 
that the translator of the work was unknown, ‘The 


he states that Jesus spoke to him “in the Hebrew dialect” (‘ESpaié. 
diadexr@), Acts xxvi. 14. 
1 Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202. 
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deduction is clear : our Greek Gospel, in so far as it is 
associated with Matthew at all, cannot at the utmost be 
more than a translation, but as the work of an unknown 
translator, there cannot, in the absence of the original, 
or even of testimony of its accuracy, be any assurance 
that the translation faithfully renders the work of 
Matthew, or accurately conveys the sense of the original. 
All its Apostolical authority is gone. Even Michaelis 
long ago recognized this: “If the original text of 
Matthew be lost, and we have nothing but a Greek 
translation : then, frankly, we cannot ascribe any divine 
inspiration to the words: yea, it is possible that in 
various places the true meaning of the Apostle has 
been missed by the translator.’1 This was felt and 
argued by the Manicheans in the fourth century,’ and by 
the Anabaptists at the time of the Reformation.*? <A 
wide argument might be opened out as to the depen- 
dence of the other two Gospels on this unauthenticated 
work. 

The dilemma, however, is not yet complete. It was 
early remarked that our first Canonical Gospel bore no 
real marks of being a translation at all, but is evidently 
an original independent Greek work. Even men like 
Erasmus, Calvin, Cajetan, and Cicolampadius, began to 
deny the statement that our Gospels showed any traces of 
Hebrew origin, and the researches of later scholars have 
so fully confirmed their doubts that few now maintain 
the primitive belief in a translation. We do not propose 
here to enter fully into this argument. It is sufficient to 
say. that the great majority of competent critics declare 


1 Hinl. N. T., ii. p. 997, cf. p. 1003. 
2 Augustin., Contra Faust., 32, 2; 33, 3. 
3 Sixtus Senensis, Bibl. Sancta, vii. 2, p. 924. 
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that our first Canonical Gospel is no translation, but an 
original Greek. text ;! whilst of those who consider that 
they find traces of translation and of Hebrew origin, 
some barely deny the independent originality of the 


1 Alber, Hermeneut. Novi Test., i. p. 239 ff. ; Alford, Noy. Test. Gr., 
1868, Proleg. i. p. 29; Anger, Ratio qua loci V. T. in Ey. Matt. laudantur, 
1861; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 286 ff., p. 106 ff.; Beitriige, p. 62 ff; 
Bawmgarten-Crusius, Comment. Ey. d. Matth., 1844, p. 23; Basnage, 
Annal. Ad. A.c. 64, p. 729; Beza, Adnot. Maj. N. T.; Busiav, Dissert. de 
lingua orig. Evang., sec. Matth., 1826, 8; Calvin, Comment. in N. T.; 
Cellérier, Introd. au N. T., p. 256; Clericus, Diss. in quat. Eyang., § 1 ; 
Cajetan, Comment. in quat. Evang.; Credner, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 92 ff. ; 
Gesch. N. T. Kanons, p. 136; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 466 ff., 490; 
Delitzsch, Unters. ib. Entst. d, Matth. Ev., p. 12 ff., 111 f.; Hrasmus, Ad 
Matth., viii. Schol. ad Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccles., v. ; Hwald, Jahrb. 
bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 210; Fabricius, Bibl. Greeca ed. Harless, iv. 4, 7, 
p. 700 ff. ; Flaccius, N. T. ex vers. D. Erasmi emend. &c., 1570, p. 1 ff. ; 
(cf. Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 195, anm. 1); Fritzsche, Evang. Matthsei 
recens. 1826, p. xviii. ff.; Gerhard, Annot. posth. in. Ev. Matth., 1640, 
p. 35 ff.; Grawitz, Sur la langue orig. de Ey. de St. Matth., 1827 ; 
Grotius, Annotat. ad Matth., i. 1; Harless, Lucubr. Evang. can. spect., 
pars i., 1841; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 115 ff.; Holtzmann, Die 
synopt. Ey., p. 264 ff.; Heydenreich, in Winer’s Kr. Journal, iii. 1828, 
p. 129 ff., 385 ff. ; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 52 ff.; Heidegger, Enchiridion, 
1681, p. 705 ff.; Hofmann, Ad. Pritii Introd. in Lect. N. T., 1764, 
p. 307 ff. ; Jortin, Remarks on Eccl. Hist., 2nd ed. i. p. 309 f. ; Keim, Gesch. 
Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 54 ff. ; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 43; Koecher, 
Analecta philol. et exeg. &e., 1766; Kuhn, Das Leben Jesu, i. ; Lardner, 
Supplt. to Credibility, &c., Works, vi. pp.46—65; Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. ad 
Matth., i. 23; Works, xi. p. 21 ff.; Lessing, Theolog. Nachlass, pp. 44— 
72; Vermischte Schr., vi. p. 50; Masch, Grundsprache d. Ey. Matth., 
1755-8; Majus, Exam. Hist. Crit. Textus N. T., 1694, ch. v. vi; 
Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libr. Canon., p. 247 ff. ; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 
p. 200 ff.; Paulus, Introd. in N. T. Cap. Select., 1799, p. 279 ;. Theol. 
exeg. Conservatorium, 1822, i. p. 159 ff.; Exeg. H’buch, i. 1, p. 36 f. ; 
Pritius, Introd. in Lect. N. T., 1764; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 189 ff. ; 
Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 536 ff. ; Rumpeus, Com, Crit. in N. T., 
p. 81 ff.; Schott, Isagoge, p. 68 ff.; Authent. d. kan. Ey. n. Matth. 
benannt, p. 83 ff., 105 ff. ; Schubert, Diss, qua in Serm. quo Ey. Matth. 
conscript. fuerit inquiritur, 1810; C. F. Schmidt, Hist. Antiq. et vindi- 
catio Canonis, 1775, p. 435 ff.; Schroeder, De lingua Matth. Authen., 
1701; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 249 f.; Steitz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, 
p. 85 ff.; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 107 ff; Theile, in 
Winer’s N. Kr. Journal, 1824, i. p. 198. ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
p- 6 ff. ; Viser, Herm. Sacr. N. T., pars ii. p. 344 ff. ; Vogel, Entst. drei erst. 
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Greek Gospel, and few assert more than substantial 
agreement with the original, with more or less variation 
and addition often of a very decided character. The 
case, therefore, stands thus: The whole of the evidence 
which warrants our believing that Matthew wrote any 
work at all, distinctly, invariably, and emphatically 
asserts that he wrote that work in Hebrew or Aramaic ; 


Evy. Gabler’s Journal f. auserl. Theol. Lit., 1804, i. 1; De Wette, Einl. 
N. T., p. 196 ff.; Weizsdcker, Unters. iib. evang. Gesch., p. 31; Weiss, 
Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1861, p. 86 ff.; Wilke, Der Urevangelist, 1838, 
p. 691 f., et passim; Wilcke, Tradition und Mythe, p. 34 ff.; Wetstein, 
Nov. Test. Gr., i. p. 224. We do not pretend to give complete lists. 

1 Baur, Unters. ib. kan. Evv., p. 580 ff. (a translation which by alte- 
rations and additions has more and more lost its original character) ; 
Bertholdt, Ein). A. und N. T., 1813, iii. p. 1114 ff., 1175 ff., 1257 ff. ; 
Bolten, Bericht d. Matth. v. Jesu der Messia, 1792-8 Vorrede ; Corrodi, 
Beleucht. d. Gesch. d. Bibel-Kanons, ii. p. 149 ff. ; Eckermann, Erklar. all. 
dunk]. Stellen N. T., i. p. xi.; Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 602 ff ; 
Ebrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., p. 780 ff.; Fischer, Einl. ind. Dogm. 
d. evang.-luth. Kirche, 1828, p. 115 ff. ; Feilmoser, Einl. N. T., 2 ausg. 
p. 28 ff. ; Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Evv., p. 120 ff.; Gratz, N. Ver- 
such Entst. 3 erst. Evy. zu erklaren, 1812; Hd@nlein, H’buch Einl. 
N. T., iil. p. 30, 74 ff.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 33, anm. 6; Kern, 
Tabing. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1834, 2 p. 14 ff, 43 f£., 122 ff.; cf. 1838, 2, 
p. 14f. ; Klener, Recent. de Authentia Ey. Matth. quest. recensentur, &c., 
1832; Kuinoel, Comm. N. T., 1807, i. xvi. ; Luthardt, De Compos. ev. 
Matth., 1861; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch tib. d. Ev. des Matth., dte aufl. 
p. 4 ff.; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 946 ff.; Niemeyer, Allg. Litteratur- 
zeit., 1832, No. 37; Osiander, Tab. Zeitschr., 1836, 4 p. 77 f. ; -—Reithmayr, 
Einl. N. T., 1852, p. 456 ff.; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Ev., 
1834, p. 105 ff., 171; Schulz, Beitrage z. Lehre, v. heil. Abendmahl, 
1 ausg. p. 302 ff.; Schulthess, Rosenmiiller’s Repert., 1824, ii. p. 172 f. ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 241 ff.; Semler, Uebersetz. v. Town- 
son’s Abh. ib. 4 Evv., 1783, i. p. 146 ff; J. E. C. Schmidt, In Henke’s 
Magazin, 1795, iv. p. 576; Eiml. N. T., i p. 60 ff.; Simon, Hist. crit. 
du N. T., p. 47 ff.; Storr, Zweck d. evang. Gesch. u. Br. Johannis, 
p- 360 f.; Tregelles, Orig. language St. Matth. Gospel, 1850. Note to 
Horne’s Introd. to H. S., 12th ed., iv. p. 420; Thiess, N. Krit. Comment. 
N. T.,i., Einl. p. 18 ff.; Venturini, Gesch. d. Urchristenthums, ii. p. 8, 
41,51; Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., i. p. 45 ff.; Weber, Beitrage z. Gesch. 
N. T. Kanons, 1791, p. 21 ff.; Versuch einer Beleucht. d. Gesch. d. 
Bibel-Kanons, 1792, ii. p. 150 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 262; Zakn, 
Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 693 ff. 
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a Greek Gospel, therefore, as connected with Matthew, 
can only be a translation by an unknown hand, whose 
accuracy we have not, and never have had, the means of 
verifying. Our Greek Gospel, however, being an inde- 
pendent original Greek text, there is no ground whatever 
for ascribing it to Matthew at all, the whole evidence of 
antiquity being emphatically. opposed, and even the 
Gospel itself laying no claim to such authorship. 

One or other of these alternatives must be adopted 
for our first Gospel, and either is absolutely fatal to its 
direct Apostolic origin. Neither as a translation from 
the Hebrew nor as an original Greek text can it claim 
Apostolic authority. This has been so well recognized, 
if not admitted, that some writers, with greater zeal 
than discretion, have devised fanciful theories to obviate 
the difficulty. These maintain that Matthew himself 
wrote both in Hebrew and in Greek,' or at least that 
the translation was made during his own lifetime and 
under his own eye,? and soon. There is not, however, 
a particle of evidence for any of these assertions, which 
are merely the arbitrary and groundless conjectures of 
embarrassed apologists. | 

It is manifest that upon this evidence both those who 


1 Bengel, Gnomon N. T., 1742, p. 3; Benson, Hist. of First Planting of 
Christ. Religion, i. p. 257; Guericke, Beitrige, 1828, p. 36 ff.; Einl. N.T., 
2 aufl. p. 115; Gesammt. Gesch. N. T., p. 114 ff.; Horne, Introd. to 
H. S., 1869, iv. p. 420; Lange, Das Ev. Matth., p. 3; Bibelwerk, 1868, 
i.; Olshausen, Echtheit d. 4 kan. Evv., 1823, p. 18 ff.; Apost. Ey. 
Matth. origo def., 1835; Siatus Sen., Biblioth. Sanct., vii. p. 582; 
Thiersch, Versuch, u.s. w., p. 190 ff., 348 ff. ; Townson, Works, i. p. 30 ff. ; 
Schwarz, Solcecismi Discip. J. C., 1730; Hales, Analysis of Chronology, 
i. p. 665. 

Cf. Milman, Hist. of Christianity, 1867, i. p. 386; cf. p, 422. 

2 Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 786; Orelli conjectures that 
two disciples of Matthew wrote the Gospel, the one in Aramaic, the other 
in Greek. Selecta Patr. Eecles. Capita, p. 10. 
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assert the Hebrew original of Matthew’s work and those 
who maintain that our Gospel is not a translation but an 
original Greek composition, should logically deny the 
apostolicity of our actual Gospel. We need not say that 
this is not done, and that for dogmatic and other foregone 
conclusions many profess belief in the Apostolic author- 
ship of the Gospel, although in doing so they wilfully 
ignore the facts, and in many cases merely claim a sub- 
stantial but not absolute Apostolic origin for the work.? 
A much greater number of the most able and learned 
critics, however, both from external and internal evi- 
dence deny the Apostolic origin of our first Canonical 
Gospel.? 


1 Alford, Greek Test., 1868, Proleg. i. p. 24; Bengel, Archiv f. Theol., 
vi. 1824, p. 572; Gnomon N. T., 1742, p.3; Benson, Hist. First Planting 
of Chr. Religion, i. p. 257; Delitzsch, Entst. d. Matth. Evang., p. 110, ef. 
p. 7f. ; Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 787 ff. ; Feilmoser, Einl. 
N. T., 2 ausg. p. 71 ff.; Fritzsche, Proleg. in Matth., 1826, p. 18 f1.; 
Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 120 ff.; Guericke, Beitrage, pp. 28—36; 
Kinl. N. T., p. 115; Gesammtgesch., p. 109 ff.; Gerhard, Annot. posth. 
in Evang. Matth., p. 38; Heydenreich, Winer’s Kr. Journal, iii., 1825, 
p. 129 ff., p. 386 ff. ; Zeitschr. Predegerwiss. v. Heyden u. Huffel, 1828, 
“p. 10 ff. ; Hengstenberg, Evang. Kirchenzeitung, 1858, p. 627 ff. ; Heidegger, 
Enchiridion, p. 707; Horne, Introd. to H. S., iv. p. 421; Hug, Einl. 
N. T., 1847, ii. p. 4 ff., 90 ff., 111 f.; Kern, Tiibinger Zeitschr. f. Theol., 
1834, 2, p. 122 f.; cf. 21; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 33, anm. 6; 
Lange, Bibelwerk N. T., i., Ev. in Matth., p. 2 ff. ; Olshausen, Apost. Ev. 
Matth. origo def., 1835; Bibl. Commentar, 1830, p. 11 f.; Reithmayr, 
Einl. N. T., 1852, p. 351 ff.; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., 
passim ; Thiersch, Versuch, u. s. w., p. 190 ff., 348 ff. ; Townson, Works, 
i. p. 30 ff.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62, et passim; Schwarz, 
Soleecismi Discip. J. C., &c., 1730; Hales, Analysis of Chronology, ii. 
p. 665. 

2 Baur, Krit. Unters. ib. kan. Evv., p. 571 ff.; B. Bauer, Krit. d. evang. 
Gesch. d. Synopt., 1846 ; Bleek, Einl. N. T., 1866, § 110, p. 286 ff. ; Beit- 
rage, 1846, p. 62 ff. ; Bawmgarten-Crusius, Comment. ib. Ev. Matth., 
1844, p. 24 ff. ; Bertholdt, Einl. A. und N. T., 1813, iii. § 332, p. 1265 ff. ; 
Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 97 f.; ef. p. 38; Corrodi, Versuch einer 
Beleucht. d. Gesch. J. u. Chr. Bibel-Kanons, ii. p. 149 ff. ; Christianus, 
Das Evang. des Reichs, 1859; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. § 47, p. 97 f.; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 484 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1820, i. 
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- There is another fact to which we may briefly refer, 
which from another side shows that the work of Matthew 


§ 100 ff., p. 461 ff. ; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ii., 1849, p. 209 ff.; Fischer, 
Hinl. in d. Dogmatik, 1828, p. 115 ff.; Gfrérer, Gesch. d. Urchristen- 
thums, ii. p. 7, 114 f.; Allgemeine Kirchengesch., 1841, i.p.166; Gratz, 
N. Versuch Entst. 3 erst. Evy. zu erkliren, 1812; Herder, Regel d. 
zusamm. uns. Evv., &c.; Von Gottes Sohn, u. s. w., 1791, xii.; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Evangelien, pp. 106—120; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., § 18, 
p. 264 ff., 359 ff.; Alener, Recent. de authent. Evang. Matth. quest., 
1832; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 63 ff., 67 ff. ; Kédstlin, Urspr. d. synopt., 
p. 43 ff., 69 ff.; Lachmann, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1835, p. 577 ff. ; Liicke, 
Th. Studien u. Krit., 1833, p. 497 ff.; Comment. zum Ev. Johan., 1820, 
i.; Lessing, Theolog. nachlass, 1784, p.-45 ff.; Meyer, Kr. exeg. H’buch © 
iib. d. Ey. des. Matth., 5te aufl. § 2, p. 3 ff.; Meander, Leben Jesu, 
p. 11; Neudecker, Hinl. N. T., § 27, p. 290 ff. ; Nicolas, Etudes crit. sur la 
Bible, N. T., p. 28 ff., 43, p. 153 ff.; Niemeyer, Allgem. Literaturzeit., 
1832, No. 37; Orelli, Selecta Patr. Eccles. Cap. 1821, p. 10; Plitt, De 
Comp. Evang. Synopt., 1860; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™® ed. p. lL. ff. ;. 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., § 195, p. 188; N. Rey. de Théol., 1858, p. 46; 
Réville, Etudes crit. sur Ey. selon 8. Matth., 1862; Rump, N. Rev. 
de 'Théol., 1867, p. 32; Rediger, Symbole quedam ad N. T. pertinentes, 
1827; Schleiermacher, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 ff. ; Schnecken- 
burger, Urspr. erst kan. Evang., 1834, p. 3 ff. 90 ff.; Beitriige, p. 24; 
Scherer, N. Rey. de Théol., 1859, p. 307 f., 1861, p. 295 ff.; J. H.C. 
Schmidt, Entwurf., u. s. w., Hencke’s Mag., iv. p. 576 ff. ; Einl. N. T., i. 
p- 68 ff. ; Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 333 ff. ; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 241 ff.; Scholten, Das alt. Evangelium, 
p. 240 ff. , 248 ff. ; cf. Die alt. Zeugnisse, u, s. w., p. 15 f. ; Schulz, Bemerk. 
ib. Verf. d. Ey. n. Matth. Beit. z. Christ. Lehre vy. heil. Abendmahl, 
1 ausg., 1824, pp. 302—322; Schott, Authent. des kan. Ev. benannt nach 
Matth., 1837, herausg. v. Danz., p. 93 ff., 106 ff. ; Schulthess, Rosen- 
miiller’s Bibl. exeg. Repertorium, 1824, ii. p. 172 f.; Semler, Vorrede z. 
Baumgarten’s Unters. Theol. Streitigkeit, 1762, p. 52; Uebersetz. v. 
Townson’s Abhandl. 4 Evy., 1783, i. p. 146 ff., 221, 290; Sieffert, Ur- 
sprung. d. erst. kan. Evy., 1832, p. 123 ff., 138 ff., 160 ff. ; Stroth, In- 
terpol. in Evang. Matth. in Eichhorn’s Repertorium f. bibl. u. morgenl. 
Litt., ix. p. 99 ff.; Theile, Zur Biographie Jesu, 1836, p. 35; Tobler, Die 
Evangelienfrage, 1858; Usterit, Comment. Crit. in qua Ey. Johan. gen, 
esse, &c., 1823; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, u. s. w., p. 6 ff. ; Venturini, 
Gesch. des Urchristenthums, ii. p. 1 ff.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., § 98, a. b., 
201 ff.; Weizsdcker, Unters. iib. evang. Gesch., 26 ff., 104 ff.,129ff.; Weisse, 
Evang. Gesch., i. p. 29 ff. ; Die Evangelienfrage, p. 89 ff., 141 ff. ; Weiss, 
Th. Studien u. Krit., 1861, p. 88 ff.; Wilke, Der Urevangelist, p, 691, et 
passim; Wilcke, Tradition u. Mythe, 1837, § 19, p. 38 ff. ; Wieseler, Chro- 
nolog. Synopsis d. 4 Ey., 1843, p. 300, 304 ff.; Beitrigez. apok. Litt., 
p- 182. . 
VOL. T. it 
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with which Papias was acquainted was different from 
our Gospel. In a fragment from the fourth book of his 
lost work which is preserved to us by Cicumenius and 
Theophylact, Papias relates the circumstances of the 
death of Judas Iscariot in a manner which is in contra- 
diction to the account in the first Gospel. In Matthew 
xxvii. 5, the death of the traitor is thus related: ‘ And 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple and 
departed and went and hanged himzelf.”! The narrative 
in Papias is as follows: “Judas walked about in this 
world a great example of impiety; for his body having 
swollen so that he could not pass where a chariot could 
easily pass, he was crushed by the chariot so that his 
bowels were emptied out.”? Theophylact, in connection 
with this passage, adds other details also apparently 
taken from the work of Papias, as for instance that, 
from his excessive corpulency, the eyes of Judas were so 
swollen that they could not see, and so sunk in his head 
that they could not be perceived even by the aid of the 
optical instruments of physicians; and that the rest of 
his body was covered with running sores and maggots, 
and so on in the manner of the early Christian ages, 
whose imagination conjured up the wildest ‘ special 
providences” to punish the enemies of the faith? As 
Papias expressly states that he eagerly inquired what the 
Apostles, and amongst them what Matthew, said, we 
may conclude that he would not have deliberately con- 
tradicted the account given by that Apostle had he been 


1 Jn Acts i. 18 f., an account is given which again contradicts both 
Matth. and the version of Papias. 

2 Méya doeBeias imdderypa ev ToiT@ TO Koop Teptemdtyncer lovdas: mpnabels 
yap emt tocodrov tiv odpka, ote pi Sivacba dudbeiv, dudéns {adios 
Stepyoperns, ind ths dudéns emécOn, Gate Ta eyxata airod exkevwOjvas, 
Gicumenius, Comm. in Acta Apost., cap. i, 

* Routh, Relig. Sacre, 1546, i. pp. 9, 23 f., 26 ff. 
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acquainted with any work attributed to him which con- 
tained Jit." 

It has been argued, from some very remote and 
imaginary resemblance between the passage from the 
preface to the work of Papias quoted by Eusebius with 
the prologue to Luke, that Papias was acquainted with 
that Gospel ;? but nothing could be more groundless 
than such a conclusion based upon such evidence; and 
there is not a word in our fragments of Papias which’ 
warrants such an assertion.* Eusebius, who never fails 
to enumerate the works of the New Testament to which 
the Fathers refer, does not pretend that Papias knew 
either the third or fourth Gospels. He states, however, 
that Papias “made use of testimonies from the first 
Epistle of John and, likewise, from that of Peter.”* As 
Kusebius, however, does not quote the passages from 
Papias, we must remain in doubt whether he did not, as 
elsewhere, assume from some similarity of wording that 
the passages were quotations from these Epistles, whilst 
in reality they might not be. Eusebius made a similar 
statement with regard to a supposed quotation in the 
so-called Epistle of Polycarp® upon very insuflicient 
grounds.® Andrew, a Cappadocian bishop of the fifth 


1 Oredner, Einl. N. T., p. 91; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evy, p. 251 f. ; 
cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 66. 

2 Cf. Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 202; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 15 f. ; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1861, p. 202. 

3 Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 19; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 21 f.; 
Reuss, N. Rev. de Théol., 1858, p. 45, note 5; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugn., 
p. 16f.; Het Paulin. Evangelie, p. 2 f. ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 11; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 60 f. ; cf. Tischendor/, Wann wurden, u. s. w., 
p. 117 f. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 65 f. 

* Kuseb., H. E., iii. 39. 

5 Ad. Phil., vii.; Euseb., H. E., iv. 14. 

6 Paur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 350, anm.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™ 
ed. p. Ixy. note 4; Scholten, Das Evang, n. Johnanes, p. 8. 
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century, mentions that Papias, amongst others of the 
Fathers, considered the Apocalypse inspired! No 
reference is made to this by Eusebius, but although from 
his Millenarian tendencies it is very probable that Papias 
regarded the Apocalypse with peculiar veneration as a 
prophetic book, this evidence is too vague and isolated 
_to be of much value. 

We find, however, that Papias, like Hegesippus and 
others of the Fathers, was acquainted with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. Eusebius says: ‘“ He 
(Papias) likewise relates another history of a woman 
accused of many sins before the Lord, which is contained 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews.”? ‘This is 
generally believed to be the episode inserted in the later 
MSS. of the fourth Gospel vii. 1—11. This Gospel, 
of which, as we have seen, we find much more ancient 
and distinct traces than any other, was clearly used by 
Papias.? 

Whatever books Papias knew, however, it is certain, 
from his own express declaration, that he ascribed little 
importance to them, and preferred tradition as a more 
reliable source of information regarding evangelical 
history. ‘For I held that what was to be derived from 
books,” he says, “was not so profitable as that from 
the living and abiding voice (of tradition).”* If, there- 
fore, it could even have been shown that Papias was 

1 Proleg. Comment. in Apocalypsin; Routh, Relig. Sacree, 1846, i. 
. : anes 8€ cal @Anv ioropiay epi yuvaikds, emi moddAais dpaprias 
SiaBAnbeions emi tod Kupiov. “Hy rd xat’ “EBpaiovs edayyéduov rreprexer. H. E., 
= fees Entst. d. Matth. Evang., p. 24; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. 
p. 21f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 119; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., 
p- 33, anm. 8; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 242; Schwegler, Das nachap, 


Zeitalter, i. p. 205; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 110. 
4 Kuseb., H. E., ii. 39. 
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acquainted with any of our Canonical Gospels, it could 
only have been with the accompanying fact that he did 
not recognize them as authoritative documents. It is 
manifest from the evidence adduced, however, that Papias 
did not know our Gospels. It is not possible that he 
could have found it better to inquire “ what John or 
Matthew, or what any other of the disciples of the Lord 
say” if he had known of Gospels such as ours 
actually written by them, deliberately telling him what 
they had to say. The work of Matthew which he men- 
tions being, however, a mere collection of discourses of 
Jesus, he might naturally inquire what the Apostle’ 
himself said of the history of the Master. The evidence 
_ of Papias is in every respect most important. He is the 
first writer who mentions that Matthew and Mark were 
believed to have written any works at all; but whilst he 
shows that he does not accord any canonical authority 
even to the works attributed to them, his description 
of those works and his general testimony comes with 
crushing force against the pretensions made on behalf 
of our Gospels to Apostolic origin and authenticity. 
1 We may merely remark that Papias does not call the Matthew who 
wrote the Aéya an Apostle. In this passage he speaks of the Apostle, 


but he does not distinctly identify him with the Matthew of the other 
passage. 
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Fourth Edition. S8vo. 16s. 


TheSubjection of Women. 
By Fohn Stuart Mell. 
New Edition. Post’8vo. 5s. 
Dissertations and Dis- 
CUSSIONS. 
By Fohn Stuart Mill. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind. 
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Edition, with Notes, 
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- 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


A Systematic View of 
the Science of Furispru- 
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By Sheldon Amos, M.A. 
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A Primer of the English 
Constitution and Govern- 
ment. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. 
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Principles of Economical 
Philosophy. 
By H. D. Macleod, M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
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The Institutes of Fus- 
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and Notes. 

By T. C. Sandars, M.A. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


Lord Bacon's Works, 


Collected and Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, M.A. F. Spea- 
ding, M.A. and D, D. 
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7 vols. 8vo. 





Letters and Life of 
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a Commentary, by F. 
Spedding. 
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The Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle. Newly trans- 
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By R. Wilhams, B.A. 
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The Politics of Aristotle; 
Greek Text, with English 


Notes. 
By Richard Congreve, M.A. 


New Edition, revised. S8vo. 18s. 


The Ethics of Aristotle, 
with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir A. Grant, Bart. 
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Third Edition, revised and partly re-written. 
[Zi the press. 


Bacon's Essays, with 
Annotations. 


By R. Whately, DD. 


New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Elements of Logic. 
By R. Whately, DD. 


New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Rhetoric. 
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Treatise on Pure and 
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An Introduction to Men- 
tal Philosophy, on the In- 
ductive Method. 

By F. D. Morell, LL.D. 
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Elements of Ons se 
containing the Analysis of 
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By F. D. Morell, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Secret of Hegel: 
being the Hegelian System 
tn Origin, Principle, Form, 
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By F. H. Stirling, LL.D. 


2 vols. 8vo. 285. 


Sir William Hamilton ; 
being the Philosophy of 
Perception: an Analysis. 
By F. H. Stirling, LL.D. 
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The Philosophy of Ne- 
cessity ; or, Natural Law 
as applicable to utal, 
Moral, and Social Science. 
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Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 





Ueberweg’s System of 
Logi, and History of 
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Translated, with Notes and 

Appendices, by T. M. 
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The Senses and the 
Intellect. | 
By A. Bain, LL.D. Prof: 
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Mental and Moral 
Science; a Compendium of 
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Part Il. Moral Science, 4s. 6d. 
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Realities of Trish Life. 
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Four Lectures delivered at 
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By F. W. Farrar, M.A. 
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New Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
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By F. W. Farrar, MA. 
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New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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A Budget of Paradoxes. 
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Recreations of a Country 
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Counsel and Comfort 
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Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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By A. K. H.B. 


Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 


Leisure Hours in Town 
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Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Autumn Holidays 
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Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Present-Day Thoughts. 
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Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 
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A Practical Dictionary 
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New Practical Diction- 
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M.A. and Dr. C: M. 
Friedlinder. 

Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Roman 
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With 2,000 Woodcuts 
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and Life of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

By Anthony Rich, B.A. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Mastery of Lan- 
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Speaking Foreign Tongues 
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By Thomas Prendergast. 
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A Practical English Dic- 
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English Dictionary; 
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A Latin-English Dic- 
tionary adapted for the use 
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A General Dictionary 
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; [lx the press. 


The Public Schools Atlas 
of Modern Geography. In 
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Edited, with Introduction, 
by Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 


Imperial quarto, 35. 6d. sewed; 5s. cloth. 
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nual of Modern Geography 
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tron on the Study of An- 
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The Universe and the 
Coming Transits; Re- 
searches into and New 
Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Fleavens. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. 


The Transits of Venus ; 
A Popular Accountof Past 
and Coming Transits, from 
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By: Ro Ay Proctor, Bid. 
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With 20 Plates and- numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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Planets and Meteors, the 
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By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts, 8vo. 125. 


The Moon ; her Motions, 
Aspect, Scenery, and Phy- 
sical Condition. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, 155. 


The Sun; Ruler, Light, 
Fire, and Life of the Pla- 
netary System. 
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Saturn and its System. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
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By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Other Worlds than Ours ; 
The Plurality of Worlds 
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8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Plates). 

By, 24. Proctor, B.A. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


Celestial Objects for Com- 
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By T. W. Webb, M.A. 
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graphed by A. Brothers, 
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Introduction. 
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Magnetism and Devia- 
tion of the Compass. for 
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Dove's Law of Storms, 
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the Atmosphere. 
Translated by R. H. Scott, 

M.A. 
8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Aiv and Rain; the Be- 
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Climatology. 

By R. A. Smith, F.RS. 
8vo0. 245. 


Nautical Surveying, an 
Introduction to the Practt- 
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By F. BK. Laughton, M.A. 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


Schellen's SpectrumA na- 
lysis, in tts Application to 
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The Correlation of Phy- 
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Professor Helmholtz 
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8vo, 125. 6d. 
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Ganot’s Natural Philo- 
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Course of Physics divested 
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and expressed in the lan- 
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Cr. 8vo. with 404. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Ganots Elementary 
Treatise on Physts, Ex- 
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Jor the use of Colleges and 
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Atkinson, F.C.S. 


New Edition, with a Coloured Plate and 
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Principles of Animal 
Mechanics. 
By the Rev. S. Haughton, 
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Second Edition. 8vo. 215. 


Weinhold's Introduction 
to Experimental Physics, 
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Experiments. 
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Bloxam’s Metals, 3s. 6d. 
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Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 35. 6d. 
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Edited by C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
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Address delivered before 
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By Fohn Tyndall, F-R.S. 
Third Edition. Sv0. 145. 
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By Fohn Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
Ios. 6d. 


Sound; a Course of Eight | 


Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great 
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By Fohn Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 
Researches on Diamag- 
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Question of Diamagnetic 
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By Fohn Tyndall, ERS. 
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Contributions to Mole- 
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By Fohn Tyndall, F-R-S. 
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By F. Tyndall, FLR.S. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Notes of a Course of 


Seven Lectures on Electri- 
cal Phenomena and Theo- 
vies, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 


By F. Tyndall, F_R.S. 
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A Treatise on Magne- 
tism, General and Terres- 
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By Humphrey Lloyd, 
D.D. D.C.L. Provost of 
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8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Elementary Treatise on 
the Wave-Theory of Light. 
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Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Owens Lec- 
tures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology 
of Invertebrate Animals. 

and Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 215s. 


The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. 

By Richard Owen, F-R.S. 


With1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8v0. £3.135.6d. 


Light Science for Lei- 
sure Hours; a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects, Natural Phe- 
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By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


First and Second Series.- 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
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Kirby and Spence’s In- 
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or Elements of the Natural 
Ffistory of Insects. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


Strange Dwellings ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
‘ lomes without Hands.’ 
By Rev. F. G. Wood, M.A. 


With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Flomes without Hand's ; 
a Description of the Habi- 
tations of Animals, classed 
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By Rev. F. G. Wood, M.A. 


With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo, 215. 


Out of Doors; a Selec- 
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By Rev. F. G. Wood, M.A. 


With 6 Illustrations from Original Designs 
engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Polar World: a 
Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 


With Chromox i a Maps, and Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 10s. 





The Sea and its Living 
Wonders. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged. 8vo. with many 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


The Tropical World; a 
Popular Scientific Account ~ 
of the Natural History of 
the Equatorial Regions. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 


With about 200 Lilustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Subterranean World. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 


With Maps and many Woodcuts. 


The Aerial World. 
By Dr. George Hartwig. 


With 8 Chromoxylographs and about 60 
other Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
8vo. price 21s. 


Insects at Home, a Popu- 
lar Account of British 
Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. 


By Rev. F.G. Wood, M.A. 


With uprbards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 215. 


Sve, 215. 


Insects A broad , being a~ 
Popular Accountof Foreign 
Insects, thetrStructure, Ha- 
bits, and Transformations. 
By Rev. F.G. Wood, M.A. 


With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo, 215. 


A Familiar History of 
Birds. 
By E. Stanley, DD. late 


Ld. Bishop of Norwich. 
Fep. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
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Rocks Classified and De- 
scribed, 
By B. Von Cotta. 


English Edition, by P.H. LAWRENCE (with 
English, German, and French Syno- 
aymes), revised by the Author. Fost 
Svo. 145. 


» Primeval World of Swit- 
zerland. 


By Professor Oswald Fleer, 


of the University of 
Zurich. Translated by 
W. S. Datlas, F-L.S. 
and edited by Fames 
fleywood, M.A. F-R.S. 


2 vols. 8v0. with numerous Illustrations. 
[lx the press. 


The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man; Men- 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages. 

By Sir F. Lubbock, Bart. 
MP OF RSD. 


Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


A Manual of Anthro- 


pology, or Science of Man, 
based on Modern Research. 
By Charles Bray. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, or the Study of 

a Primitive Tribe in South 
India; History, Character, 
Customs, Religion, Infantt- 
cide, Polyandry, Language. 
By W. E. Marshall, Lieut.- 
Col. Bengal Staff Corps. 


With 26 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 





The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain. 


By Fohn Evans, F.R.S. 
With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. S8vo. 28s. 


The Elements of Botany 

for Families and Schools. 

Tenth Edition, revised by 
Thomas Moore, F.L.S. 

Ficp. 8vo. with 154 Woodcuts 25. 6d. 


Bible Animals; a De- 
scription of every Living 
Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape 
to the Coral. 

By kev. F.G. Wood, M.A. 


With about 100 Vignettes onWood. 8vo. 215. 


The Rose 
Gude. 
By Thomas Rivers. 
Tenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 


Amateurs 


A Dictionary of Science, 
| Lrterature, and Art. 
Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the lateW.T. Brande 
(the Author )and Rev. G. 
W. Cox, M.A. 


3 vols. medium 8vo. 6335. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Plants ; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &e. 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 

With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 
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The Treasury of Botany, 
or Popular Dictionary of 
the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
with which ts tncorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. 

Edited by F. Lindley, 
F-R.S. and T. Moore, 
ELS. 


With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 125. 


Handbook of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Her- 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptions Ge. of the 
Best Spectes in Cultivation ; 
with Cultural Details, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for particular 
positions, Gc. Based on 


the French Work of De-- 


catsne and Naudin, and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut [llustrations. 

By W. B. Hemsley. 


Medium 8vo. 215. 





A General System of 


Descriptive and Analytical 
Botany. 


Translated fromtheFrench 
of Le Maout and De- 
caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to the English 
Botanical System, by F. 
D. Hooker, M.D. &au 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 525.6¢. 


Forest Trees and Wood- 


land Scenery, as described 
in Ancient and Modern 
Poets. 


By Witham Menzies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sorForestand Parks, &e. 

In One Volume, imperial 4fo. with Twenty 


Plates, Coloured in facsimile of the 
original drawings, price £5. 55. 


[Preparing for publication. 





CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Millers Elements of 
Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical. 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by H. Macleod, L-CS, 
3 vols. vo. £3. 


ParT I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS, I5s. 
— Part II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 2I5. 
Part III. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 245. 





A Manual of Chemical 


Physiology, including its 
Points of Contact with. 
Pathology. 


By ¥. L. W. Thudichum, 
MD. 


8vo0. with Woodcuts, 75. 6d. 
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A Dictionary of Che- 
mistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Scvences. 
£2, Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by —emtnent 
Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. 
6 vols. medium 8vo. £8. 145. 6d. 


Second Supplement com- 
pleting the Record of Dis- 
covery to the end of 1872. 

[7x the press. 


A Course of Practical 


Chemistry, for the use of 
Medical Students. 
By W. Odling, F.R-.S. 


Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 





| Select Methods in Chemt- 


cal Analysts, chiefly [nor- 
gante. 
By Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. 


With 22 Woodcuts. 


Todd and Bowman's 
Physiological A natomy,and 
Phystology of Man. 

Vol. IT, with numerous I/lustrations, 255. 


Vol. 7. New Edition by Dr. LIONELS. 
BEALE, F.R.S. in course of publication, 
with numerous Illustrations. Parts [. and 
IL. in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Outlines of Physiology, 
Fluman and Comparative. 
By F. Marshall, F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 


2 vols. cr. 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32s. 





“ 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Albert Durer, his Life 
and Works ; including Au- 
tobtographical Papers and 
Complete Catalogues. 

By William B. Scott. 


With 6 Etchings by the Author and other 
Illustrations. vo. 16s. 


In Fairyland; Pictures 
from the Elf-World. By 
Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingham. 


With 16 coloured Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs, Second Edition, folio, 155. 





A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archt- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentists; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 

By Samuel Redgrave. 


8vo. 16s. 


The New Testament, zl- 
lustrated with Wood En- - 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Italian School. 


Crown 4fo. 635. 
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The Life of Man Sym- 
bolised by the Months of 
the Year. 

Text selected by R. Pigot. 


25 l/lustrations on Wood from Designs by 
Fohn Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 


Lyra Germanica,; the 
Christian Year and the 
Christian Life. 
Translated by Miss C. 


Winkworth. 


With about 325 Woodcut Illustrations by F. 
Leighton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
2 vols. 4to. price 425. 


Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Lllustrations on Wood 
Jrom Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Fecp. 4fo. 21s. 


Miniature Edition, with 
Scharf’s 90 Lllustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 


Imp. 16mo. 10s, 6d. 





Sacred and Legendary 
Art. 


By Mrs. F$ ameson. 


6 vols. square crown 8vo. price £5. 155. 6d. 
as follows :— 


Legends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. 


New Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Legends of the Monastic 


Orders. 


New Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts, 1 vol. 21s. 


Legends of the Madonna. 


New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 215. 


The History of Our Lord, 
with that of his Types and 


Precursors. 
Completed ty Lady East- 
lake. 


Revised Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 





The USEFUL ARTS, 
A Manual of Architec- 


ture: being a Concise Hrs- 

tory and Explanation of the 

Principal Styles of Euro- 

pean Architecture, Ancient, 

Medieval,and Renaissance; 

with a Glossary. 

By Thomas Mitchell, Au- 
thor of ‘The Stepping 
Stone to Architecture. 

With 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





MANUFACTURES, &e. 


Hlistory of the Gothic 
Revival; an Attempt to 
shew how far the taste for 
Medieval Architecture was 
retained in England during 
the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the 
present. 


By Charles L. Eastlake, 


Architect. 
With 48 Illustrations. “Imp. 8vo0. 31s. 6d. 
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~ Industrial Chemistry ; a 
Manual for Manufactu- 
vers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools. Being a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmann and Engter’s 
German Edition of Payen's 
‘Précis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle, by Dr. F.D. Barry. 
Edited, and supplemented 
with Chapters on the 
Chemistry of the Metals, 
by B. H, Paul, Ph.D. 


8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 
[/n the press. 


Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture, with above 
1,600 Woodcuts. 

Fifth Edition, with Altera 
tions and Additions, by 
Wyatt Papworth. 
8vo. 525. 6d. 


The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in 
London; their Fvstory 
Jrom the Foundation of 
the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longman, F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, 21s. 


Hints on Household 
Taste in Furniture, Up- 
holstery, and other Detatls. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, 

Architect. 


Vew Edition, with about 90 Jilustrations.. 
Square crown 8vo. 145. 





Geometric Turning ; com- 
prising a Description of 
Plant's New Geometric 
Chuck, with Directions for 
ats use, and a Series of 
Patterns cut by it, with 
Explanations. 

By 1. S. Savory. 

With 571 Woodcuts. Square cr. 8vo. 215. 

Lathes and Turning, 
Semple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. 

By W. Hlenry Northcote. 


With 240 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


Flandbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley, Memb. 
Inst. CE. Engineer-in-— 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. 


Sixth Edition, Plates & Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Principles of Mechanism, 
Jor the use of Students in 
the Universities, and for 
Engineering Students. 

By R. Willis, M_A.F-R.S. 
Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Second Edition, with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo.18s. 


Perspective ; or, the Art 
of Drawing what one Sees: 
for the Use of those Sketch- 
ng from Nature. 

By Lieut. W. H. Collins, 
RE. FRA-S. 


With 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 55. 
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Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering,  L1{istorical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C2. 


With above 3,000 Woodcuts. S8vo. 425. 


A Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, in tts vartous ap- 
plications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rait- 
ways and Agriculture. 

By F. Bourne, CL. 


With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Wood- 
cuts, 4l0, 425. 


Catechism of the Steam 
Engine, in tts vartous Ap- 
plications. 

By Fohn Bourne, CL. 

New Edition, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo. 6s. 


Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

By F. Bourne, CE. form- 
ing a Key to the Author's 
Catechism of the Steam 
Engine. 

With 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 95. 
Recent Improvements in 
the Steam Engine. 

By F. Bourne, CL. 


With 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Lowndess Engineer's 
Handbook; explaining the 
Principles which should 
guide the Young Engineer 
zn the Construction of Ma- 
chinery. 

Post 8vo. 55. 





Ure's Dictionaryof A rts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. 
Sixth Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 


With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 
£4 145. 6d, gfe 


Flandbook to the Minera- 
logy of Cornwall and 
Devon; with Instructions 
for their Discrimination, 
and copious Tables of Lo- 
cality. ; 

By F. H. Collins, F.G.S. 


With 10 Plates, 8vo. 6s. 


Guns and Steel; Miscel- 
laneous Papers on Mechant- 
cal Subjects. 

By Sir F. Whitworth, 
CE. ERS. 


With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Practical Tvreatise on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted from the last Ger- 
man Edition of Professor 
Kerl’s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F_.R.S. & ce. and 
E. Rihrig, Ph.D. 


3 vols, 8v0. with 625 Woodcuts, £4. 195. 


Treatise on Mills and 
Millwork. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 


With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 
8v0, 325. 


2 vols. 
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Useful Information for 
Engineers. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Be. 


With many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 wols. 
crown 8vo. 315. 6d. . 


The Application of Cast 
and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. 


By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 
With 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


The Strains in Trusses 
Computed by means of Dia- 
grams ; mith 20 Examples. 


By F. A. Ranken, CE. 
With 35 Diagrams. Square cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Practical Handbook of 
Dyeing and Calico-Print- 


ne. 
By W. Crookes, F.R.S. &e. 


With numerous Illustrations and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8vo. 425.- 


Mitchell’s Manual of 
Practical Assaying. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 

with the Recent Dzisco- 
vertes incorporated, by 


W. Crookes, F.R.S. 


8v0. Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 





Occasional Papers on 


Subjects connected with 
Civil Engineering, Gun- 
nery, and Naval Archt- 


lecture. 


By Michael Scott, Memb. 
Lust. CE. & of Lust. 
N.A. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 425. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Gardening : comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. 


With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo, 215. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture: comprising 
the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agrt- 


culture. 


With 1,100 Woodcuts. S8wvo. 21s. 





RELIGIOUS 


An Exposition of the 39 
Artiules, Historical and 
Doctrinal. 

By E. Hl. Browne, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 





and MORAL WORKS. 


An Introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of 
England, in an Exposition 
of the 39 Articles. By Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 

Lep. 8v0. 65. 
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Historical Lectures on 
the Lifeof Our Lord Fesus 
Christ. 

By C. ¥. Elticott, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

Sermons, including Two 
Sermons on the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy, and an 
Essay on the Right Inter- 
pretation and Understana- 
ing of the Scriptures. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, DD. 


3 vols. 8vo. price 245. 


Christian Life, tts 
Course, its Hindrances, 
and tts Helps; Sermons 
preached mostly in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By. the late kev. Thomas 

Arnold, DD. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Christian Life, tts 
Hopes, its Fears, and tts 
Close; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, DD. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. : 


Sermons Chiefly on the 
Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arneld, DD. 


8vo. price 7s. 6d. 





Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rugby School ; 
with an Address before 
Confirmation. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, DD. 
LFcp. 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


Three Essays on Reli- 
gion: Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 

By Fohn Stuart Mul. 


8vo0. price 10s, 6d. 


Synonyms of the Old Tes- . 
tament, their Bearing on 
Christian Faith and 
Practice. 

By Rev. R. B. Girdlestone. 
8vo. 155. 


Reasons of Faith; or, 
the Order of the Christian 
Argument Developed and 
Explained. | 
By Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A. 


Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


The Eclipse of Faith: 
or a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic. 

By Henrv Rogers. 
Latest Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Defence of the Eclipse of 
Faith. 
By Henry Rogers. 
Latest Edition. Fep. 8vo. 35. 64. 
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Sermons for the Times 
preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral and elsewhere. 
By Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 65. 


The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 
By Rev. W. F. Conybeare, 
M.A. and Very Rev. F. 
S. Howson, DD. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 215. 

STUDENT’s EDITION, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 9s. 


A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

By C.F. llicelt, ED, 


Galatians, 8s. 6¢. Ephesians, 8s. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, tos. 6d. Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, 10s. 6d. 
Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 


The Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul; with 
Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the 


Ancients. 


By Fames Smith, F-R.S. 


Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6d. 


Evidence of the Truth 

of the Christian Religion 
derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
By Alexander Keith, D.D. 


40th Edition, with numerous Plates. 
Square 8vo. 12s. 6d. or in post 8vo. 
with 5 Plates, 6s. 


Sve. 





Historical and Critical 


Commentary on the Old 
Testament; with a New 
Translation. 

By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 


Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. I. Exodus, 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12s. Vol. II. Leviticus, Part 7. 155. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 77. 15s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 


The History and Litera- 
ture of the Israelites, ac- 
cording to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. 
By C. De Rothschild and 

A. De Rothschild. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Ewald's History of 

Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by F. E. Carpenter, 
M.A. with Preface by 
R. Martineau, M.A. 

5 vols. 8vo. 635. 


Commentary on Epistle 


to the Romans. 


By Rev. W. A. O’'Conor. 


Crown S8vo. 35. 6d. 


AA Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Fohn. 


By Rev. W. A. O'Conor. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Epistle to the He- 
brews; wth Analytical 
Introduction and Notes. 


By kev. W. A. O'Conor. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Thoughts for the Age. 


By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Passing Thoughts on 
Religion. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Fecp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Self-examination before 
Confirmation. 


By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 


32mo. Is. 6d. 


Preparation for the Holy 
Communtion ; the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
Feremy Taylor. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 


32mo. 35. 


Readings for a Month 
Preparatory to Confirma- 
tion, from Writers of the 
Early and English Church. 


By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Ficp. 8vo. 45. 


Readings for Every Day 
in Lent, compiled from the 
Writings of Bishop 
Feremy Taylor. 


- By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Ficp. 8vo. 55. 


Bishop Feremy Taylor's 
Entire Works; with Life 
by Bishop Heber. 

Revised and corrected by 


the Rev. C. P. Eden. 
10 vols, £5. 55. 





Elymus of Praise and 
Prayer. 
Collected and edited by Rev. 
F. Martineau, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Thoughts for the Holy 


Week, for Young Persons. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 


New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 25. 


Spiritual Songs for the 


Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year. 


By FSB. Monsell, LL.D. 
Fourth Edjtion. cp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Lyra Germanica; Fymus 
translated from the German 
by Miss C. Winkworth. 


2 series, fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


Endeavours after the 


Christian Life; Discourses. 


By Rev. F. Martineau, 
LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. 

By Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Supernatural Religion ; 


an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. 
New Edition. 2 vols. 800. 245. 
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The Life of Christ. 


mentary Notues from 

parallel Passages. 

By the Rev. R. B. Gar- 
ainer, ; M.A. 


Crown So. 25. 


Lectures on the Penta- | 


teuch € the Moabite Stone ; 
with Appendices. 


By F. W. Colenso, D.D. 


Bishop of Natal. 
Sco. 125. 


|The New 


| The Pentateuchand Book 
For the use of Young Per- ' 
sons, selected from the Gos- | 
pels and Chronologually | 
arranged; with Supple- | 


of Foshua Critiually Ex- 
amined. 
By F. W. Colenso, DD. 
Bishop of Natal. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bible Com- 
mentary, by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the An- 
gluan Church, critually 
examined by the Rt. Rev. 


Se ules. 
Bishop of Natal. 
8x0. 255. 





TRAVELS, VOYAGES, Sc: 
The Valleys of Tirol; | Meeting the Sun; a 


their Traditions and Cus- 
toms, and How to Visit 


them. 


iy Wiss. Re TT. Base; | 


Author of ‘The Folk- 
Lore of Rome’ Ge. 


With Frontispiece and 3 Maps. 
Szo. 12s. 6d. 


Crown 


Eight Years in Ceylon. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 
New Edition, with Tlustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown S8vo. 
Price Js. 6d. 


The Rifle and the Hound 
zn Ceylon. 


By Sir Samuel W. Bae | 


M.A. F-R.G.S. 
New- Edition, with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8v0. 
Price ys. 64. 





| The Dolomite 


| With [ilustrations. 


Fourney all round the 
World through Egypt, 

China, Fapan, and Calz- 

fornia. 

By William Szmpson, 
F.R.G.S. 


With Heltotypes and Woodcuts. S8wvo. 245. 


| The Rural Life of Eng- 


land. 
By William Howitt. 
Woodcuts, vo. 12s. 6d. 


Moun- 


tains. Excursions through 

Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 

and Friult. 

By F. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F_R.G.S. 

Sg. cr. Svo. 215. 
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The Alpine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mont 
: Blane, Srom an actual Sur- 
vey 7# 1863-1864. . 
By <A.  Adams-Reilly, 
F-R.G.S. M.A.C. 


In Chromolithography, on extra stout draw- 
ing paper 10s. or mounted on canvas 
in a folding case, 12s. 6d. 


The Alpine Club Map 
of the Valpelline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the South- 
ern Valleys of the Chatn of 


Monte Rosa, from actual 


Survey. 
By A. Adams-Retlly, 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 


Price 63. on extra Stout Drawing Paper, or 
7s. 6d. mounted in a Folding Case. 


Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps. 
By Fohn Tyndall, F_R.S. 


Third Edition, with 7 Woodcuts by E£. 
Whymper. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Guide tothe Pyrenees, for 
the use of Mountaineers. 
By Charles Packe. 


Second Edition, with Maps &c. and Ap- 
pendix. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


How to See Norway. 
By F. R. Campbell. 


With Map and 5 Woodcuts, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys; a 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomites. — 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 


With numerous Illustrations. (8x. 21s. 





The Alpine Club Map 
of Switzerland, with parts 
of the Neighbouring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of four 
miles to an Inch. 

Edited by R. C. Nichols, 
FSA, FRG.S, 


In Four Sheets, in Portfolio, 42s. or 
mounted in a Case, 528. 6a. Lach 
Sheet may be had separately, price 12s. 
or mounted in a Case, 155. 


The Alpine Guide. 
By Fohn Ball, M.R.IA. 
late President of the 
Alpine Club. 


. Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 


Eastern A lps. 


Price tos. 6d. 


Central Alps, including 
all the Oberland District. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


Western A lps, including 


Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 


Zermatt, &e. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


Introduction on Alpine 
Travelling in general, and 
on the Geology of the Alps. 


Price ts. Either of the Three Volumes or Parts 
of the ‘ Alpine Guide’ may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, 1s. extra. 


Visits to Remarkable 


Places, and Scenes tllus- 
trative of striking Passages 
in English Hoestory and 
Poetry. | 
By William Howitt. 

2 zols. 8vo.. Woodcuts, 255. 
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WORKS of FICTION. 


Whispers from Fairy- 
land. 

By the Rt.. ion, £2, f1. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of‘ Stories 
for my Children, ‘ Moon- 
shine, * Queer Folk, ec. 


With 9 Illustrations from Original De- 
signs engraved on Wood by G. Pear- 


son. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Elena, an Itahan Tale. 
By L. N. Comyn. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 145. 


"ady Willoughby’s 
Diary during the Reign of 
Charles the First, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the Restora- 


ton. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Centulle, a Tale of Pau. 
By Denys Shyne Lawlor, 
Author of ‘ Pilgrimages in 
the Pyrenees and Landes.’ 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Folk-Lore of Rome, 
collected by Word of Mouth 
Srom the People. 

By R. H. Busk, Author of 
‘ The Valleys of Tirol’ 
Oe. 

Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Cyllene ; or, The Fall of 
Paganism. 
By Henry Sneyd, M.A. 


2 vols. pos 8vo. 145. 





Tales of the Teutonic 
Lands. 
By Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
and E-. H. Fones. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Becker's Gallus; ov Ro- 
man Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ~ 


Becker's Charicles: Il- 


lustrative of Private Life 


of the Ancient Greeks. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Tales of Ancient Greece. 
By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Modern Novelist's 
Library. 


Atherstone Priory, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Burgomaster’s Family, 2s. boards ; 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
MELVILLE’s Dighy Grand, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
— Gladiators, 2s. and 2s.6d. 
Good for Nothing,2s. & 2s. 6d. 
—_——. Holmby House, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
Interpreter, 2s. and 2s, 6a. 
Kate Coventry, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
Queen’s Maries, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
General Bounce, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
TROLLOPE’S. Warden, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 
Barchester Towers, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. 
BRAMLEY-Moore’s Six Sisters of the Vals 
leys, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6a. cloth. 
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Novels and Tales. 
By the Right Hon. Benga- 
min Disrach, MP. 


Cabinet Editions, complete in Ten Volumes, 
crown 8vo. 6s. each, as follows :— - 
Lothair, 6s. Venetia, 6s. 


Coningsby, 6s. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 6s. 
Sybil, 6s. Young Duke, &c. 6s. 
Tancred, 6s. Vivian Grey, 6s. 


Henrietta Temple, 6s. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 6s. 





Cabinet Edition,in crown 


8v0. of Stories and Tales 
by Miss Sewell ;— 


Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. 

Gertrude, 2s. 6d. 

Earls 
2s. 6d. 

Experience of Life, 
2s. 6d. : 


lvors, 28. 6d. 
Katharine Ashton, 
Daughter, 2s. 6d. 

Moric rd Percival, 


35. 6d. 
. 6d. Landon Parsonage, 
Cleve Hall, 2s. 6d. 35. 6d. 
Ursula, 38. 6d. 








POETRY and 


Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France; with other 
Poems. 

By A. Lang. 
Square fcp. 8vo. 55. 


Moores Lalla Rookh, 
Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 


Wood Engravings. 
Fp. 4fo, 215. 


Moore's Trish Melodies, 
Macelise's Edition, with 161 
Steel Plates. 


Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Miniature Edition of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, 
with Maclise’s 161 Lllus- 
trations reduced in Litho- 


graphy. 
Jmp. 16mo. 10s. 6d, 
Milton's Lycidas and 


Epitaphium Damonts. 
Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by C. S. 
Ferram, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 





THE DRAMA. 


Lays of Ancient Rome ; 
with Ivry and the Ar- 
mada. 

By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 
16mo. 35. 6d. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Lllustrations on Wood 


from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Lcp. 4to, 215. 
Miniature Edition of 
Lord Macaulay's Lays 


of Ancient Rome, with 
Scharfs 90 Lllustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 
Imp. 16mo, 108, 6d. 
Southey’s Poetical Works 
with the Author's last Cor- 
rections and Additions. 
Medium 8vo. with Portrait, 145. 
Bowdler’s Family Shak- 
speare, cheaper Genuine 
E-dition. 3 
Complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo: large type, 


with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 14s. or 
in 6 vols. fcp. Sve. price 215. 
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Horatit Opera, Library 
Edition, “with English 
Notes, Marginal References 
and various Readings. 
Ledited by Rev. Ff LE. Yonge. 


8vo. 215. 


The Aineid of Virgil 
Translated into English 


Verse. 


By F. Conington, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 95. 





Poems by Fean Ingelow. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 10s. ; 


First SERIES, containing ‘ Divided,’ ‘ The 
Star’s Monument, &c. 6th Thousand, 
Ficp. 8vo. 55. 


SECOND SERIES, ‘A Story of Doom,’ ‘ Gla- 
dys and her Island, &c. 5th Thousand. 
. £cp. Bvo. 35. 


Poems by Fean Ingelow. 
First Series, with nearly 
100 Woodcut Illustrations, 

Lp. Ato. 21s, 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT, &c. 


Down the Road; or, | 
Reminiscences of a Gentle- 
man Coachman. 

By C. T. S. Birch Rey- | 
narason. 


With Twelve Chromolithographic Illustra- 
tions from Original Paintings by H. 
Alken. Medium 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





Blaine's Encyclopedia of | 
Rural Sports; Complete 
Accounts, Historical, Prac- | 
tical, and Descriptive, of 
Flunting, Shooting, Fish- 
ing, Racing, &'c. 


With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs | 
by JOHN LEECH). 8vo. 215. 


A Book on Angling: | 


a Treatise on the Art of 
Angling in every branch, | 
including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flees. 
By Francis Francets. 

Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, 15s. 





Wilcockss Sea-Fisher- 
man: comprising the Chief 
Methods of Fook and Line 
fishing, a glance at Nets, 
and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. 

New Ldition, with 80 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The Ox, his Diseases and 
their Treatment ; with an 
Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. 

By ¥. R. Dobson, Memb. 
FECES. 


Crown 8vo0. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on FHorse- 
Shoeing and Lameness. 


By F. Gamgee, Vet. Surg. 


8vo. with 55 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


Youatt on the Horse. 
Revised and enlarged by W. 
Watson, M_R.C.V.S. 


8v0. Woodcuts, 2s. 6d, 
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Youat?s Work on the 
Dog, revised and enlarged. 


8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 


Horses and Stables. 
By Colonel F. Fitzwygram, 
XV. the King’s Hussars. 


With 24 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Dog in Health and 


Disease. 
By Stonehenge. 


With 73, Wood Engravings. Square crown 
8v0. Ts. 6d. 


The Greyhound. 
By Stonehenge. 


Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Stables and Stable Fit- 
tings. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 


Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 


The Horses Foot, and 
how to keep wt Sound. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 

Ninth Edition. Imp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 125. 6d. 





A Plain Treatise on 
FLorse-shoeing. 


_ By W. Miles, Esq. 


Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


Remarks on Horses 
Teeth, addressed to Pur- 
chasers, 


By W. Miles, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 1s. 6d, 


The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology. 
By Alfred Ronalds. 
With coloured Representa- 
tions of the Natural and 
Artificial Insect. 


With 20 coloured Plates. S8wvo. 145. 


The Dead Shot, or Sports- 
man's Complete Guide; a 
Treatise on the Use of the 

- Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon- 
shooting, &c. 
By Marksman. 


Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 55. 
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WORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder's Treasury of 
Knowledge and Library of 
Reference; comprising an 
English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Ga- 
zetteer, Classical Diction- 
ary, Chronology, Law Due- 
tionary, Synopsis of the 
Peerage, Useful Tables,&c. 

Lcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Maunder's Biographical 

Treasury. 

Latest Edition, — recon- 
structed and partly re- 
written, with about 1,000 
additional Memoirs, by 
WL. RR. Cates. 


Ficp. 8vo. 6s. 


Maunder's Scientific and 
Literary Treasury; a 
Popular Encyclopedia of 
Sczence, Literature, and 
Art. 
New Edition, tn part re- 

written, with above 1,000 
new articles, by F. Y. 
F ohnson. 
Lcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Maunder's Treasury of 
Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and 
Political. 
Edited by 

fOK.G.S. 


With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 


W. Fughes, 


Lp. Bvo. 65. 





Maunder’s Historical 
Treasury ; General [ntro- 
ductory Outlines of Unt- 
versal Ffrstory, and a 
Series of Separate F1s- 
tortes. 

Revised by the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, MA. 


Ficp. 8vo. 6s. 


Maunder's Treasury of 
Natural Hestory ; or Popu- 
lar Dictionary of Zoology. 


Revised and corrected Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 


with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 


The Treasury of Bible 
Knowledge; being a Du- 
tionary of the Books, Per- 
sons, Places, Events, and 
other Matters of which 
mention 1s made wn Floly 
Scripture. 

By Rev. Ff. Ayre, M.A. 


With Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. ep. 8vo. 6s. 


Colhenies and Colliers: 
a Handbook of the Law 
and Leading Cases relat- 
ing thereto. 

By F. C. Fowler. 


Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Banking. 
By H. D. Macleod, M.A. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
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Modern Cookery for Pri- 
vate Families, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in 
a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. , 


By Eliza Acton. 
With8 Plates & 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


A Practical Treatise on 
Brewing; with Formule 
for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private 
Families. 

By W. Black. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Three Hundred Original 
Chess Problems and Studies. 
By Fas. Pierce, M.A. and 

Welt VCE: 


With many Diagrams. Sq. fcp. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Supplement, 2s. 6d. 


Chess Openings. 
By F. W. Longman, Balt- 
liol College, Oxford. 


Second Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of 
Whast. 

By W. Pole, F.RS. 
Fifth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





The Cabinet Lawyer; a 
Popular Digest of the Laws 
of England, Civil, Crimt- 
nal, and Constitutional. 


Twenty-fourth Edition, corrected and ex- 
tended. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. 


Blackstone Economised ; 
being a Compendium of the 
Laws of England to the 
Present Time. 
By D. M. Aird, Barrister. 


Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Pewtner's Comprehensive 
Specifier; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of 
every kind of Building- 
Artificer's Work. 

Edited by W. Young. 


Crown S8vo. 6s. 


Hints to Mothers on 
the Management of their 
Health during the Period 
of Pregnancy and in the 


Lying-in Room. 
By Thomas Bull, M.D. 


Fcp. 8vo. 55. 


The Maternal Manage- 


ment of Children in FTealth 
and Disease. 
By Thomas Bull, &M. D. 


Fcp. 8vo, 55. 
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KNOWLEDGE for the YOUNG. 


The Stepping-Stone to Know- 
ledge ; or upwards of 700 Questions 
and Answers on Miscellaneous 
Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. 

18mo. 1s. 


Second Series of the Stepping- 
Stone to Knowledge: Containing 
upwards of 800 Questions and 
Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects 
not contained in the First Series. 

1870. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to Geo- 
graphy : Containing several Hun- 
dred Questions and Answers on 
Geographical Subjects. 


180. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to Eng- 


lish History; Questions and An- 
swers on the History of England. 


180. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to Bible 
Knowledge; Questions and An- 
swers on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

18mo. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to Bio- 


graphy; Questions and Answers 
on the Lives of Eminent Men and 
Women. | 

18mo. 15. 


Lhe Stepping-Stone to Irish 


History: Containing several Hun- 
dred Questions and Answers on 
the History of Ireland. 


180. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to French 


History: Containing several Hun-. 


dred Questions and Answers on \_ 


the History of France. 


18mo. Is. 





The Stepping-Stone to Roman : 


fiistory: Containing several Hun- 
dred Questions and Answers on 
the History of Rome. 


180. Is. 


Lhe Stepping-Stoneto Grecian 


LHHistory: Containing several Hun- 
dred Questions and Answers on 
the History of Greece. 


18mo. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to Eng- 
lish Grammar: Containing seve- 
val Hundred Questions and An- 
swers on English Grammar. 

18mo. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to French 


Pronunciation and Conversation: 


Containing several Hundred 
Questions and Answers. 
180. 15. 


The Stepping-Stone to Astro- 
nomy: Containing several Hun- 
dred familiar Questions and 
Answers on the Earth and the 
Solar and Stellar Systems. 


180. Is. 


The S tepping-Stone to Muste: 


Containing several Hundred 
Questions on the Science; also a 
short History of Music. 


18mo. Is. 


The Stepping-Stone to Natu- 
val Flistory: Vertebrate or Back- 
boned Animals. Part I. Mam- 
mala; Part Il. Birds, Reptiles, 
Fishes. 


* 18mo0. Is. each Part. 


The Stepping-Stone to Archt- 


tecture; Questions and Answers 
explaining the Principles and 
Progress of Architecture from the 
Larliest Times. 


With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo, Is. 
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———— Speaker's Bible Commen’ 
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Davidson's Introduction to New Testament 31 Harrison's Political Problems ........+.s0++» 8 
Dead Shot (The), by Marksman .......00000 37 | Hartwig's Aerial World ...:. sonbas eiuemert has 21 
De Caisne and Le Maout's Botany ......+++ 23 | ——— Polar World ..........sencsseeeeees nes 
De Morgan's Paradoxes .....csscsecseceeceeeees 13 Sea and its Living Wonders som RE 
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